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Art. I—THE SCOTCH FARM-LABOURER. 


ORE than a century ago a great literary man who, though 

himself no statesman, was nevertheless exceedingly fami- 

liar with the details of rural life in his own native part of the 

kingdom, spoke of a bold peasantry as the pride of their country, 

and declared the nation to fare ill in which, while wealth accumu- 

lated, men decayed. This testimony was at once true in sub- 
stance and forcible in form. 

Now, with regard to the peasantry of those portions of Scot- 
land which are affected by the Crofters’ Act of 1886 and the 
Crofters’ Holdings Act of 1887 (that is to say, a very large 
part of the Northern and Western Highlands), it is absolutely 
incontrovertible that, in many of the districts comprehended 
within that area, and at frequent periods, the peasantry who 
constituted a portion of the pride of Scotland decayed in 
alarming proportions, and in a manner as disastrous to the 
country’s interests as it was fraught with immediate evil conse- 
quences to the peasantry themselves. The case of the Highland 
Crofter has, however, occupied the attention of Parliament and 
of the nation for a long period, and the English people have be- 
come more or less familiarized with the nature of the Crofters’ 
surroundings, and of the dreary lot which is his portion on such 
part of the barren and rugged soil of his native land as he has 
succeeded in recovering from the mountainous wilds; so that 
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there is little necessity for any further accounts of his character, 
the conditions of his toil, or the hardships incidental to his tenure 
of the land. Besides, the subject bristles with political and social 
difficulties with which I have neither the ability nor the wish to 
deal. I simply desire to give a plain, unvarnished, and trust- 
worthy account of a particular class of the Scotch peasantry, viz., 
the ordinary farm-labourers, and of that class within a definite 
area; an area specially restricted to the counties of Moray, Banff, 
and Aberdeen. I believe that there is a question wider and more 
significant than even the crofters’ question; the question of the 
social, moral, and political condition of the Scotch peasantry as 
a whole, but more especially that numerous and important portion 
of them which is composed of the wage-receiving agricultural 
population. I propose to describe the farm-labourers as I have 
seen them while living amongst them, in the hope of making a 
humble contribution towards a knowledge of their real character, 
habits, and surroundings. 

I shall suppose, then, that the main illustration is drawn from 
a certain parish with a population of some fifteen thousand souls, 
a district so peculiarly and literally rural as to boast within its 
confines but one solitary village or hamlet. The general scenery 
of this north country parish will require no elaborate description, 
because such delineation would be rendered unreal, if amplified 
to any appreciable extent, inasmuch as the said parish, like most 
of its neighbours, is bald in outline, unromantic in character, and 
fertile only in soil so far as the productiveness of the land is a 
result of agricultural patience and skill. Though it is to some 
extent both hilly and wooded, yet, in the main, it presents a very 
marked contrast to most of those magnificent highlands and 
islands which are the homes of the crofter peasantry. The parish 
is, however, in highly important respects, typical. For instance, 
every variety of soil and of agricultural holding is to be found 
within it; on the one hand from the wet, peaty, unfertile bog, to 
the rich, fat, amply manured, and diligently cultivated field; and 
on the other from the miserable, paltry, shieling, with its two or 
three tiny, sombre pastures, to the imposing farmhouse, in the 
centre of hundreds of broad and carefully tilled acres. Many of 
the smaller crofters are themselves agricultural labourers on the 
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large farms; and connected with such holdings will be found 
also, as a rule, the best and most competent class of the rural 
labourers. 

The parish in question extends for some fifteen miles in length, 
by ten in breadth, and its soil is the property of several land- 
owners, the most wealthy of whom is a well-known peer, and the 
least important, the possessor in his own right of a little strip of 
land limited to the extent of thirteen acres. The countryside is 
not altogether devoid of the beauties of natural scenery. Here 
and there lovely dells intervene, which even a Burns could not 
despise, but in the main its appearance discloses agricultural en- 
terprize as distinguished from romantic picture. But it is well 
stocked with farm-labourers, men whose character and habits it 
is my chief purpose to describe. 

In doing so it will be right to begin at the beginning ; in other 
words, to give some account of the pedigree and the education of 
these sons of the soil. The youngster whose lot it is to be trained 
to the hardy life of a farm-labourer is generally the offspring of 
parents who have been, or are themselves farm-labourers. Fre- 
quently, however, the children of the smaller crofters, and occa- 
sionally even those of the less important farmers, are compelled 
to go into service and earn such livelihood as the scanty acres 
cultivated by their fathers are incapable of securing for them. 
In nearly every case they are nurtured in penury, and inured 
from their infancy to the sternest hardships. The farm-labourer’s 
cottage is, in some instances, well built, and its roof rendered 
proof against the howling wind and the wintry tempest, but in 
others it is little better than a mere hovel. The stiff breezes have 
played sad havoc with its covering of thatch, so that when the 
heavy rain comes down, or the whirling hail beats against it, the 
storm is felt all too literally within the walls of the cheerless 
habitation. To escape from such a dwelling to the cosyness of 
the well-warmed schoolroom is a real boon and relief to the 
family of the farm-labourer. In nearly every parish within the 
counties with which I am more particularly dealing, there is now 
ample accommodation provided for all the young folks who are 
supposed to attend the country school. The Boards have 
adequately discharged their duties since they came into existence 
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some years ago, and if they have erred at all, it has been on the 
side of lavish, as opposed to niggardly expenditure. Before the 
days of Lord Young’s Act, however, there was a very different 
state of things in the parochial schools. Some of the buildings 
were good, but many were ricketty, and within the latter, as in 
the huts of the agricultural labourers, the winds of heaven made 
themselves felt; on the floor in the morning there was an occa- 
sional snow-wreath ; and the gentle patter of the rain formed a 
frequent accompaniment to the sound of the drawling voices of 
the north country pupils. Yet, as I have said, the schoolroom 
was a cosy place in winter. A huge fire roared in the chimney, 
the fuel at times consisting of coal carted from the nearest town, 
but more usually of the homely peat, or a great bundle of logs 
obtained surreptitiously from a neighbouring wood. When it is 
stated that the master of this establishment was accustomed to 
take things easy, often indeed preferring to read his newspaper 
by the hour rather than drill the mysteries of reading, writing, 
and ’rithmetic into the somewhat thick craniums of his youthful 
scholars, and that a nap, induced no doubt by the stuffy atmos- 
phere of the heated room, was of almost daily occurrence, it will 
readily be understood that the thinly-clad and under-fed child of 
the farm-labourer regarded the parish school as by no means 
such an uninviting place as it might otherwise have appeared 
by reason of the dreary rudiments which were communi- 
cated within it. In the teaching which is given in the Public 
Schools, as they are now called, the School Board and the 
Government Inspector have between them wrought wonders, so 
that what has been lost of old-world attractiveness alike in the 
buildings, the teacher, and his method, is more than compensated 
for by the discipline which is maintained and the improved educa- 
tion which is communicated by the schoolmasters. Prior to the 
School Board régime, many of the parochial schools received both 
male and female pupils, and the little community constituted a 
sort of rural democracy. On the same bench there sat not infre- 
quently the small land-owner’s son and the child of the parish 
pauper. When the master was on the scene he governed as an 
absolute monarch, but when the pedagogue’s dreaded frown was 
withdrawn, it became a question of the rule of the strongest, if 
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not of the fittest. The somewhat slender refinement of the 
better sort of scholars was, I am afraid, too often neutralized and 
rendered inoperative by the rugged semi-barbarity of the rougher 
and more uncouth members of this rising democracy. Yet, on 
the whole, a kindly spirit was developed; a spirit which was 
carried to a marked extent into adult life, for at school the 
future masters and the future servants had come to know, and, 
without at all infringing upon their proper mutual spheres, to 
understand and respect one another. 

In the schoolroom the boys were placed at one end and the 
girls at the other, the interior of the building being bisected by a 
passage, extending from the main doorway to the fire-place. I 
speak now of some years ago, the sexes having been duly separ- 
ated by the reforming School Board, and attached in numerous 
instances, to rival establishments erected at considerable dis- 
tances from each other within the same parish. 

The adult farm-labourers of the present day are the product 
of the old state of things. It may be thought a paradox but 
nevertheless it is perfectly true, that they are one and all ab- 
solutely illiterate, and yet none are without a smattering of edu- 
cation. They are able to read and to write; they have been 
drilled by the schoolmaster to a certain extent in grammar, geo- 
graphy, and history; some have even been indoctrinated in the 
rudiments of Latin; but the bucolic influences to which these 
agricultural labourers have been subjected since leaving school, 
have driven from their memories the greater portion of their 
slender education. Untouched by the spirit which is at work in 
the urban centres, social, political, or religious questions have for 
them no interest, and the sole remaining part of the primary cul- 
ture which was instilled into their minds by the loquacious peda- 
gogue is this simple ability to read and write. In their own way 
they discharge the simple duties of life, but to nearly everything 
that is beyond the scope of primitive natural affection they are 
blind and callous. The rising generation are now sent to school 
in obedience to the requirements of the Education Code, at the 
latest, at the age of five; but, in the olden times many of the 
children of the agricultural toilers did not appear in the school-— 
room till the ages of seven, eight, or nine. ‘They were, in addi- 
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tion, most irregular in their attendances, and the cases of young 
men and young women of sixteen, seventeen, and eighteen who 
were unable to read a difficult sentence, to write legibly, or to 
spell with any degree of accuracy, were numerous, and as a con- 
sequence, there were always—especially in the winter time— 
several big, burly young men, and stalwart young women to be 
found in attendance at the country schools. The help of such 
persons was of course in great demand, during the summer and 
autumn, for turnip hoeing, peat cutting, harvesting, potatoe in- 
gathering, and such like, and the hard pressed struggling parents 
were compelled to send their sons and daughters into service, in 
order to eke out the means of a scanty livelihood. When, how- 
ever, the bitter winter set in, with its cold, and frost, and snow, 
there was less need for the assistance of such persons on the 
various farms, and as a consequence the young men and women 
(the former in greater numbers) returned to their fathers’ houses 
and renewed their attendance at the parochial school. I can re- 
collect one such establishment where even bearded men were to 
be seen puzzling their brains through the dreary winter time in 
improving their acquaintance with reading, writing, arithmetic, 
grammar and geography. At such periods, as many as seventy 
pupils were crammed into a room capable of seating comfortably 
less than forty, and it required considerable tact and firmness on 
the part of the schoolmaster to maintain order in such a hetero- 
geneous community, yet the respect in which the rural dominie 
was held, was generally so great that his rule was acquiesced 
in with remarkable submissiveness. Shakespeare speaks of the 
divinity which hedges a king, but the divinity, or certain allied 
qualities, which seemed to surround the unpretentious parochial 
teacher, secured an amount of humble obedience to his dicta, 
which only those can really understand who have been fellow 
scholars with these great burly sons of the soil. Occasionally the 
turbulent revolutionary spirit did manifest itself, and then, indeed, 
there was huge astonishment, and much fear and quaking, in the 
hearts of the younger generation. When rotten eggs were shied 
at the roof of the schoolroom ; when insolent ejaculations were 
shouted to the schoolmaster over his garden fence ; when two or 
three youthful giants threatened to thrash the dominie with his 
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own ferule, and—but for the divinity which hedged him—would 
assuredly have done it; when such things occurred there was not 
only a shock within the little building where the pedagogue ruled, 
but a sort of electric thrill of horror pulsated through the whole 
country side. In such squabbles the autocrat was almost invari- 
ably in the right, and it is to the credit of the rural folk that 
they, with scarcely an exception, vindicated his conduct and sup- 
ported hitn in the discharge of his disagreeable duty. The in- 
junction of one of old is, ‘ Let patience have her perfect work,’ 
and the schoolmaster was compelled in the exercise of his functions 
as general instructor, to exemplify the Apostolic command. It 
was very trying to flesh and blood to lose a promising pupil when 
the spring set in and to have to take him in hand afresh at the 
end of the year. The dreary round, the common task, had all to 
be undertaken again, with what cheerfulness the teacher might 
be able to assume in such cheerless circumstances. 

In most of the country towns in the north of Scotland there 
are certain days known as ‘ feein’ Friday,’ ‘ hairst Monday,’ and 
suck like. In the little urban centre adjoining the parish of 
which I have been more especially speaking, there were three 
great hiring markets for farm-labourers in the course of the year. 
These were the ‘ feein’ Friday,’ immediately before Whitsuntide ; 
‘hairst Monday,’ occurring about four weeks before the antici- 
pated commencement of the local harvest; and ‘feein’ Friday’ 
again, the week before Martinmas. Thither flocked all the male 
and female farm-labourers who were desirous of obtaining fresh 
engagements, and by ten or eleven o’clock a huge concourse of 
people anxious to be feed, and a very large number of employers 
in need of hands for the farm work during the coming season, 
had assembled in the town’s square and in the main adjoining 
thoroughfares. I am speaking of these markets in the past tense, 
but they are not bygone institutions alone, inasmuch as they still 
enjoy a vigorous existence. The men generally take their stand 
in the street, or along the square, in little companies of twos and 
threes ; the women in similar dispositions ; and in the vast assem- 
blage there may be observed not a few fathers keeping watchful 
eyes on the movements of certain awkward youths whose services 
they are eager to dispose of for the next six months—or for the 
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period of harvest, as the case may be; several mothers, likewise, 
with strong red-cheeked girls bent on obtaining a similar market ; 
but one and all noisy, hearty, laughter-loving beings; rude of 
manner, and ruder still of speech; quarrelsome to a degree; yet 
on the whole brimming over with the milk of human kindness. 
Hiring and feeing are, however, serious matters, and it is not 
until this, the chief business of the day, is over, that the mirth 
and fun grow fast and furious. The negotiations are conducted 
on both sides with a very cunningly assumed nonchalance. As 
a specimen, the following dialogue may be transcribed :— 
Farmer: ‘Are ye for feein’, chield?’ Labourer: ‘ Maybe I 
am, an’ maybe no. Farmer: ‘It’s a braw day.’ Labourer: 
‘It’s nae ill at a’” Farmer: ‘There’s three pair (of horse) on 
oor place.’ Labourer: ‘I ken that.’ Farmer: ‘ My folk gener'ly 
bide three or fower terms wi’ me.’ Labourer: ‘I’ve been sax at 
the “Tanzie.”’ Farmer (scratching his head): ‘ We'll nae 
’gree, I’m thinkin.’ Labourer: ‘It’s gae like.’ Farmer: ‘ An’ 
hoo muckle wages may ye be askin?’ Labourer: ‘Qu, jest 
the ord’nar run; I’m nae partikler’ Farmer: ‘Are ye guid 
at the pleuch?’ Labourer: ‘I’ve had fower prizes, if 
that’s a test o’ skeel.’ Farmer: ‘ Ye’ll nae suit me, I’m thinkin’.’ 
Labourer (who is conscious of his importance): ‘ Like eneuch.’ 
Farmer : ‘ Weel, man, what’s yer fee?’ Labourer: ‘ Aye, but 
what for, ye ken?’ Farmer: ‘ Ou jest second horseman.’ 
Labourer: ‘Aucht poun’ ten; nae a farthin’ less.’ Farmer: 
‘Ah! I thocht we widna’ ’gree.’ Labourer (edging off): ‘ Vera 
weel, vera weel.’ Farmer: ‘ Bide a wee, man; ye ken hoo to 
crack yersel’, nae doot ; yet I’ll say aucht poun’; will ye hae it:?’ 
Labourer: ‘I canna decide ; fat arles d’ye gie?’ Farmer: Deil 
a penny mair than a shillin’ Labourer: ‘ Ower little! I wus’ 
ye guid day.” Farmer: ‘ Bide a wee; I'll say the half-crown.’ 
Labourer (after meditating for a few seconds) : ‘ Gie’s the siller.’ 
Farmer: ‘ Here it is; mind ye come the second day after the 
term.’ Labourer: ‘A’ richt.’ And so the engagement is made. 
In order to appreciate the meaning of the foregoing conversa- 
tion, it is necessary to understand that the farmer and the 
labourer are very well acquainted with each other’s characters, 
and in all probability had each mentally decided to enter into 
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relationships one with the other, and both therefore had a shrewd 
idea as to what the issue of the negotiations would be. The 
farmers, of course, prefer to engage those men of whose capabili- 
ties they are previously cognizant, and the ploughmen and other 
hands naturally choose to be feed by persons of whose good treat- 
ment of their servants they are pretty fully aware. It is always 
customary to give and receive a certain small sum by way of 
‘earnest’ or ‘arles,’ and indeed the taking of such a payment is 
equivalent in its way to accepting the Queen’s shilling from the 
recruiting sergeant. 

When the main business of the day is over, the period of 
saturnalia sets in with a vengeance. All over the Market 
Square there are numerous ricketty stalls groaning under the 
weight of huge quantities of treacle candy, lozenges, and miscel- 
laneous sweets made of the vilest compounds, and in the purchase 
of such (for the farm-labourer, whether male or female, is a very 
sweet-mouthed animal) the whole of the ‘arles’ speedily dis- 
appears, and a considerable portion of the hardly-earned half- 
year’s wage to boot. The booth of the itinerant showman who 
exhibits the marvel of marvels in the form of a headless trunk, 
or a human head detached from the body, is also crammed with 
gaping spectators, whose feelings find vent in such expressions as 
‘Saw ye ever onything like it,’ or, ‘Weel, noo, wha wad hae 
thocht it,’ or such like. The young lads and the women imbibe 
unlimited quantities of lemonade and similar non-intoxicants ; 
the men prefer a more potent liquor, and betake themselves to 
the public-house, where they sit over their glasses of whiskey— 
‘critur,’ as they prefer to call it. By and bye the centre of the 
little town becomes a scene of the wildest uproar. Drunken men 
rush hither and thither; dames shriek and children scream ; 
quarrels are rife; stalls are crushed in the general hubbub; the 
clamour of a babel of voices is carried on the breeze all over the 
town ; and it is only the fall of evening that puts an end to the 
rustic revelry, merriment, and din. It is a somewhat delicate 
subject upon which to touch, but any description of ‘ feein’ 
Friday’ and its concomitants which failed to include an allusion 
to the notorious immorality which usually attends it, would be 
lamentably incomplete. At the same time it will be enough to 
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say, that while the county of Banff especially has an unenviable 
notoriety on account of the foremost place which it occupies in 
respect of its statistics of illegitimacy, one cannot err in tracing 
a large percentage of such cases, directly and indirectly, to the 
debasing orgies of the feeing market. 

The farm-labourer, as already stated, is engaged for periods of 
six months, either from Whitsuntide to Martinmas or Martinmas 
to Whitsuntide. The wages are very fluctuating, lads getting 
from £2 to £5 per half-year, women £2 to £6, and men from £5 
to £10 or £12, with, of course, food and lodging in each case. At 
twelve o'clock on the term-day the farm-labourer is a free man, 
and he then generally takes two or three days’ rest before entering 
upon his new situation. His movables can easily be packed into 
a large canvas bag or stowed away in a lumbersome chest, and a 
man or woman has never any difficulty in obtaining a comrade’s 
assistance in the task of transporting from one farm to another, 
or to the Railway Station, the said ungainly chest. Attached to 
some of the smaller farms there are only two male labourers, a 
man and a lad, with one female servant; on a few, and these the 
most important, establishments, as many as a dozen male and 
half-a-dozen female workers will be found; but in the larger 
number of holdings the staff of labourers consists of three men, 
two women, and a lad of from thirteen to eighteen years of age. 

The hours of the agricultural labourer in Moray, Banff, and 
Aberdeen, are lengthy, far more so than those of the mechanic 
who plies his handicraft or his trade in the country town. The 
latter is engaged for a maximum of ten hours per diem, but the 
poor farm-servant toils and moils in all weathers, thirteen, four- 
teen, and fifteen, out of the twenty-four, hours. At half-past 
five in the morning, both in the cheerful bright period of summer, 
and the dark, chilly, and sleety days of the boisterous Highland 
winter, the foreman leaves his bed, rouses his fellow-servants in 
the rude dormitory, and then walks across the farm-yard 
to call the maid-servants, this being a part of the duty which he 
is expected to discharge. If the time of year be winter, he then 
with the other plonghmen proceeds to groom tle horses, provide 
them with their morning provender, and subsequently to clean out 
the stables. Ere this is done the maid-servants will have lit the 
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kitchen fire, made the porridge, and spread the table for break- 
fast. The table, need it be said, is guiltless of any damask cover- 
ing, presenting only the appearance of a long, clean, shining, 
board, alongside of which are placed two unbacked forms, serving 
in lieu of chairs for the accommodation of the farm-labourers. 
On the table may be seen two huge basins filled to the brim with 
oatmeal porridge, each of these dishes being flanked with a large 
trencher, bearing an enormous quantity of oat cakes. For every 
expected participator in the rude but homely meal a bowl either 
of stone or wood is ranged along the edge of the table, well filled 
with good fresh skimmed milk, and on the dresser not far off 
there is a copious supply of the same liquid kept in reserve in a 
big tin can. At six o’clock, or fifteen minutes later, the farm- 
labourers make their appearance from the stables and the byres, 
take their seats around the wholesome porridge, and without any 
ceremony whatsoever attack the victuals with might and main. 
Half-a-dozen tin or horn spoons are not infrequently thrust 
simultaneously into the porridge bicker; but the pangs of appe- 
tite drown any squeamish feelings of nicety which might other- 
wise arise, and generally within the space of ten minutes the 
capacious basin is emptied. The feast, however, is not yet ended, 
inasmuch as the bowls receive a fresh addition of milk, the oat- 
meal cakes are set upon, and a considerable time elapses ere the 
meal is completed. Breakfast over, the male labourers return to 
the stable, the barn, or the byre, where sundry additional duties 
have to be discharged, pending the dawn of the winter’s morning. 
As soon as the daylight has fairly set in, the persons whose labour 
lies in some portion of the outlying farm-land set out, grumbling 
probably, as is their wont, at the biting chill of the raw winter’s 
day. Work goes on till the hour of eleven, but then a 
respite comes. By the time the various servants have trudged 
homewards, and the horses have been unharnessed and fed, it will 
be nearly twelve o'clock, the arrival of which hour is the signal 
for the mid-day meal. Punctual to the minute, the foreman and 
the rest of the workmen appear within the kitchen, and woe be- 
tide Jenny or Jessie or Maggie, if the food is not duly placed 
on the table for the famishéed toilers, to whom the keen air and 
hard work have given voracious appetites. With hands innocent 
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of any ablution they once more surround the table, and forthwith 
proceed to make havoc of the fare. The food is not of the 
savoury sort, but some atonement for inferiority of quality is 
rendered by the prodigious quantity which is displayed. Of what 
then do the viands consist? I cannot recollect that I have ever 
witnessed a farm-labourers’ week-day dinner party—at any rate 
in bleak and barren Banffshire—of which one or other of the 
following dishes did not constitute the staple article of food. I 
refer to milk-broth, made of barley, milk, and a little cream; 
milk-porridge, compounded of oatmeal and milk; potato soup ; 
plain boiled potatoes in their jackets, to be pealed with horny 
fingers, and eaten to an accompaniment of salt, mustard, and oat- 
cake ; mashed potatoe, with an admixture of milk, salt, pepper, 
and onion, also to be eaten to the oat-cake, accompaniment ; one 
or other of these dishes, I say, with plenty of skimmed milk, and 
oatmeal bread ad libitum to follow, forms the chief meal of the 
Scotch farm-labourer in the district to which this paper chiefly 
refers. In the time of harvest, when the agricultural labourers 
dine in the field by the side of the newly erected ‘stooks,’ a 
copious supply of home-brewed ale is allowed to the various 
hands, and the beverage comes as a welcome change from the 
everlasting milk. Butter, eggs and cheese, are produced on Sun- 
days alone; and it is then and then only that butcher’s meat is 
served in the farm-servants’ kitchen. A bit of beef, or a piece of 
mutton is all too like an angel’s visit ; when it does appear, its 
presence constitutes an event, as does also the production of a 
barn-door fowl or a piece of pork. Not infrequently the mutton 
broth alone reaches the kitchen board while the savoury shoulder 
or the ample leg is retained to grace the parlour table for the 
benefit of the master and mistress. In a similar manner good 
kail-broth, a compound apparently akin to that decoction in 
which the shoulder or the leg of mutton has been boiled, 
but in reality brewed from a huge shin or sirloin of beef 
obtained by the good wife from the butcher’s shop in the 
nearest market town as a veritable rarity for the unsophisticated 
palates of the rustic labourers, sometimes appears. But such an 
event is reserved for the ‘Sawbath’ only; if the poor drudge who 
enters the low roofed, soot-bespattered kitchen, for his mid-day 
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meal, were to see such a thing as a good dish of kail broth, a 
joint of beef, or even a gammon of boiled bacon on the shining 
board, he would be no less surprised than if he had come in con- 
tact with the veriest cataclysm in nature. And yet, perchance— 
especially if the vegetarians be right in their doctrine—the North 
country farm labourer is just as fortunate as his brother worker 
' in the sunnier south of England, whose noonday or evening meal 
is eked out by huge quantities of oily, fat, unwholesome bacon or 
ham. At the same time I fear that this beef-worshipping, 
mutton-loving, pork-eating, ham-devouring community, will be 
too ready to compassionate the Highland farm-servant whose 
staple articles of food consist of porridge, potatoes, milk, and oat- 
meal bread. Dinner is over by half-past twelve, and then the 
men servants leave the table and proceed to one or other of the 
farm-buildings, where they usually squat on a heap of soft straw 
until one o’clock, which is the appointed period for the resump- 
tion of their arduous labours. Precisely to the hour the foreman 
gives the signal for renewal of work, which goes on till six o’clock, 
unless the period of the year be the depth of winter, when the 
shortness of the day curtails the hours of labour, at least for 
those whose work is out of doors. 

At 6.15, or 6.30 at the latest, supper is on the table, and the 
jaded farm-labourers are again served with some vegetarian article 
of diet. But in the summer season, when the fish-wife comes 
up from the neighbouring seaport with her creel, or the local 
‘cadger’ goes round amongst the farms with his pony and cart, 
and manages to cajole the ‘ gudewife’ into purchasing a suitable 
supply for the farm-servants’ board, as well as a portion for the 
parlour table, the empty stomachs of the tired labourers are 
regaled with what is to them, men and women alike, a great 
dainty, viz., good fresh herrings probably caught in the Moray 
Frith in the hours of the previous night. Supper fitly closes 
the serious business of the day, but still there remains something 
to be done. For the women there is work in the kitchen; and 
by and bye the cows have to be milked, a task which almost in- 
variably falls to the female servants. The men sit around the 
kitchen fire and smoke their pipes, making the most of their 
brief respite from a round of arduous toil. Occasionally a greasy 
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pack of cards is brought forth, and a hotly contested game of 
‘three card loo’ or ‘catch the ten’ is entered upon; at other 
times the draught board (Scotticé, dam-brod) is produced as a 
means of enlivenment, when many games are played between the 
younger men, the stake being—of course for fun’s sake—the 
possession of some well-known rustic beauty. In summer time, 
when the evenings are long, the men and lads wander aimlessly 
about the farmyard, loll around the stable door, lie upon a heap 
of straw, or betake themselves to a neighbouring farmstead for a 
chat with their country-chums. Out-door sports are almost un- 
known, and as a matter of fact the hard-worked fellows are too 
much worn out with their daily labours to be anxious to join in 
any recreation entailing much exertion of muscle or limb. It is 
only upon a rare, a very rare occasion, that a brief spell at cricket 
is attempted; quoits are now and again taken up; but the sole 
really popular form of amusement is that which is furnished 
through the medium of a fellow-labourer who can handle the 
fiddlebow or the concertina, and discourse the sweet but simple 
music of the national airs of Scotland. It is only when there is 
a chance of a good rousing rustic dance that the farm-labourer 
awakes from his lethargy, and foots it with might and main. A 
local ball is a great event; but, in such parishes as it still flourishes, 
the raffle, as it is called, very suitably takes the place of this 
gathering. This institution has now, however, nearly died out ; 
yet in its pristine days it was the occasion of much jollity and 
mirth to the agricultural toilers. The raffle was generally got 
up for the benefit of some poor but deserving person residing 
within the limits of the parish boundaries. A varied selection of 
appropriate articles was—or is, shall I say?—purchased at the 
nearest country town, in view of the approaching raffle; such 
commodities generally consisting of small packets of tobacco, 
sweets, tea, or embroidery to tickle the fancy of the girls, with a 
choice of apples, pears, oranges, or whiskey. A douce, sensible 
man is appointed to preside at a little table, around which the 
miscellaneous display of good things is placed. A little tin jug 
occupies the centre of the unpretentious board, and within it the 
dice are inserted in due preparation for the first ‘throw.’ The 
individual stake is one penny ; the combined total amounts only 
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to three or four pence; and the winner has a choice of the various 
articles for which the raffle takes place. The raffle is held in the 
barn of some small farmer or humble crofter, and if an open loft 
exists in the building, it is sure to be occupied by the fiddlers, of 
whom at least two will be in evidence, and whose duties are 
neither light, nor their services unappreciated. Dance follows 
dance, and tune follows tune, until the rafters of the old 
barn ring again. But, as already hinted, these re-unions are 
mostly things of the past. Pulpit denunciations and whisperings 
of illegality have, generally speaking, effectually killed them ; 
though it must be told, in honour of bygone associations, that 
they have not absolutely died out. They were the innocent 
opportunities of much genuine mirth and jollity; the old-world 
glamour was around them; but, on the other hand, it must be 
owned there was a dark record attached to them,—a tale of the 
baldest immorality and vice. Yet the raffle per se was blameless, 
and one may freely pass it by with a pax vobiscum ! 

The blacksmith’s ‘smiddy’ is a noted rendezvous of the farm- 
labourers on a cold winter’s evening. When supper is over, the 
ploughman sets out for the blacksmith’s shop, with his ‘sock’ 
and his ‘cou’ter,’ both of which require to be replenished and re- 
sharpened, and by the hour of 7.30 or 8 o'clock, in that dingy but 
withal comfortable skelter, there may be seen a large, noisy, 
voluble throng of country yokels, retailing to one another the 
latest gossip which circulates through the parish, or discussing 
with much heat and rude force of epithet the relative merits of 
leading adepts in the various details of farm work. But harmless 
gossip occasionally gives place to outrageous scandal, and then, 
if the blacksmith chance to be a sober, sedate fellow, it requires 
no little tact on his part to conciliate the assembly, and at the 
same time maintain his principles and allay the uneasy twinges 
of his offended conscience. One such son of Vulcan I can well 
remember. He was a noted man in his craft, but in addition to 
superb skill with the hammer, was a powerful lay-preacher and 
leading elder to boot. This good man, however, by the exercise 
of a discretion which did him the highest honour, succeeded in the 
most admirable manner and degree in reconciling the decorum of 
his position as a pillar of orthodoxy, with the Lonhomie and 
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tolerance characteristic of the master of ceremonies in a country 
smiddy. It was not so much by any verbal expression as by an 
unmistakable change of manner and action, that this worthy man 
invariably succeeded in putting a restraint upon the free speech 
and rough behaviour of the uncultured rustics who thronged his 
smiddy, some of them perched around the flaming forgé:smoking 
their well-seasoned ‘ cutties,’ others reclined on the wooden 
benches, and the remainder, perchance, fain to rest their jaded 
limbs oa the earthen floor. The smith’s name was Sandy Fer- 
guson, and the ploughmen would say, ‘Sandy’s a queer chield in 
his opingins ; he gangs a wee bit ower far, ye ken; but deil be in 
us, if we can put a spoke in his wheel, try fat we can.’ 

The North country farm-labourer is a personage sui generis in 
many respects, but in none more so than in the matter of clothing. 
In his gait he is decidedly akin to the agricultural toiler all the 
world over. His movements are ungainly, and his whole manner 
slouching and slovenly. In outward garb, however, he differs 
very much from the farm-labourer in the south of England. The 
hideous smock is unknown in Moray, Banff, or Aberdeen; at 
any rate in the form and the dimensions which characterize 
it in the sunnier south. In the northern counties, when 
it makes its appearance, it is a smart tight-fitting article 
of dress, known as a ‘slope, and constituting a sort of 
cross between a sleeved waistcoat and an ordinary jacket, 
only made of white or striped unbleached linen. The trousers 
are usually of moleskin or corduroy, and, if the slope is 
absent, a velvet waistcoat, of inferior but well-wearing quality, 
with moleskin or cotton sleeves, is worn in lieu of a jacket and 
less substantial vest. Such is the ordinary work-a-day garb, both 
in summer and in winter, of the farm-labourer ; with the addition 
of a good Scotch bonnet for the head, graced by preference with 
a large scarlet tassel; and failing the bonnet, a rough straw hat 
or ordinary peaked cap. There is nothing particularly noticeable 
in the dress of the female servants, except that the taste for 
finery and the latest fashions, be they ever so ridiculous, has 
thoroughly taken possession of their minds. At the term time 
they are the very best customers at the different drapers’ shops 
in the market town, where they almost invariably deal for cash, 
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distinguished in this respect from their sturdier brothers, most of 
whom have running accounts with the local tailors, whose misfor- 
tune it is in this manner to contract a multitude of bad debts. 
For the losses entailed by this system of credit, however, they 
generally manage to recoup themselves by the exorbitant prices 
which they charge. 

If the agricultural servants are poorly fed, they are certainly 
still more poorly housed. As a fair sample of the prevailing 
accommodation for the labourers in the Scotch North-eastern 
counties the following may be taken as characteristic. On a 
farm which I shall here call by the name of Bankhead, the 
servants’ quarters may be seen in close proximity to the cow 
byre,—indeed it divides with that compartment the entire honour 
of a separate building. If you do not know your whereabouts, 
you are exceedingly likely to step in amongst the cows, when in 
search of human beings, and vice versa. The roof of the 
tenement is covered with thatch, which has a woful ap- 
pearance of dilapidation. On entering the portion set apart 
for the farm-labourers the first thing that strikes the eye is a 
large square wooden trunk, known as the ‘ meal-girnel,’ and the 
use of which is probably indicated with sufficient perspicuity by 
that word. In a corner of the room to the left, a large collection 
of picks, spades, and other agricultural tools is placed, as if this 
were the only available space for such implements in the whole 
establishment. Directly opposite the door is a little window, 
twenty-four inches by eighteen, the aperture for the ad- 
mission of light, save and except a random chink which may 
chance to show itself in the roof. In the window ledge a cracked 
looking-glass, the only one in the room, reclines at the oddest of 
angles; and near it a seldom used and somewhat toothless comb 
stands ready for service. The only furniture in this damp and 
cheerless den consists of three big chests, the property of the 
farm-labourers, and a couple of wooden bedsteads, over which 
the coarsest of coverlets are placed. When it is added that the 
floor is so uneven as to constitute a veritable Scylla and Charyb- 
dis; that the walls present a solid front of stone and mortar; 
that to the rafters are attached such articles as horses’ collars, 


saddles, and bridles; a rough but fairly complete idea of the 
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interior will have been obtained. In winter nights the cold is 
intense ; the snow is sometimes blown through the chinks of the 
ill-fitting doorway and cast up as a tiny snow-wreath on the un- 
even floor. In bed the labourers shiver under their scanty 
covering, until perchance they get up, proceed to the barn, and, 
fetching from thence a quantity of canvas sacks pile them upon 
their beds as a protection from the icy chill. This is a true and 
accurate picture. The house-accommodation of the married men 
has already been referred to, and further description of it is here 
unnecessary. 

And now as to the last and most important point with which 
I propose to deal, the problem presented by the intellectual and 
moral condition of the farm-labourers. Whatever may be lack- 
ing to them (and indeed there is much, very much lacking) there 
is certainly not the original want of a primary education. Had 
their early training found proper means of maintenance, it would 
have been in many respects adequate. But the state of intellec- 
tual lethargy to which the agricultural toiler speedily succumbs 
after quitting school is deplorable in the extreme. By and bye 
the greater portion of his knowledge is lost, and he rises in the 
morning and lies down at night with neither the desire nor the 
ability to take any interest in matters which concern his higher 
welfare; untroubled about religion, or politics, or literature even 
in that most general of its forms, the circulating newspaper. To 
this widespread and comprehensive assertion there are no doubt 
here and there a few exceptions of men who do concern themselves 
with the means of self-improvement; who are influenced by re- 
ligious feeling, or political sentiment ; and who take in the local 
or county paper; but, as a class, the farm-labourers are such as 
I have just described them, and I know no parallel to their dense 
ignorance and consummate apathy except it be found amongst 
the individuals of their own class in many districts of rural Eng- 
land. A few years ago there was, indeed, a similar absence of 
intellectual concern amongst the trawlers of the North Sea, and 
the depth of ignorance and moral degradation was there more 
pronounced ; but yet in the case of the Scotch farm-labourer 
there seems to me to exist a not dissimilar state of isolation 
from the great hopes and aspirations of humanity, and all 
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intelligent appreciation of the feelings which throb in the 
hearts, and the questions which agitate the minds, of the great 
British democracy in the urban centres. The schoolmaster has 
done his best, but circumstances have been against him; the parish 
ministers have, let it be supposed, done their duty, though candid 
criticism cannot but chronicle an immeasurable failure; the political 
agitator has been amongst them, but as yet with no beneficent result; 
and the outcome is—well, such a state of dogged ignorance as I 
have been endeavouring feebly to depict. As to morality, let the 
statistics of illegitimacy be duly pondered, and it will require 
little power of reflection or imagination to 1ealize the condition of 
things which prevails even at the present hour. Every one who 
knows the moral tone which exists amongst these hard-worked 
men and women can but say with unfeigned sorrow that a higher 
sentiment as to the relation between the sexes exists in many 
savage and untutored communities than amongst this populous 
and to some extent educated section of the British democracy 
dwelling in the midst of nineteenth century civilization. What 
then is the remedy for this general sad state of things? First of 
all, be it said, there is no heroic remedy. The schoolmaster must 
toil and struggle, the minister of religion must wake up to the 
fact that old methods are in many respects effete; he must more 
and more make his influence as the moral teacher felt, he must 
be the apostle of the kindly social spirit; the political theorist or 
platform lecturer may go ahead, whether he be old-fashioned 
Tory or modern Liberal; the newspaper may push its claims 
with renewed persistence. If by any means the men—and 
women too—could be brought to interest themselves in instruc- 
tive reading, if an institution could be called into existence which 
would do for the labourers something similar to that which 
has been done by Mechanics’ Institutes for the town’s handi- 
craftsmen, a great step in advance would be taken. To 
my mind, however, the key to the problem is in the solidarity 
of interest between the farmer and the labourer. Any political 
theory from any quarter which would seek to dissever the 
interests of these two would be fraught with baneful conse- 
quences. If the labourer is to be raised intellectually, socially, 
and morally, the farmer must be an important factor in the 
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problem. Community of interest ought therefore to be 
maintained and strengthened. Every available influence should 
be brought to bear upon the occupiers of both small and large 
holdings to induce them to take a more hearty and intelligent 
interest in their servants; to care for their physical and 
intellectual well-being; and to exercise that gentle stimulus 
which would effectually draw forth the hitherto latent mental 
energies of the great body of the workmen. I should not rest 
this plea upon grounds of sentiment only but upon that unity of 
interest which I strongly believe to subsist between the employer 
and the employed in this particular case. 

Finally it is well to let the light in upon any unsatisfactory 
and unpleasant condition of affairs, and if nothing else has been 
done, I trust the purpose which I set myself, at the outset, of 
giving an unvarnished account of the North country farm- 
labourer has been fulfilled. I close in the simple words of the 
inspirer of Burns :— 


* Peace to the husbandman and a’ his tribe, 

Whase care fells a’ our wants frae year to year ; 
Lang may his sock and cou’ter turn the glebe, 

And banks o’ corn bend down wi’ laded ear ! 
May Scotia’s simmers aye look gay and green ; 

Her yellow hairsts frae scowry blasis decreed ! 
May a’ her tenants sit fu’ snug and bien, 

Frae the hard grip o’ ails and poortith freed— 
And a lang lasting train o’ peacefu’ hours succeed !’ 


ALEXANDER GORDON. 
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Art. I1.—BYZANTINE ECCLESIASTICAL MUSIC. 


1. Tserkovnoyea Payniyea v’ Rossie. Opyt Istoriko-Tekhniches- 
kavah Izlozheniyah. By the Rev. D. B. RazoumoFskKI. 
Moscow: T. Rees. 1867. 

2. Anthologia Greca Carminum Christianorum. Adornaverunt 
W. Curist et M. Paranrkas. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner. 


1871. 
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4. Conference sur la Modalité dans la Musique Grecque. Par 
L. A. Bourecautt-Ducoupray. Paris: Imprimerie Na- 
tionale. 1879. 


ig is generally considered a sufficient answer, and an estoppel 
of all future enquiry, to inform those who wish to know 
something of the peculiarities of Eastern Music, sacred or profane, 
that not only is the system of tonality prevalent in the lands of 
the sun-rising widely divergent from that which now obtains in 
Europe, but also that it is impossible to represent the sounds of 
the Oriental scales by the modern Western notation. 

There is a great deal of truth in this answer. Not only is the 
diatonic genus, although based on the same natural scale, very 
differently applied in the East to what it is in the West, but in 
addition there exists an entirely unknown ancient Oriental appli- 
cation of the chromatic genus, which, to most Western musicians, 
when thoroughly apprehended by them, appeals almost with the 
force of a new revelation. 

So far, our ideal objector is perfectly right. The system of 
tonality in the East differs from that in the West. But when he 
urges the incapacity of our modern system of musical notation to 
represent the sounds of the Oriental scales, we may be pardoned 
for asking, previously to giving our assent or dissent, whether the 
words convey clearly the mind of the objector, or whether he 
does not assume in the distant unknown certain insoluble difficul- 
ties which notoriously beset his feet in the well-trodden paths 
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nearer home? In other words, is it not less the incapacity of our 
modern system of notation with its thirtyone notes within the 
compass of an octave, than the folly of attempting with our arti- 
ficial pianoforte division of the octave into twelve notes only, to 
represent the various tones of the Oriental chromatic genus, 
which lies at the root of our ideal friend’s objection ? 

Every pianoforte student knows that there is a great difference 
of treatment and effect between C-sharp and D-flat, and between 
D-sharp and E-flat, but that he is obliged to make two black 
keys do duty for those two pairs of notes. In like manner the 
other three black keys do duty for six notes, two notes to each 
key. He knows also that each white key has to do duty for 
three notes, as, e.g., C-doublesharp, D-natural, and E-doublefiat, 
which are produced by the white key known as D; and so with 
each of the other six white keys. This gives us ten notes from 
the five black keys, and twentyone notes from the seven white 
keys, a total of thirtyone notes within the compass of an octave, 
which thirtyone notes, we repeat, are represented on the piano- 
forte by twelve keys only. To the uninitiated observer it might 
seem as if the nineteen extra notes credited to the twelve piano- 
forte keys over and above their own proper sounds were purely 
imaginary. But the musical student is conscious of a still greater 
weakness than this. He knows that of the thirtyone notes in the 
octave, thirty, if not imaginary, are the result of compromise, 
leaving one only, that, whichever it be from which he starts his 
calculation, which can be assumed as perfect. If the pianoforte 
tuner, to make his small number of twelve notes in the octave at 
all accommodating to each other, has to resort to the division of a 
certain amount of surplus sharpness which remains after only 
twelve perfect fifths, which surplusage is styled ‘the wolf’: how 
largely increased must not that surplusage or ‘wolf’ be after 
thirtyone such perfect fifths have been calculated? This we 
will now endeavour to point out to the reader. 

In the diatonic scale there are two varieties of each of the 
numeric intervals, minor and major. Thus, of the seconds there 
are two minor and five major; of the thirds there are four minor 
and three major; of the fourths there are six minor and one 
major ; of the fifths there are one minor and six major; of the 
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sixths and sevenths there are the converse of the thirds and 
seconds. 

The one instance of the minor fifth (B:F) is dissonant, and 
does not at present concern us. 

But the major fifth, of which there are six instances, is con- 
sonant, and not only so, but, being unvarying, is styled perfect ; 
in this respect differing from the thirds and sixths, which, though 
consonant, are variable, and hence styled imperfect. 

The two notes forming a major fifth are always represented by 
the proportional numbers 2 : 3, the vibrations of the air necessary 
to produce that consonance, whatever be their number, being al- 
ways in that proportion. It will be a question of pleasant pas- 
time for the reader to work out for himself a series of thirtyone 
such proportions, adding 50 per cent. each time to the number 
last recorded, thus, 2:3, 3:4°5, 4°5:6°75, &e. 

If he does so, he will find by the time he has worked out the 
twelfth proportion that he is landed at 259-49267578125, whereas 
the distance he has traversed, seven octaves, presupposes only the 
plain number 256. It is this excess of 3°49267578125 over 256 
that forms ‘the wolf’ which perplexes others beside pianoforte 
tuners; and the reader will find, as he proceeds with his calcula- 
tion, that the divergence sensibly increases. 

But a shorter mode may be adopted for setting forth the diffi- 
culty, one which has the advantages over the former mode that 
it requires but six calculations per octave instead of twelve, and 
that it confines itself within the boundaries of its octave instead 
of wandering, like the former, over the whole compass, of a 
modern seven octave pianoforte. 

Three paragraphs back we mentioned that the proportion of 
the two notes forming a major fifth was as 2:3. The second 
such proportion in the proposed series was as 3:4°5. Let 2 stand 
for D, then 3 will represent A above, and 4°5 E above that. E 
is thus two major fifths, or an octave and a major second, above 
D. Raise D an octave to 4, so as to bring it into the close neigh- 
bourhood of E, and D:E will stand as 4:4°5, or as 8:9. 8:9 
is the accepted formula for the interval of a tone or major second. 
A series of major seconds commencing with 8:9, and passing 
through two octaves, gives us the following curious results ;— 
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C- — 32°879125382867641746997833251953125 
B-sharp, . 29-225889229215681552886962890625 
A-sharp, . . 25°978568203747272491455078125 
G-sharp, . . 23°092060625553131103515625 

F-sharp, . . 20°526276111602783203125 

E-natural,, . 18°245578765869140625 

D-natural, . 16°218292236328125 

C-natural, . 14°416259765625 

B-flat,. . . 12°814453125 


A-flat,. . . 11°390625 
G-flat,. . . 10°125 
a 


E-doubleflat, . 8 (To be read upwards from this root line.) 


We here perceive that both of the pianoforte octave sounds, 
D-natural and C-doublesharp, while exceeding by the amount of 
their respective fractional decimal the plain double and quad- 
ruple of the E-doubleflat from which the series sprang, yet pro- 
fess neither of them to have attained the octave limit, but bear 
in the nearer instance the title of augmented seventh, and in the 
remoter instance that of triply-augmented sixth. Thus the wider 
the intervals increase in actual distance, the narrower becomes 
their scale nomenclature. Curious anomaly this! And yet for 
those widening intervals with gradually contracting names the 
pianoforte, the modern musical be-all and end-all, has no sym- 
pathy, but forces all alike into its iron mould of twelve sounds 
only in the octave. That instruments of the Violin family have 
greater freedom in this respect; giving the performer control over 
the notes produced, is no doubt one reason for the growing popu- 
larity of those instruments among ladies as well as gentlemen ; 
and their influence, when once fairly established, will unquestion- 
ably and deservedly be permanent. 

Yet improve or change our instruments as we may, the funda- 
mental difficulty still remains unsolved, and we fear will ever so 
remain: how to proportion whatever intermediate intervals we 
have or may have so as to lead upward or downward to a true oc- 
tave. We have seen how wide of the mark twelve major fifths 
land us. Six major seconds have answered our purpose no 
better, leaving us short of the octave though with extra vibra- 
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tions. Three major thirds, whose proportion is 64:81, when 
read upwards :— 

A-sharp : C-doublesharp 

F-sharp : A-sharp 

D-natural : F-sharp 


produce exactly the same result as the upper of the two octaves 
in the previous table of major seconds; while four minor thirds, 
of the proportion 27 : 32, also read upwards :— 


C-flat : E-doubleflat 
A-flat : C-flat 
F-natural : A-fiat 
D-natural : F-natural 


produce the contrary effect of an increased nominal interval, the 
diminished ninth, with a reduced number of vibrations. Thus, 
while in the previous cases a nominal seventh gave us a sharpened 
octave, in this last case a nominal ninth makes compensation by 
giving us on its part a flattened octave. This is difficulty No. 1, 
—how to produce, by evolution from within its boundary limits, 
a true octave. 

Difficulty No. 2 is of another kind. It is,—how, having posses- 
sion of a true octave of which we are able to give no account, 
except that it is the result of a double number of atmospheric 
vibrations, to produce, by involution from its boundary limits, the 
place of any interval within the octave. Until we can discover 
the central point of an octave which shall bear the same propor- 
tion to both its limits, we shall never be able to settle the places 
of the intermediate sounds except approximately. As the octave 
stands in the proportion of 1:2, it is evident that with our pre- 
sent powers we shall never be able to work out a true solution. 
The same question under other forms—to ascertain the proportion 
of a diagonal to the sides of a square ; or the proportion between 
the sides of two squares, the area of one being double that of the 
other—has caused many a student’s head to ache long previously 
to the musician even knowing his share of the difficulty, much 
less attempting to solve it. 

Before saying our last word on this subject, we will allude to 
the second objection urged in the first lines of this paper, and 
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ask: Can the difficulty of representing the sounds of the Oriental 
scales by the modern Western notation be much greater than 
those we have been discussing, or can the failure be more con- 
spicuous? We think we see our way to quite as fair an approxi- 
mate result as has been thus far attained with Music which, 
because familiar, we consider better adapted to our means and 
requirements. Of course, the result we propose is only approxi- 
mate, but that, we again assert, is all that any system of Music 
has thus far attained. 

In the following Table of Comparative Vibrations of the thirty- 
one notes within the compass of an octave, the inequalities we 
have already pointed out are rendered palpable to all. We see, 
in illustration of difficulty No. 1, the great differences of effect in 
the two or three notes bracketed together under one pianoforte 
key, how that nominally lower notes, if sharp, are sharper than 
nominally higher notes on the same key; and vice versa, that 
nominally higher notes, if flat, are flatter than nominally lower 
notes. /.g., C-doublesharp is appreciably sharper than D-natural 
or E-doubleflat, though nominally lower than both; and E-double- 
flat is to the same extent flatter than D-natural or C-doublesharp, 
though nominally higher than both. In the same way with the 
black keys: C-sharp is sharper than D-flat, though nominally 
lower; and D-flat is flatter than C-sharp, though nominally 
higher. We see also, in illustration of difficulty No. 2, how un- 
equally the different internal notes are spread over the range of 
the octave limits. ‘The Wolf’ is here to be found in each note 
wherever we choose to search for it, proving the great necessity 
of the pianoforte tuner’s empirical mean sound of the twelve keys 
which make up his octave. 

We may mention, in conclusion of these preliminary remarks, 
that the following Table of Comparative Vibrations, specially cal- 
culated, has been based upon the old normal diapason of 512 
vibrations per second in the open tube of 12 inches, which gives 
to the notes of the diatonic scale the following numbers :— 


D 576 G 384 
C 512 F 3412 
B 486 E 324 


A 432 Dj 288 

















which numbers have been multiplied by 4°17942208512, the 
lowest common term comprehending all the thirtyone notes of 


the octave without a remainder. 


Of the Thirtyone Notes within the compass of an Octave. 
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TABLE OF COMPARATIVE VIBRATIONS 


PIANOFORTE 


Keys. 


ee 
- 


NortEs. 


. C-doublesharp, . 
. D-natural, . . 
. E-doubleflat, . 





12. 


11. 


10. 


ne en ee te wa 
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. C-sharp, . 

. D-flat, 

. B-sharp, . 

. C-natural, 

. D-doubleflat, 

. A-doublesharp, . 
. B-natural, 

. C-flat, 

. A-sharp, . 

SY Pree 
. G-doublesharp, . 
. A-natural, 

. B-doublefiat, 

. G-sharp, . 
* {oe 
. F-doublesharp, . 
. G-natural, 

. A-doublefiat, 

. F-sharp, . 

. G-flat, 

. E-sharp, . 

. F-natural, . 

. G-doubleflat, 

. D-doublesharp, . 
. E-natural, 

. F-flat, . 

. D-sharp, . 

> mer wer 
. C-doublesharp, . 
. D-natural, 


, E-doubleflat, 


CoMPARATIVE 
VIBRATIONS. 


2440°19119519584 
2407°34712102912 
2374°94511599616 





2285:09902503936 
2254°34243432448 
2169-05884017408 
2139°86410758144 
2111-°06232532992 
2058°91132094649 
2031-19913336832 
2003°85994162176 
1928-05230237696 
1902°10142896128 
1830°14339639688 
1805°51034077184 
1781-20883699712 
1713°82426877952 
1690°75682574336 
1626°79413013056 
1604-89808068608 
1583°29674399744 
1523°39935002624 
1502°89495621632 
1446:03922678272 
1426°57607172096 
1407:37488355328 
1372°60754729766 
1554°13275557888 
1335°90662774784 
1285°36820158464 
1268-06761930752 
1220°09559759792 
1203°67356051456 
1187°47255799808 
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The Music of the Eastern Churches, Orthodox and other, as 
indeed of the Eastern nations generally, Christian and non- 
Christian, is based primarily upon the chromatic genus containing 
two semitones in the tetrachord. The diatonic genus containing 
one semitone only in the tetrachord is also in use, but is seldom 
sustained exclusively for any length of time in practice, being 
blended, sooner or later, to a greater or lesser extent, with the 
chromatic genus. 

Upon the nature of the tetrachord, and the position it occupies 
in the octave scale, depends the character of the Mode, or as it is 
commonly styled in Great Britain—‘the Key.’ As we have 
already several times used the word key in a mechanical sense, 
applying it to the finger levers of the pianoforte, we prefer, 
rather than affix to the word a second sense, and write of ‘ major 
keys,’ ‘ minor keys,’ ‘ keys of D, F,’ etc., to use either or both of 
the words scale and mode, which are equally widely accepted, and 
far more worthy of acceptance. 

Of the diatonic tetrachord with one semitone only, there are 
three varieties: (1) that in which the semitone occupies the 
lowest interval ; (2) that in which it occupies the central interval ; 
and (3) that in which it occupies, as in most modern music, the 
highest interval, which is styled, when so occupied, the leading 
interval. These three varieties of tetrachord, whose differences 
of character are evident to all, have each twv instances in the 
octave, forming the six minor fourths of a former paragraph, as 
set forth in the following :— 






































EXAMPLE I. 
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where the second instance of each variety occurs on the second 
stave, immediately underneath its prototype. 

An octave consists of two tetrachords. The three diatonic 
tetrachords with one semitone each of the above example, when 
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interblended one with another, give aine distinct diatonic octave 
scales, of which five consist of natural notes only, and four have 
need of the transposing characters, sharps and flats. Of these 
four latter, two forms are given in their respective staves, in each 
of which one tetrachord is natural, the other transposed. The 
nine octave scales in the following example are set out differently 
in ascending and descending ; the ascending scales lying between 
their more normal limits; those descending lying between the 
limits of a common octave—D:D. This latter arrangement 
shows more plainly to the unpractised eye the actual differences 
in the various scales. 


EXAMPLE II. 
1 and 1. Common Octave. 





































































































Beside the three varieties of the diatonic tetrachord given 
above, there is still a fourth variety, differing essentially from its 
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three companions. Those three, with their duplicates, each 
formed a minor fourth, and each contained within its limits two 
tones and one semitone. As we shall shortly see, much depends 
upon the relative position of those two tones and one semitone. 
But in this fourth tetrachord there is no semitonal interval. The 
three intervals are each in extent one tone: hence the common 
name of triton given to this major diatonic fourth. It is un- 
mistakably dissonant. 
Fee III. 


aa}... * 


— — — 
: = — oe aw 


sos 7-¢- 











This tritonal tetrachord or major fourth, blended with the 
three tetrachords previously given, furnishes us with seven addi- 
tional diatonic octave scales, of which seven two only consist en- 
tirely of natural notes. The remaining five are assisted by 
sharps and flats, and have, as in Example IL, two instances in 
each stave. The descending scales have also the previous com- 
mon octave limit. 
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The first remark we will make in reviewing the above sixteen 
diatonic octave scales, is, that excepting the last, No. 16, they 
obviously divide themselves into three classes: (1) that in which 
all the notes are natural; (2) that in which one sharp or one flat 
is needed for its normal definition ; and (3) that which has similar 
need for two sharps or two flats. 

Of the first class, all the seven possible tetrachords are made 
available in the formation of seven diatonic scales, thus :— 

No. 2. No, 13. No. 9. No. 4, 
abedjefga|bede|fgab|cdef|gabcldefg|abed 
No. 1. No. 12, No. 6. 








Of the second class, five diatonic octave scales only are pos- 
sible; two, those commencing with f and c-sharp, being precluded 
on account of the tetrachord ¢ de f, which forms a diminished 
fourth belonging to the chromatic genus. Omitting the alterna- 
tive scales in Examples II. and IV. with one flat, we append 
those with one sharp, and designate the sharpened note by an 
italic letter. 


No 5. No. 14. No. 8. 
ae, Te ae Se 
abcdlefga|bede|fgab|cdef|gabc|defg|labed 

eee poe” _ 
No. 3. No. 11. 


Of the third class with two sharps or two flats, there are pos- 
sible only three diatonic octave scales, those commencing with 
a,e,and b. The scales commencing with f and c-sharp are pre- 
cluded by a second variety of the diminished fourth—e de f; 
and those commencing with g and d-sharp by yet a third variety 
of the diminished fourth—d e f g. These two latter varieties of 
the diminished fourth, as we shall presently see, though cliro- 
matic in the modern sense of the term, form no part of the 
Oriental chromatic genus. 


No. 10. No. 15. 
a on a “= ty Pa! 
abcdlefga|bede|lfgab|icdef|gabc|defglilabed 
SO 


No. 7. 





The differences of character observable in these three classes 
of diatonic scale are traceable entirely to the relative disposing 
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of the semitones in the two tetrachords. In the first or natural 
class the semitones occur after intervals of three and two tones 
alternately, thus :— 


f g a be d ef g a be d ef, &e.; 


in the second class they occur after intervals of four tones and 
one tone alternately, thus :— 


f g a b cd ef g a b ed ef, &.; 


while in the third class the two semitones occupy adjoining posi- 
tions after intervals of five tones, thus :— 


f g a bc def gabe def, &. 


The greater and lesser dimensions of the tones and semitones we 
have endeavoured in this paragraph to illustrate by greater and 
lesser spacings between the letters; and to show the gradually 
increasing groups of three, four, aud five tones, have commenced 
each class of scale with f. 

As asmall mnemonic of these three classes of diatonic scale, 
it may be as well to point out: that while the three normal 
forms, Nos. 9, 8, and 7, commence in the sharp series with C, D, 
and E; in the alternative series with flats each of the three alike 
commence with C, 

We will remark next upon the above sixteen diatonic octave 
scales, that they are supposed to vary in degrees of purity. And 
though this may seem to many a mere fancy, yet a little reflection 
will show that there is more in the supposition than is at first 
evident. 

No one, for instance, will deny that the last scale on the list, 
No. 16, which we passed by in our previous remark, is thoroughly 
unworkable, and worthy of the place it occupies. The causes of 
its unworkableness are (1) that the two tritonal tetrachords of 
which it consists are incapable of junction, the initial note of the 
second tetrachord (f or c-flat) being actually lower in pitch than 
the final note of the first tetrachord (e-sharp or b) ; and (2) that 
it contains no semitonal interval, the chief ingredient of character. 

The least perfect of the remaining fifteen scales which possess 
character are unquestionably those which admit one instance of 
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the tritonal tetrachord of Example III., and of these there are two 
varieties : (1) those which have the triton in the upper tetrachord ; 
and (2) those which have the triton in the lower tetrachord. 
Those scales which have the triton in the upper tetrachord are 
not merely top-heavy in appearance, but are lacking in the 
consonant major fifth; which lack has always Leen regarded as 
an imperfection, though little heeded as such in practice. With 
this least perfect class in its two varieties we will commence our 
list. 
1. Scales having the triton in the upper tetrachord. 
Nos. 15, 14, and 13. 
2. Scales having the triton in the lower tetrachord. 
Nos. 10, 11, and 12. 

The scales formed of the tetrachords with a semitonal interval 
in Example I. increase gradually in importance from (1) that 
which has need of two sharps or two flats, to (2) those which 
have need of one sharp or one flat only; thence finally to 
(3) those which consist solely and simply of natural notes. We 
resume our list with the first two of these three classes, 


3. Scale with minor fourth tetrachords needing two sharps or 
two flats. 
No. 7. 
4. Scales with minor fourth tetrachords needing one sharp or one flat. 
Nos. 5, 3, and 8. 

Of the scales which consist solely and simply of natural notes, 
and have no need of sharp or flat, there are two varieties : 
(1) those in which the two tetrachords differ; and (2) most 
perfect of all, those in which the two tetrachords are of the same 
form. These varieties complete our list of gradually increasing 
degrees of purity. 

5. Natural scales with tetrachords differing in form. 
Nos. 6 and 2. 
6. Natural scales with tetrachords similar in form. 
Nos. 9, 1, and 4. 
Another property possessed by the above sixteen diatonic 


octave scales, which calls for remark, is the capacity of each for 
VOL. XIV. s 
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treatment in Double Counterpoint. Even No. 16, unworkable 
in practice though it be, possesses this property in the most 
important numeric interval. 

In the scales Nos. 4, 5, 7, and 16, the respective pairs of tetra- 
chords are the exact converse of each other. This fact causes 
these four scales to adapt themselves naturally to the exigencies 
of Double Counterpoint in the Octave, thus :— 


No. 4. No. 7. 

d ch a g fe d edeba g fe 
def gabed ef gabe de 
No. 5. No. 16. 
agfedeba b a g fe dec b 
abedefga | bed «eé gab 


Double Counterpoint in the Ninth is formed in three instances 
by the junction of the scales Nos. 2, 3, and 15 with Nos. 6, 8, 
and 10, in contrary motion, thus :— 


Nos. 2 and 6. Nos. 3 and 8. 
g fe dcb a e de b a g fe 
abe def g def gabed 
Nos. 15 and 10. 
bag fede b 


a bedef ga 





a 
a 


Double Counterpoint in the Tenth is the product of the junc- 
tion of scales Nos. 1 and 14 with Nos. 9 and 11:— 


Nos. 1 and 9. Nos. 14 and 11. 
e d ch a g fe~ ba gfede b 
ec d ef g a be es a bedef g 


a] 





And lastly, one instance of Double Counterpoint in the 
Eleventh is furnished by the junction of the two remaining 
scales :— 

Nos. 13 and 12. 
bag fedcb 
f ga bedef 


One advantage of this superior wealth (more than double that 
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known to the West) of the Oriental diatonic genus, and its 
Double Contrapuntal facilities, is, that ax Eastern musician has 
no temptation to take a melody based upon one scale or mode, 
and treat it, on his own private judgment, as if based upon an- 
other scale or mode. He would never, for instance, think of 
taking the well-known Gregorian Chant of the 1st Tone, based 
upon scale No. 4— 


aa g ala g f gg a 
and treat it as if it were based upon scale No. 9 transposed from 


C to F, and commonly called F major with one flat. Neither 
would he take its Double Counterpoint equivalent— 


aa g ala g f gg a 

ee a gig a b aa g 
and treat it as if based upon the scale of G with one sharp. But 
he would hold both to belong to their parent scale, the natural 
scale of D, as in No. 4, the first as a dominant form, the second 
as a subdominant inversion, and attack them boldly in obedience 
to the laws of that scale, thus :— 


EXAMPLE V. 
** GREGORIAN Tone I.; First ENDING.” 
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Double Counterpoint in the Octave of the same. 
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Double Counterpoint i in the menace of Basso. 




















But we beg pardon: we are anticipating somewhat; and as a 
question of fact the Eastern Church does not know this particular 
Chant, though its parent scale is familiar enough to,her. The 
evil protested against, that of injudicious admixture of Modes, 
must be held responsible for the digression. 

In proceeding now to classify the above diatonic scales 
ecclesiastically, we will, as a first step, ask the reader to compare 
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attentively the two following, well-known, excellent Psalm tunes. 
The former of the two is better known in England by the name 
‘ London New,’ but we prefer to retain its older name ‘ Newtown,’ 
which that learned musician, the late Rev. W. H. Havergal, in 
his Preface to Old Church Psalmody, 1847, now unfortunately 
no longer in print, tells us ‘was probably called from Newton, 
the appendage to “the au/dtoun o’ Ayr.”’* Mr. Havergal further 
asserts that ‘the Scotch lay fair claim to its composition.’ Of 
the latter tune nothing can be said to increase its fair fame, and 
since Mr. Havergal’s //istory of the Old Hundredth Psalm Tune, 
with Specimens, London: Sampson Low & Son, 1854, nothing 
further can be expected in elucidation of its origin. 


EXAMPLE VI. 



























From the ‘‘ Scotch Psalter,” 1635. 
‘* NEWTOWN.’ Harmonised by Rev. W. H. HAVERGAL. 
.o= 
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From ‘‘ Day’s Psalter,” 1563. 
Harmonised ihe Rev. W. H. HAvERGAL. 



























































* This mixing up of Newton and Newtown is Mr. Havergal’s own, and 
it is too late now to get his explanation or correction. The Penny Cyclo- 
pedia, 1836, gives the name repeatedly in two words, as New Town (Ayr). 
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These two tunes are here set in what most musicians would 
style the same ‘key of F major.’ In general harmonic effect 
there is little or no difference between them. Both commence 
and finish upon the same tonic, which tonic is governed at the 
close by the same dominant harmony in the same quint position. 
It is true the greater number of notes of double length in the 
latter tune causes it to be a little more time-taking, and so to 
appear somewhat heavier; and this is a very fair description of 
the difference which distinguishes the latter tune from its more 
rapid and sprightly precursor. But the real cause of the 
respective sprightliness and heaviness of these two tunes is not in 
the mere difference of time consumed (the tunes stand respectively 
in note length as 3 to 4), but in a far more deep-seated fact, the 
fact that the compass of the two tunes is not the same. Both 
commence upon the same note, F: but while ‘ Newtown’ ascends 
to F an octave higher, ‘Old Hundredth’ ascends to the dominant, 
C, only. But the three notes wanting to the upper compass of 
the latter tune are supplied downward, for whereas ‘ Newtown’ 
does not descend below its commencing note, ‘Old Hundredth’ 
descends to the dominant on C below. So that the compass of 
the two tunes is as exhibited in the following :— 


EXAMPLE VIL 
Tonic octave compass of ‘‘ NEwrown.” Scale No. 9 transposed. 
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Dominant octave compass of ‘‘OLD HUNDREDTH.” Scale No. 6 transposed. 
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We ask the reader to notice particularly the difference in the 
two scales in this last example. Both are scales of the same tonal 
class, but the latter is evidently a development of the former. 
But a development in which direction, upward or downward ? 
Ostensibly downward, as the latter descends three notes below the 
tonic, and would be styled by Western musicians a hypo or plagal 
of the former scale. But looking at the two scales as they stand 
in their tetrachordal relation, we see at once that. in spite of the 
lowered pitch of the latter (the notes where agreeing in name 
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being an octave apart), and in spite also of the inferior position 
claimed for that latter by the titles hypo and plagal, the develop- 
ment is clearly upward. The three bar-measures each contain a 
tetrachord, and the growth is to the right hand in an upward 
direction, as follows :— 


No. 9, transposed. 
fgab|cdef| gabe 
No. 6, transposed. 








This upward growth of its plagal scales it is which characterises 
the Gregorian development of the older musical system founded 
upon the scales Nos. 4, 1, 12, and 6, formulated by, and named 
after, the great St. Ambrose of Milan. A few words will serve 
to explain this Gregorian development, a clear appreciation of 
which is necessary for the true understanding of the Oriental 
application of the diatonic genus. 

In previous paragraphs we pointed out the relative degrees of 
purity of the different scales, and proceeded to show their 
capacity each for Double Counterpoint. The sixth, or highest 
class of purity, the two tetrachords of each octave scale being 
similar, was claimed for Nos. 9, 1, and 4; the highest order of 
Double Counterpoint, that in the Octave, was the property of 
Nos. 4, 5, 7, and 16, the two tetrachords of each being converse. 
The one scale which combines both these merits is No. 4. No. 
4 is the 1st Tone of both the Ambrosian and Gregorian systems 
of scales, and is styled The Dorian Mode. 

Scale No. 1, also of the sixth or highest degree of purity, yet 
unable to form of itself a Double Counterpoint without the 
concurrence of No. 9, is the 2nd Tone Ambrosian and the 3rd 
Gregorian, and is styled The Phrygian Mode. 

Scale No. 12, of the second degree of purity only, with dis- 
similar tetrachords, one of them being the tritonal dissonance, 
and with capacity for only the most distant numeric order of 
Double Counterpoint, forms the 3rd Tone Ambrosian and the 5th 
Gregorian, and is styled The Lydian Mode. 

Scale No. 6, of the fifth degree of purity, with dissimilar tetra- 
chords, but both possessing the semitonal interval, and with the 
capacity of concurring with No, 2 to produce the second order of 
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Double Counterpoint, is the 4th Tone Ambrosian and the 7th 
Gregorian, and is styled The Mixolydian Mode. 

These four Ambrosian Tones are, in the Gregorian system, 
regarded as of primary importance, as, in fact, the only 
‘authentic’ Modes. They did sole duty in the West, for it is 
impossible to say how long, previous to St. Ambrose’s time as 
well as after. An extension of each scale was, however, at last 
found necessary to regulate the growing mass of musical matter, 
which already in Pope Gregory’s time by its tendency to increased 
compass had outrun the limits of the authentic or primary Modes, 
and the following plan of extension was adopted. 

The four Ambrosian Modes are thus constituted, in alphabetical 
order :-— 


1. The Dorian Mode, defg|abcd 
2. The Phrygian Mode, efga|bcede 
3. The Lydian Mode, fgab|cdef 
4, The Mixolydian Mode, gabc|defg 


and a very little consideration would be sufficient to show the 
reforming Pope Gregory or his advisers, that to take the first 
Phrygian tetrachord ef ga, and append it to the detached 
second Dorian tetrachord, thus: abcd | ef ga, is in effect to 
make a new scale, which is really from a Western point of view, 
a Doriophrygian Mode. The same process applied to the first 
Lydian and second Phrygian tetrachords would produce a 
Phrygiolydian Mode or scale: b cde | f gab; and so with the 
first Mixolydian and second Lydian tetrachords: c def | gabe. 
But in naming these new scales, which, as we have seen, are each 
a portion of two adjoining scales, it pleased their projector or 
projectors to ignore altogether the source of their new upper 
tetrachord, and claim relationship with the scale only which 
furnishes the lower tetrachord. Hence it is that— 


The Doriophrygian, abcd|efga has become The Hypodorian Mode, 
The Phrygiolydian, bcde| fg ab has become The Hypophrygian Mode, 
The Lydiomixolydian, c d e f | ga bc has become The Hypolydian Mode. 


The Modes of the Gregorian system, formed thus of the four 
Ambrosian and the three composite scales just given, are regulated 
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in the following order, the new Modes each following the parent 
whose name it bears :— 


. The Dorian Mode (No. 4). 

. The Hypodorian Mode (No. 2). 

. The Phrygian Mode (No. 1). 

. The Hypophrygian Mode (No. 13). 
. The Lydian Mode (No. 12). 

. The Hypolydian Mode (No. 9). 

. The Mixolydian Mode (No. 6). 


“1 Se O& ND 


With the 8th and the so-called 9th Gregorian Modes we have 
here nothing to do, since they are, as scales, merely repetitions of 
Tones 1 and 2. And so of any further extension of the num- 
bers: they can be obtained only by repetition of some of the fore- 
going. 

The great point we wish to be borne in mind is, that the 
Western hypo or plagal Modes are a development to the right 
hand, in an upward direction. 

In the East the exact opposite is the case. Even in the secular 
books of instruction authorised by the Ottoman Government for 
use in the Turkisn Empire, the title of one of which is at the 
head of this article, though they agree with the Western order 
of Tones commencing with D as the basis, and so proceed to E, 
F, and G, for the second, third, and fourth Tones, as in the 
Ambrosian reckoning, yet they never swerve from the ancient 
Greek ecclesiastical manner of development, which is to the left 
hand, in a downward direction. 

In illustration of this we will take the Dorian Mode of the 
West which corresponds to Td Avovyxiéx of the secular Araboperso- 
‘ turkish system (riv *Apaforepcorovpxixqv), and compare the respective 
development of their hypo or plagal Modes. 














The Dorian mode forms its Td Awvyxdx forms its plagal 
plagal upwards, thus :— downwards, thus :— 
No. 4. No. 4. 
defg|labcdlefga gabc|defg|abed 
ey lal Non age 
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We see from this example, that while the Dorian Mode took 
its upper tetrachord, and appended to it the tetrachord next 
above it in pitch, to produce its plagal : Td Acvyxéx took its lower 
tetrachord, and prefixed to it the tetrachord next below it in 
pitch, and thereby produced its playal, which is named To Teyxdx, 
and is the lowest scale of the Arabopersoturkish system. 

The same method of treatment is adopted with the other three 
primary modes, and the total result of the secular Oriental dia- 
tonic system of scales is as follows (to be read upwards) :— 


Name. Number. Compass. Gregorian equivalent. Number. 
Ti NeBa, . 4th Tone, G@toG, The Mixolydyian Mode, 7th Tone. 
Td Thapyxdx, 3rd Tone, Fto F, The Lydian Mode, . . 5th Tone. 
Td Leyedx, 2nd Tone, Eto E, The Phrygian Mode, . 3rd Tone. 
Td Avovyxidx, 1st Tone, DtoD, The Dorian Mode, . . Ist Tone. 
Td‘Pdocr, . 4th Plagal, C toC, The Hypolydian Mode,. 6th Tone. 
Td’Apax, . 3rd Plagal, Bto B, The Hypophrygian Mode, 4th Tone. 


Td’Aonpdv, 2nd Playal, A to A, The Hypodorian Mode,. 2nd Tone. 
Td Teyxdx, Ist Plagal, G toG. 


But it is with the Oriental ecclesiastical element in Music that 
we have now most concern. And here not only does the same 
rule obtain which we have just illustrated in the Oriental secular 
school, of forming the plagal Modes by adding to the side 
(rd mAdyos) in such a way as to produce a hypo never to be con- 
founded with a hyper, in this respect alone marking a broad line 
of severance from the West: but we find in addition an entirely 
different set of primary or fundamental Modes with quite an- 
other order of intermodal progress, 

The Western order of intermodal progress, as well as its 
plagal development, were both upward. 

The Oriental secular order of intermodal progress was upward, 
but its plagal development was downward. 

The Oriental ecclesiastical order of intermodal progress, as 
well as its plagal development, are both downward. 

Thus, the Western (Gregorian) and Oriental secular Modes 
both read upward, as follows :— 

7th Tone, The Mixolydian Mode, G to G, Td NeSd,. . 4th Tone. 
5th Tone, The Lydian Mode, . FtoF, Td Thapyxitx, 3rd Tone. 


3rd Tone, The Phrygian Mode,. Eto E, Td Zeyxidx,. 2nd Tone. 
1st Tone, The Dorian Mode, . DtoD, Td Awvyxdx, 1st Tone, 
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While the Oriental ecclesiastical Modes read downward, as 
follows :— 


Oriental Ecclesiastical Modes. Compass. Gregorian equivalent. Number. 
Ist Tone, The Dorian Mode, . . . EtoE, The Phrygian Mode, . . 3rd Tone. 
2nd Tone, The Phrygian Mode,. . . DtoD, The Dorian Mode,. . . 1st Tone. 
3rd Tone, The Lydian Mode, . . . C toC, The Hypolydian Mode, . 6th Tone. 
4th Tone, The Mixolydian Mode,. . BtoB, The Hypophrygian Mode, 4th Tone. 


lst Plagal, The Hypodorian Mode, . Ato A, The Hypodorian Mode, . 2nd Tone. 

2nd Plagal, The Hypophrygian Mode, . G to G, The Mixolydian Mode, . 7th Tone. 

3rd Plagal, The Hypolydian Mode,. . Fto F, The Lydian Mode,. . . 5th Tone. 

4th Plagal, The Hypomixolydian Mode, E to E. 

The Dorian and Phrygian Modes respectively are here found 
to take each other’s place and exchange notes; so do the Lydian 
and Hypolydian Modes; so also do the Mixolydian and Hypo- 
phrygian Modes. The Hypodorian Mode remains the same in 
both systems, though the parent Dorians themselves vary ; and 
the Oriental Hypomixolydian Mode is unrepresented in the 
Gregorian system. 

EXAMPLE VIII. 


The Dorian Mode. 1st Tone. 
Common Octave. 


= — —= 7 
The Phrygian Mode. 2nd Tone. 
(4) a a’ —> iS = == 
— ee 
The Lydian Mode. 3rd Tone. 
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(9) & ee | mee oe f- 4 Ste 
<2 ar ee ut —=— — 
The Mixolydian Mode. 4th Tone. 

(13) &. <=} a =e * = ——_ 

esos SF wo e a i —s 

The Hypodorian Mode. 1st Plagal Tone. 

(2) & ae 

- = v> ae? e/ —— ~~ 

The Hypophrygian Mode. 2nd Plagal Tone. 


2 
[| 4 — i. 
iis 














The a Mode. 3rd Plagal Tone. 


(12) SS =$ = =j 
— s CS = oS a e ~ 


The Hypomixelydian Mode, 4th Plagal Tone, has the same compass as The 
Dorian Mode, 1st Tone, 
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This very material difference both in the Modes and their 
formation may be further made evident in the following examples, 
which mark the upward and downward intermodal progress and 
the development of the respective plagal Modes. The upper 
brackets in both cases denote the authentic, primary, or funda- 
mental Modes ; the lower brackets denote the plagal Modes. 


THE GREGORIAN SysTEM OF MODEs. 
(Read from left to rigit.) 
1st Tone. 3rd Tone. 5th Tone. 7th Tone. 





 * ei - -—™ " ——- | i \ 
defg|abcd|efga|becde|fgab|cdef|gabc|defg|abed 





2nd Tone. 4th Tone. 6th Tone. 8th Tone. 


THe ORIENTAL ECCLESIASTICAL SYSTEM OF MODEs. 
(Read from right to left.) 


4th Tone. 3rd Tone. 2nd Tone. 1st Tone. 
efga|bede|fgab|cdef]| gabc| defg |abcd|efga|bede 
4th Plagal. 3rd Plagal. 2nd Plagal. 1st Plagal. 








The 8th Tone Gregorian and 4th Plagal Oriental, both named 
Hypomixolydian, develop each no new feature as scales, being 
in the one case higher, in the other case lower octave repetitions 
of their respective 1st or Dorian Tones. 

Thus far the diatonic genus of the East has corresponded in 
the matter of notes with the diatonic genus of the West. The 
manner of forming the scales of each has differed, so also have 
the names of the scales themselves: but the individual notes have 
been the same. They all have been natural notes, and the scales 
formed by their means have all been natural. The 3rd Tone 
Oriental and 6th Tone Gregorian are very familiar to medern 
ears as the Major mode; while the 1st Plagal Oriental and 2nd 
Tone Gregorian have been generally regarded as the correct 
form of the Minor Mode, atleast in descending. 

The aggregate of the degrees of purity in the primary and 
plagal ranks of both systems undergoes no change. Although 
as primaries B and C in the Oriental system take the place of F 
and G in the Gregorian, the loss on B as compared with F is 
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fully compensated by the gain on C as compared withG. F 
was already of low rank, the lowest but one; B.is simply that 
one degree lower. G was of the fifth class; C is of the sixth or 
highest class. The Double Counterpoint facilities also have 
undergone no change of any worth, for the inversion of C with 
E, though of the tenth, is quite as perfect, and more agreeable, 
than that of the ninth on G. B and F were already in con- 
currence. 

We now approach the other two classes of scales in the diatonic 
genus of the East: those classes in which the tonal and semitonal 
intervals are differently grouped, which therefore have need, in 
their most normal form, of one and two sharps, or of one and two 
flats. 

Let us briefly recapitulate what was said a few pages back 
respecting the three classes of diatonic scales. (1) When the two 
semitones per octave occur after intervals of three and two tones 
alternately, no sharp or flat is needed, excepting for transposing 
purposes. (2) When the two semitones occur after intervals of 
four tones and one tone alternately, one sharp or one fiat is 
needed ; and (3) when the two semitones occupy adjoining posi- 
tions after intervals of five tones, two sharps or two flats are 
needed. 

The second class of scales, that which has need of one sharp 
or one flat, is formed of Nos. 3, 5, 8,11, and 14. These scales 
are developed in the following order from right to left, commencing 
with No. 3. No. 14 is however in an anomalous position, having 
no parent from which to develop downwards, in consequence of 
F being an impossible scale in this class, as before explained. It 
therefore takes the place of a Gregorian hypo by developing up- 
wards from No. 3, but with the more appropriate title of a hyper. 
We select for illustration, as we did previously, the series needing 
one sharp. 

No. 8. No. 3. 


gabce|defg|abcdlefga|bede|fgab 
No. 11. No. 5. No. 14. 











These scales being entirely of a composite nature, even in the 
upper or primary rank, have of necessity composite names to 
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distinguish them, formed of the two tetrachords of the primary 
scales in the descending order, as follows :— 


EXAMPLE IX. 


The Phrygiodorian Mode. 
Common Octave. 








0 SS 
— 
The Hypophrygiodorian (or Doriolydian) Mode. 














0 Se eel 


The Lydiophrygian Mode. 








H+} 











oni an 


(8) ——S—— 


The Hypolydiophrygian Mode. 


(11) = = = Se 
$= = ste_ — ew, — 


The Hyperphrygiodorian Mode. 


~~ oo &. 


(14) = —— EZ So je 
— ~ 


These scales also, it will be remembered, are of different 
degrees of purity: No 14 being in the first or lowest class, and 
No. 11 in the class next above, both possessing the tritonal tetra- 
chord; while Nos. 5, 3, and 8 are in the fourth class, and 
possess each two semitonal tetrachords. 

The Double Counterpoint facilities, also, of these scales are 
very great: No 5 possessing within itself power for the octave 
inversion ; Nos. 3 and 8 possessing concurrent power to form the 
ninth ; and Nos. 14 and 11 concurring to form the tenth. 

One scale, moreover, of this second class, No. 8, was, until the 
last few years, the accepted ascending form of the Minor Mode 
in all English books of musical instruction. 

The third class of Oriental diatonic scales, that which has need 
of two sharps or two flats, is formed, by three instances only, of 
Nos. 7, 10, and 15. These scales are developed from right to 
left in the case of Nos. 7 and 10; No. 15 develops Gregorian 
fashion, and thus becomes a hyper, as did No. 14 in the second 
class of scales, and for exactly the same reason. We select for 
illustration the series needing two sharps. 
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No. 7. 
abed|efga|bede|fgab 


No. 10. No. 15. 








No. 7 being composed of a Lydian and Dorian tetrachord from 
right to left in the descending order, of necessity takes the com- 
pound name furnished by those tetrachords, and imparts the 
same to its dependant plagal Modes :— 


EXAMPLE X. 


The Lydiodorian Mode. 
Common Octave. 








(7) =e iE 


4 — 





























i! -- —~ [| "2 _ } 1 


(15) =a t =F 2 











— — 


No. 15 stands at the bottom of the lowest class of purity, and 
No. 10 stands last in the class above, both possessing the tritonal 
tetrachord ; while No. 7, which possesses two semitonal tetra- 
chords, has the honour of a third class entirely to itself. No. 7 
also possesses the highest Double Counterpoint capacity, that of 
the introspective octave, of which capacity the two previous 
classes of scales furnish only one instance each ; and Nos. 15 and 
10 concur to form a Double Counterpoint in the ninth. The 
scale No. 7 is now more widely known in modern practice than 
it was. The first figure of the original Lancers’ Quadrille affords 
a memorable instance thereof, where the D minor passage has an 
E-flat just before its close. Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley, Bart.,* the 





* On Saturday, April 6th inst., one or two days only after penning his 
name, this dear and highly-valued friend of nearly forty years, whose 
scientific advice was available on all occasions, passed away suddenly to 
his rest. A pang, which all those no longer young can understand, may 
well be credited to the present writer. The kind appreciation of these 
pages by the learned Professor was a foregone conclusion, justified by past 
relations, and was looked forward to with great pleasure. 
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distinguished Professor of Music in the University of Oxford, 
devotes pages 163-4 of his Treatise on Harmony, Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1868, to its discussion, and singularly enough, 
failing to trace the scale to its Eastern original, considers the 
second note of its lower Dorian tetrachord to be a ‘new’ note. 
Three times is this epithet ‘new’ applied to it; but it is highly 
appreciated notwithstanding, for it is also styled ‘ pathetic,’ and 
‘remarkable and very beautiful.’ So that our third class of 
Oriental diatonic scales, feeble though it be in numbers, and 
comparatively low as it certainly is in purity through the five 
tones in the octave standing together in one group and forcing 
the two semitones into each other’s arms, is evidently not lacking 
in dignity, being deemed worthy of homage by one who is per- 
fectly competent to appraise the merits even of an unknown 
musical object. 

The paucity of instances in this, the third class of Oriental 
diatonic scales, reminds us of the four exceptions already alluded 
to in the words: ‘The scales commencing with f and c-sharp are 
precluded by a second variety of the diminished fourth—c d e f ; 
and those commencing with g and d-sharp by yet a third variety 
of the diminished fourth—d e f g. These two latter varieties of 
the diminished fourth, . . . though chromatic in the modern 
sense of the term, form no part of the Oriental chromatic genus.’ 
The major fourth of Example III. was formed by three intervals 
of one tone each; the three minor fourths of Example I. con- 
tained each two tones and one semitone; the two diminished 
fourths at present under consideration contain each one tone and 
two semitones. It might be as well to remark, before bidding 
adieu to the diatonic genus and entering on a new phase of the 
subject, that all semitones thus far alluded to have been diatonic, 
as b:c, d:c-sharp, ete., involving two different alphabetical 
names in each semitone. These, although minor seconds, are 
major semitones, We shall shortly have to make acquaintance 
with another kind of semitone, one which keeps the same alpha- 
betical name, but alters its character: as d: d-sharp, e: e-flat, 
etc. These intervals of one alphabetical name, and styled 
augmented primes, are minor semitones. Thus, a certain excepted 
interval which will shortly appear in this connection, a doubly 
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augmented second = d-flat: e-sharp, which the pianoforte 
assimilates to the diminished fourth =c-sharp : f, consists of one 
tone (d-flat : e-flat) and two minor semitones (e-flat:e, and e: 
e-sharp). The present diminished fourth tetrachords—c d e f 
and d e f g, on the other hand consist, the one upwards and the 
other downwards, of one tone (c-sharp: d-sharp, or g:f) and 
two major semitones (d-sharp:e and e:f, or f:e and e: 
d-sharp). These two instances of the diminished fourth tetra- 
chord, connected as they are with the third class of diatonic 
scales, are clearly of diatonic development, and take their place, 
of right, equally with the dissonant major fourth of Example IIL, 
in the diatonic series. They form a fifth and sixth variety of the 
diatonic tetrachord, as follows :— 


EXAMPLE XI. 








These two new tetrachords, blended with the four previously 
given, furnish us with twenty additional scales: the four omitted 
scales of the third class, formed each by the junction of the 
diminished and tritonal tetrachords, being allied directly to 
the diatonic genus, which we quote; and sixteen others which 
we request the reader to tabulate for himself. Of these sixteen 
others, twelve, by their peculiar junction of the tetrachords in 
the octave, claim affinity with the chromatic genus. The whole 
of the twenty occupy a kind of border-land, some inclining to 
the diatonic genus, others to the chromatic. We indicate in each 
the tetrachords to be joined together, and the initial note or 
notes most convenient and necessary. When two initial notes 
are given, the first in order is the higher in pitch. 


EXAMPLE XII. 
Tetrachords. Initial Notes. 
(17) 5 and 1. B and E. 
(18) 5 and 2. B and D. 
(19) 5 and 3. B and C. 


5 and 4, Common Octave. 
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(21) 1 and 5. B and G. 
(22) 2 and 5. D and G. 
(23) 3 and 5. G. 




















(25) 5 and 5. B and G. 


(26) 6 and 1. A. 

(27) 6 and 2. A and D. 

(28) 6 and 3. A and O. 
6 and 4. 














(30) 6 and 5. G and A. 

(31) 1 and 6. E and F. 

(82) 2 and 6. D and F. 

(33) 8 and 6. C and F. 
4 and 6. 














(35) 5 and 6. - B and F. 
(36) 6 and 6. A and F. 


In like manner that we excepted No. 16 in Example IV. as 
unworkable, on the ground of redundance, so must we except 
Nos. 25, 30, 35, and 36 on the ground of deficiency: the two 
tetrachords in each scale being separated by a doubly augmented 
second, an impossible interval (treated of above) of one tone and 
two minor semitones. Like No. 16 also, Nos. 30 and 35, though 
unworkable, have each the form capable of producing Double 
Counterpoint in the octave. 


THE immense shadow of the Oriental Chromatic genus, bearing 
in its hand the grand total of onehundred and eight untransposed 
octave scales, each differing from all the others, now looms in sight, 
and familiar as we are with its appearance, we confess to con- 
siderable trepidation at its near approach. The whole of the 
pages of the present number of this Review, we dare even to say 
of a year’s issue, would not suffice to exhaust the intricacies of the 
subject : how then can we hope in an article of moderate length 
VOL. XIV. T 
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to treat it with any pretence of justice? We ask our readers to 
consider for a moment what is included under the term of ‘ one- 
hundred and eight untransposed octave scales. The sixteen 
diatonic octave scales in Examples II. and IV. are there presented, 
in the ascending and descending orders, one with one initial note ; 
eight with two initial notes; and seven with three initial notes, 
each. Had the thirtyone notes within the compass of an octave 
been utilized as far as they could serve as initial notes, we should 
have had, instead of thirtyeight forms of these sixteen diatonic 
scales, no fewer than threehundred and seventytwo. If three- 
hundred and seventytwo forms result from the transposition of 
sixteen scales only, what a proportionately larger number may be 
looked for from transposition of the onehundred and eight 
additional chromatic scales ! 

The Chromatic genus of the East is based upon the following 
primary minor fourth tetrachord :— 


EXAMPLE XIII. 
ra —I o & —H 
a $e eS > 


two instances of which joined together form the parent octave 
scale, which requires two sharps or two flats for its normal defini- 
tion, and whose four pairs of notes form each of them a major 
semitone :— 























EXAMPLE XIV. 


Ss SSF « §— a 














It will be seen that this primary minor fourth chromatic tetra- 
chord contains two semitonal intervals, and one augmented second, 
an interval of one tone and a minor semitone. The augmented 
second it is which gives to all Oriental music its peculiar charac- 
ter, and the position of that augmented second in the tetrachord 
has as great an influence as the position of the semitonal interval 
in the three diatonic tetrachords of example I. It was the 
augmented second separating the two diatonic tetrachords of 
twelve scales in example XII. which gave to those scales the 
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chromatic affinity to which we alluded. Two other forms of the 
minor fourth tetrachord are developed by the Chromatic genus, 
as also two major fourth tetrachords, and one diminished fourth 
tetrachord, in’ manner following, taking as usual the series with 
sharps for our illustration, and reading from right to left :-— 


—_—_ Minor. Dimin- Minor. Gune"“-_- Minor. 
fgab|cdef|gabc|defg|abcdlefga 
Maj ——_—-" ished. —— Major. — — 


We give in the following example the three minor fourth 
chromatic tetrachords in the order of their development: 
No. 7, the primary form, with four instances, having the 
augmented second in the central interval; Nos. 8 and 9, with 
each two instances, having the augmented second respectively, 
the one in the highest, the other in the lowest interval. 


EXAMPLE XY. 


























— 
— = 
——s 


-— 
L 








These three minor fourth chromatic tetrachords, blended with 
the six tetrachords of the diatonic genus, furnish us with forty- 
five new octave scales, the first instalment of the onehundred 
and eight chromatic scales. We quote the first thirteen until we 
reach the parent scale No. 49, and indicate the remaining thirty- 
two in the space-saving manner resorted to in example XII. We 
purposely avoid omitting any scale, that the reader may be fur- 
nished with all the tonal material available in the rich Oriental 
musical treasury. 


EXAMPLE XVI. 
7 and 1. Common Octave. 
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Tetrachords, 
(50) 8 and 1. 
(51) 8 and 2. 
(52) 8 and 3. 
(53) 8 and 4, 
(54) 8 and 5. 
(55) 8 and 6. 
(56) 8 and 7. 
(57) 1 and 8. 
(58) 2 and 8. 
(59) 3 and 8. 
(60) 4 and & 





Initial Notes. 
B and E. 
B and D. 
B and C. 
B. 
B and G. 
B and F. 
B and E. 
E. 
E and A. 
E and G. 
E and F. 





Tetrachords, 
(61) 5 and 8. 
(62) 6 and &. 
(63) 7 and 8. 
(64) 8 and 8. 
(65) 9 and 1. 
(66) 9 and 2. 
(67) 9 and 3. 
(68) 9 and 4. 
(69) 9 and 5. 
(70) 9 and 6. 
(71) 9 and 7. 





Initial Notes. 
B and E. 
E and A. 
E. 

B and E. 
A and C. 
G and C. 
C. 
B and C. 
G and C. 
C and F. 
C. 
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Tetrachords. Initial Notes. Tetrachords, Initial Notes. 
(72) 9and 8 E and C. (77) 5and 9 Band F. 
(73) land 9. E and F. (78) 6 and 9. A and F. 
(74) 2and9. D and F. (79) 7and 9. C and F. 
(75) 3and9. C and F. (80) 8 and 9. Band F. 
(76) 4and9. F. (81) 9and 9. C and F. 


The whole of these fortyfive scales are workable, without any 
exception, and Nos. 49, 72, and 80 are capable each of producing 
Double Counterpoint in the octave. No. 44 is regarded by some 
in the present day as the ideal Minor Mode, both in ascending 
and descending. 

Two major fourths are developed by the Chromatic genus 
against one in the Diatonic. Like that one, they are un- 
mistakably dissonant in their external form, beside being chro- 
matic in their internal incidence, the augmented second being 
respectively, the one in the highest, the other in the lowest 
interval. They here follow :— 


EXAMPLE XVII. 


10. 11. 
a ed a 
$= es — 
—™ 


We indicate the forty new octave scales induced by these two 
major fourth chromatic tetrachords and their blending with the 
nine tetrachords already treated of, in the same space-saving 
manner as before. 











Tetrachords, Initial Notes. Tetrachords, Initial Notes, 
(82) 10and1. A. (96) 6and10. AandB 
(83) 10and2. DandF. | (97) 7and10. B. 
(84) 10and3. iF. (98) 8and10. Dand B. 
(85) 10 and 4. A and B. (99) 9and10. Band QC, 
(86) 10 and 5. FandG. | (100) 10and10. Band F. 
(87) 10 and 6. F. (101) lland1l. AandF, 
(88) 10and 7 AandF. | (102) lland2. FandG. 
(89) 10and8 EandA. | (103) Iland3, F. 
(90) 10and9. F. (104) lland4. BandF. 
(91) land10. B. (105) lland5. F andG. 
(92) 2and10, Band D. | (106) lland6. F. 
(93) 3and10. BandG. | (107) lland7. F. 
(94) 4and10. Band F. | (108) lland8 LE and F. 
(95) 5and10. B. (109) lland9, Fandd-fl, 
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Tetrachords. Initial Notes. | Tetrachords, Initial Notes. 
(110) lland10. Band F.| (116) 6and11. AandB. 
(111) landil. B. (117) 7and1l. BandG. 
(112) 2and1l. Band D.| (118) 8andi1l. B. 
(113) 3andl1l. G. (119) 9and1l. Gand C. 
(114) 4and11. Band F.}| (120) 10and11. BandF. 
(115) 5and1l. B. (121) lland1l. F andG. 





Of these forty scales, eight, Nos. 85, 94, 100, 104, 110, 114, 
120, and 121, being composed of two major fourth tetrachords, are, 
like No. 16 in Example IV., unworkable, and for the reasons 
there given. But like No. 16, two of the excepted scales, Nos. 110 
and 120, are each invertible by Double Counterpoint in the octave. 

One chromatic tetrachord now alone remains}to complete the 
Oriental system of tonality. It is that of the diminished fourth 
form, a form of which we were furnished with two instances by 
the diatonic genus. Our readers will have observed, that of the 
twelve differing tetrachords six have been minor (and consonant), 
furnished equally, three and three, by each genus, and six have 
been major or diminished (and dissonant), furnished in the propor- 
tion of one and two in the diatonic to two and one in the chroma- 
tic genus. That final one here follows :— 


EXAMPLE XVIII. 
12. 


pe =| 
oz = = 

This final chromatic tetrachord brings up the total of Chroma- 
tic scales to onehundred and eight, and the grand total in both 
orders to onehundred and fortyfour. The two scales in the 
second diatonic class which were omitted because of the chromatic 
diminished tetrachord ¢ d e f, we quote in the following example, 


and give the remaining twentyone scales in the same abbreviated 
manner as before. 











EXAMPLE XIX. 


Tetrachords. Initial Notes. 
(122) 12 and 1. E. 
(123) 12 and 2. E and G. 
(124) 12 and 3. E and C. 
12 and 4. Common Octave. 














- csr = - 
(125) ee ees Fee 
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(126) 12 and 5. EandG. | (131) 12and10, wand E. 
(127) 12 and 6. E and F. (132) 12 and11. Band E. 
(128) 12 and 7. E. (133) land12,. EandC. 
(129) 12and8 GandE. | (134) 2and12. Cand D. 
(180) 12 and9. EandF. | (135) 3and12. C. 

















4 and 12. i 
+ = gee 
(136) 4—__ +s ee 
a ee aa 
7 


(137) 5 and 12. Band C. (141) 9and12. Cand a-fl. 
(138) 6 and 12. A and C. (142) 10 and 12. Cand F. 
(139) 7 and 12. C. (143) ll and 12. Cand F. 
(140) 8and12. Band C. (144) 12 and12. EandC. 


Of these twentythree scales we are obliged to except five, in 
each of which two cases of the diminished fourth concur. This 
brings up the number of exceptions to eighteen, which exceptions 
reduce the working scales to onehundred and twentysix. The 
five present excepted scales are Nos. 126, 127, 137, 138, and 144, 
of which only the last, No. 144, is capable of the Double 
Counterpoint inversion in the octave. 

It is impossible to remark upon the various ramifications and 
involutions of which this array of scales is capable. We will 
only mention that the immediate relatives of the parent scale, 
No. 49, control the whole. Those immediate relatives are Nos. 
88, 98, 109, 117, 129, and 141. 

Having thus laid bare the working material, diatonic and 
chromatic, of the Oriental musician, we will now strive to ascer- 
tain what has resulted from all this tonal wealth, and give as 
briefly as possible a few specimens of such result. 

And first, we must mention how very few are the reliable 
sources of information on the subject of Oriental music, sacred 
or profane. Three days ago, consulting a friend known to litera- 
ture, who resided many years in Persia, a glowing account was 
given of the lengthened religious musical festivals, ‘oratorios’ 
they were styled, which it has been his fortune to attend, and of 
the pathetic and even tear-producing effects of the same. But 
he could give no clue by which those effects could be reproduced, 
as everything was either traditional or wrapped up in most 
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undecypherable manuscript. An Egyptian gentleman of the 
Mohammadan faith, whom we had the good fortune, since the 
commencement of this article, to meet, was most willing to 
assist the writer with facts, but the thing he needed most light 
upon was incapable of illustration. The music of the Moham- 
madan religious services has, for some reason or other, never been 
committed to writing, but has passed on traditionally to the 
generations of Softas and Imaums.* Another literary friend, 





*It is not forgotten in this connection that Sir Edward Lane, in his 
Modern Egyptians, London: Chas. Knight & Co., 1837, among his 
specimens of Arab music gives instances of the ‘ Call to Prayer’ of the 
Mooeddin, and of the ‘Chanting of the [first chapter of the] Koordn.’ 
Also fragments of the Zikkir, ‘the repetition of the Name of Gop, or of 
the profession of His Unity,’ sung by the dervishes. Respecting these 
two latter, Sir Edward had the opportunity of acquiring information by 
employing as his private tutors ‘two professors of Arabic and of Moham- 
madan religion and law’: but the instances given by him have rather too 
modern an appearance to be of any critical value. The ‘Call to Prayer’ 
we have ourselves, on many occasions, in Egypt, Syria, and other parts of 
the Turkish Empire, tried to verify from Sir Edward Lane’s book, but 
must confess never to have heard so simple a form as that given by him. 
One other remark has been suggested by reference to Sir Edward Lane. 
He tells us in vol. ii., page 64, that ‘the most remarkable peculiarity in 
the Arab system of music is the division of tones into thirds.’ This pass- 
age has no doubt been quoted again and again, and has probably in many 
cases prevented further enquiry on account of the seeming difficulty in- 
volved in it, and its contradiction of the pianoforte division of the tone 
into two parts only. Let us grapple with the difficulty at once. Sir 
Edward does not say ‘ division of the tone into equal thirds,’ but tells of 
‘thirds’ only. Turn we now to our ‘Table of Comparative Vibrations,’ 
in the first part of this paper, and let us take the lowest tone, D: E. 
What do we there find? That the tone is divided, not into three parts 
merely, but into five. To produce the ‘ Arab system’ of Sir Edward 
Lane’s instructors, instead of adding something we must eliminate two of 
our present notes. Suppose we do so, removing those whose calculations 
and origin are most remote, C-doublesharp and F-flat. We then have left 
the partial and incomplete ‘ Arab system’ of our Author, consisting of D- 
natural, 1203—E-flat, 1268—D-sharp, 1285—-E-natural, 1354. We have 
omitted the decimals, and the three intervals are indicated by (—) dashes. 
What we have to take care of in practice, is to do what the Arabs do, and 
what the pianoforte cannot do, viz., keep the flats between the tones flat 
enough, and the sharps sharp enough, and we have our ‘ division of tones 
into thirds ’ as well as they. 
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enjoying facilities for the acquirement of Coptic lore, when 
applied to less recently respecting Coptic Church music, made 
reply : ‘The Coptic Church music is in a most hopeless state. 
The Jesuits tried to prepare a book of it, but when I heard last 
they had met with no one, Catholic or Monophysite, who could 
tell them which of the notes he sang were regulation, and which 
his own invention,’ etc. These last quoted words give a very 
true picture of the practical condition in which Music finds itself 
in the East. The many who cherish it and keep it alive are 
most of them persons of small education, who know not the great 
value of the treasure entrusted to their keeping; the smaller but 
increasing number of educated persons think, most of them, that 
they show their superiority by affecting to despise the music of 
their poorer brethren. Hence it is that the Jesuits and most 
other enquirers can ‘ meet with no one’ to explain matters. Of 
the poor who cherish, and of the rich who despise their treasure, 
it may truly be said—they know not what they do. 

Our own conversion was brought about in a way little ex- 
pected. Though we love the music of the East with a passion- 
ate ardour, there was a time when such love did not exist. A 
period of positive aversion preceded those of mere tolerance, 
calm enquiry, and ultimate acceptance. The period of aversion, 
however, came to a close after the manner following. Being one 
day at the country house of a Turkish Cadi, and seated at the 
pianoforte, the host produced a sheet of manuscript music in 
European notes, and requested to hear it played. Now, there are 
manuscripts and manuscripts. Some are easy to follow; others 
just as difficult. This sample, for difficulty, was about the worst 
possible. It was badly written, and seemed to be bottom up- 
ward whichever way the sheet was held. But discovering at 
length some method in the madness of the notes, an attempt was 
made to perform the piece, but with poor result in the perfor- 
mer’s estimation. Turning his head to receive the correction 
thought to be necessary, he saw his auditor in a transport of 
pleasure, with his hands lifted, and his face beaming with smiles, 
This visible fact of the music, however strange to his own ears, 
being pleasure-giving, made the writer determine to ascertain the 
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secret of this pleasure; and after long effort the secret was con- 
quered. But let no one reading these pages think that that 
secret can be attained without time and labour. The Orthodox 
Church and its sacred services are the best school and instruction 
to which to have recourse; but for thoroughly grounding one’s 
self, the music of the Eastern people, of whatever race we are in 
contact with, must not be disregarded. How great a result will 
follow patient care, directed by scientific judgment, is proved in 
the case of M. Bourgault-Ducoudray, who some years ago spent 
a considerable time in the Levant, at the expense of the French 
government, in order to acquire a knowledge of Eastern Music. 
Some of the results of his research may be found in the Confér- 
ence at the head of this article, which was taken part in by M. 
Gounod and other eminent French musicians, and in his Trente 
mélodies popularies de Gréce et d Orient, Paris: Henry Lemoine. 
Both these works, though brief, are of great value. 

The first of the four books now under review, the treatise on 
Church Song in Russia, by Father Razoumofski, authorised for 
use in the Moscow Conservatory, is of such excellence as almost 
to justify the remark, that like as Lord Macaulay in preparation 
for his History studied the Dutch language in order better to 
comprehend the State papers of William of Orange, so may the 
musician find his interest in the study of Russian to understand 
his Razoumofski. The book is specially rich in coloured repro- 
ductions of the old notation, which, fortunately for the reader, 
are not left unexplained. 

The Latin work by Messrs. Christ and Paranikas is more 
accessible to the general reader, and is, moreover, a very practical 
work. It abounds in musical illustrations, and in the Prolego- 
mena gives a sufficiently full explanation of the notation, special 
mannerisms, and general style of the ecclesiastical phase of Ori- 
ental music. We give our first musical specimen from its pages. 
It forms part of the Aposticha at Vespers on Good Friday even- 
ing, and was quoted as far as the second double-bar by the 
musical editor of the quarto Fourth Edition of Dr. Neale’s 
Hymns of the Eastern Church, London: J. T. Hayes, 1882. 
We prefer to give the Hymn entire. 
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EXAMPLE XX. 
ScatE 112. Tetrachords 2 and 11. 
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This ancient melody is framed upon the scale No. 112, consist- 
ing of the Phrygian and the second Chromatic major fourth 
tetrachords, which scale, as it is merely indicated above, we will 
here quote. The lower or D form it is which we are here con- 
sidering. 



















The diatonic tetrachord gives a mixed character to this scale, 
Mixed scales are always named from their diatonic tetrachord. 
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The present diatonic tetrachord is Phrygian, hence this scale is 
regarded as a chromatic form of Tone 2 or the Phrygian Mode. 
The defect in the fifth, it being minor, is in no way palliated. 
In no single instance is it raised in pitch, and it is, with the ex- 
ception of the major sixth, the most persistent note in the whole 
melody. Although the melody is always styled of the 2nd tone, 
many persons might imagine from its sub-dominant tendency 
that it belonged to scale No. 38, which may be regarded as 
(what indeed it is) a plagal hypo of scale No. 112. But not only 
is it more natural to trace a mixed chromatic melody to the 
parent scale whose lower tetrachord is diatonic, we must also be 
satisfied with the fact that the authorities of the Orthodox 
Church have determined the matter, and nothing further can be 
said. The melody is in 4xos f°. 

We have already intimated that the diatonic genus is in use in 
the East, but seldom for any length of time without cropping 
out into chromaticism. A short example of the blending of the 
two styles we now offer, copied from Specimens of Ancient Byzan- 
tine Ecclesiastical Melody, London: Augener & Co., 1879. The 
change of rhythm therein is as remarkable as the change of 
genus. Rhythm is an important matter we have been compelled 
for want of space to pass by, but we may remark that not only 
are changes therein very frequent, but that quintuple and sep- 
tuple rhythms (so uncommon in the West) are frequent also. 


EXAMPLE XXII. 
Fragment from a CHERUBIC Hymn. 
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The following example, from the same publication of Specimens 
as the above X XII., reverts to the chromatic genus, pure and 
simple ; and in presenting it with a four part harmony and also 
in its original Oriental notation, we bring to a close the present 
article, which has merely touched in a few places the surface of 
this great subject. For the transliteration of the Oriental char- 
acters into European notation the musical world is indebted to 
the care and ability of Mr. Evstratios Pappadopoulos, Protopsaltis 
of the Church of the Panaghia in Stavrodromion, Pera, 
Constantinople. 


EXAMPLE XXIII. 


BENEDICTUS. From the Liturgy of St. Basil. 
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Art. III.—FLORENCE WILSON. 


N interesting book might be written on the rise and fall of 
reputations. How one man’s fame has come to him during 
his life, while centuries have elapsed before the worth of 
another has obtained recognition; how this one’s reputation 
has been brilliant but brief—* up with the rocket and down 
with the stick ”—while his neighbour has slowly and painfully 
built up for himself a monument more enduring than brass— 
these, and a hundred kindred problems, would form material 
for a book which would be as entertaining as a work of fiction, 
but as sad, we fear, as human life itself. 

And when this book comes to be written, as no doubt it will 
be sooner or later, the story of Florence Wilson, better known 
among scholars as Florentius Volusenus, will form, we venture 
to say, not the least interesting chapter of its contents. 

For seldom has Fortune played fast and loose with a man’s 
reputation, as it has done with the author of the once famous 
Dialogue on the Tranquillity of the Soul. Few men who have 
added anything of merit to literature have been so completely 
forgotten. In the eighteenth century, Smollett might, indeed, 
in one of his comedies, couple him with Marcus Aurelius as a 
philosopher, with some slight hope of having the allusion 
understood. In the nineteenth, it may be doubted if any but 
a few Dryasdust scholars, or some fellow countryman of his own, 
hailing like himself from the banks of the Lossie, has ever so 
much as heard his name. Yet the mere list of those with whom he 
is known to have been in relations either of friendship or of busi- 
ness, point to an eminence which was no more to be obtained 
three centuries ago without merit than it is in our own day. 
He was the protégé of no less than four Cardinals of different 
nations—W olsey of England, Lorraine and du Bellay of France, 
and Sadoleto of Italy. He was the confidential correspondent 
of Thomas Cromwell, afterwards Earl of Essex. Boece, Vaus, 
Gavin Dunbar, and Sir John Bellenden had the highest opin- 
ion of him, and took an interest in his fortunes. Stephen 
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Gardiner, the celebrated Bishop of Winchester, Fisher, Bishop of 
Rochester, Fox, Bishop of Hereford, and William Pigot, Henry 
VIIL.’s ambassador were amongst the number of his friends. 
Bartholomew Anneau, Principal of Trinity College, Lyons, went 
out of his way to eulogize his virtues and his learning to his 
countryman the Regent Arran. Conrad Gesner, ‘ the Pliny of 
Germany,’ had the same opinion of his merits. George 
Buchanan, who knew him intimately, loved him as a brother, 
and lamented his untimely death in an epitaph as pathetic as 
it was elegant— 


Hic musis, Volusere, jaces carissime, ripam 
Ad Rhodani,—terra quam procul a patria ! 
Hoc meruit virtus tua, tellus quae foret altrix 
Virtutum, ut cineres conderet illa tuos. 


That with such testimonials to his merits, his memory should 
have been so soon and so completely forgotten is, at first 
sight, a very remarkable circumstance. 

Yet there are not wanting reasons which may explain, 
though they certainly cannot altogether excuse, the apparent 
ingratitude of this neglect. In the first place, we possess 
nothing but the merest skeleton of his history. He never 
achieved the elevation of eminence which made the preser- 
vation of a detailed record of his career a debt due to posterity 
by his contemporaries. It was enough if his name was occa- 
sionally mentioned in the correspondence of the celebrated 
men of his time with whom he came in contact. Even of those 
who befriended him, how few have found their vates sacer! 
Again, the very means he adopted to ensure the vitality of the 
work on which he based his fame—if such a thought ever 
crossed his mind at all—has been one of the most effective 
causes why, in modern times at least, it has been so rapidly 
forgotten. His magnum opus is written in what is now to an 
infinitely greater extent than was the case in his own day, a 
dead language; and so far as we have been able to ascertain, 
it has never been translated from its original Latin. Lastly— 
and here, perhaps, we have the most potent reason of all—its 
author was a Scotsman. 
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It is odd, considering the high average which Scotch 
medieval scholarship maintained at the continental universities, 
and how restless Scottish scholars were in their travels from 
college to college, how few writers of eminence Scotland has 
produced till comparatively modern times. Beyond John 
Duns, now definitely adjudged to Scotland, and John, indiffer- 
ently surnamed Scotus and Erigena, to whose fame we have, 
we fear, at the best but a doubtful claim, it is difficult to recall 
the name of any great scholar hailing from north of the 
Tweed. It was not all our own fault perhaps. The poverty 
of our nation practically expatriated its most loyal and dutiful 
sons. Educated abroad and destined for the Church, they 
were speedily absorbed in the ecclesiastical crowd which 
swarmed around the gates of the continental universities. 
They lost their patronymics, and with them their nationality, 
in the barbarous terminology of a foreign language. Whatever 
fame they won in after life was acquired for the country 
which gave them bread, and in which they had cast their lot. 
Nor did they lack their reward. All over France,—to give 
but a single example,—from the thirteenth to the seventeenth 
centuries, were to be found bishops and abbots and priors, 
enjoying fat livings, revelling in the good things of this earth, 
and ashamed of nothing but of the fact that they had originally 
issued from ‘the land of beggars, of rats, and of lice.” For, 
despite the ‘Auncient Allyance,’ on which, when it suited 
them, our friends across the Channel set so much store, never 
hesitating to assign its origin ‘to the days of King Achaius, or 
at least of Robert the Bruce,’ there can be no doubt that Scot- 
land, and everything and everybody Scotch, was systematically 
decried and assiduously despised by our continental neigh- 
bours, even when the bonds 0f amity were politically at their 
closest. A French Dauphin had no objection to wear the crown 
matrimonial of Scotland, nor a French king to trust the defence 
of his sacred person to a Scotch guard. These were honours 
conferred on, not by Scotland. They meant nothing more 
than is implied when a prince of the Blood Royal of our own 
day accepts the order of the Chrysanthemum from the Mikado 
of Japan, or the Queen of England that of the Medjidie from 
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the Commander of the Faithful. The nation had no concern 
with the personal decorations of their sovereign. They were 
still at liberty to look down upon the donors of these toys and 
gew-gaws as utter barbarians, dwelling in outer darkness. 
And it was precisely thus that France regarded the Scots 
during the whole period of their political connection with her. 
Gallic wit was never tired of amusing itself at our expense. 
Every Scotchman had flat feet and the red hair of Judas 
Iscariot. He was an incorrigible and ridiculous savage—a sac 
a vin, and a mangeur de moutons ; very proud and very cowardly; 
very filthy and very poor. His country was a land which made 
one shiver even to think of. It was full of ice-covered rocks 
and impenetrable bogs. It was peopled with sorcerérs and 
witches, and was the chosen home of the Devil. No wonder 
the wandering propensities of the Scots were so great. They 
were thankful to escape from their own horrid and inhospitable 
country. No wonder the Scots were so mean and despicable : 
for what good thing could come out of a country which pro- 
duced nothing but thistles, and which could not even support 
its own few and barbarous inhabitants ? 

Nor do we feel quite certain that some dregs of this feeling 
have not descended to modern times. Discounting M. Max 
O’Rell as a mere frivolous and professional joker, no one—no 
Scotchman we mean—who reads between the lines of the late 
lamented M. Michel’s Les Ecossais en France will, we ven- 
ture to say, be able to resist the feeling that even when he is 
most polite to us, the polished and cultured Frenchman is not. 
laughing at usin his sleeve. One feels inclined to sink through 
the earth when he reflects that he belongs to the sorry and 
despicable people that magnificent France for centuries deigned 
to patronize and to countenance. We are constantly reminded 
of the blessing that France has been to wretched little Scot- 
land. We are bidden admire the hospitality she accorded to 
the poor truant Scots who came to warm themselves in her 
sunshine and to fill themselves with her corn and her oil and 
her wine. And certainly any benefits our ancestors did receive 
from France, are not lost in the telling of this learned and 
patriotic Frenchman. We do not blame him for it. There is 
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undeniable truth in many of the reproaches he so courteously 
and covertly hurls at our heads. Our national manners in the 
sixteenth century were not so nice as those of our continental 
neighbours, and indubitably our poverty was greater. We 
cite M. Michel merely to infer that if there is anything resem- 
bling a prejudice against us as a nation in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, there actually was a prejudice—rightly or wrongly it 
matters not—against Scotchmen and everything Scotch, on 
the part of neighbouring peoples in the sixteenth; and to argue 
therefrom that this prejudice was one of the greatest obstacles 
to Scotch scholarship deriving its due reward of honour in the 
world of letters. We have purposely taken the case of a 
nation which professed to be our friend. Need we say how 
much stronger that prejudice must have been in the case of a 
nation which, like England, acknowledged herself to be our 
ancient and hereditary enemy ? 

No doubt, in individual cases, as in that of Florence Wilson, 
there may have been more personal causes at work. We do 
not hesitate to admit that his reputation at this day might 
have been greater than it is, if he had not himself been one of 
the shyest and most retiring of mankind. He had not a scrap 
of ambition about him. He was content to pass his days as 
the obscure schoolmaster of an obscure town, in Vaucluse. In 
accepting this office, we find him writing to his friend Dr. 
Starkey, that he had been influenced less by pecuniary con- 
siderations and personal advantage than by the opportunity it 
afforded him of devoting himself to the study of philosophy, 
far removed from the bustle of the world, from ambition and 
from all cares. And though he started in life with the ball at 
his foot as the protégé first of Cardinal Wolsey and afterwards 
of Cromwell, though all his life he never seems to have wanted 
willing and powerful patrons, we know of no occasion when 
he sought or desired any preferment, until we find him, forced 
by actual indigence, soliciting the influence of Sadoleto, to 
obtain for him a mastership in the village school of Carpentras, 
Assuredly, he was either the simplest or the most philoso- 
phical of his kind! 
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The few facts which we know about his career are comprised 
in very small compass. 

He was born about the year 1504. The exact place of his 
nativity is unknown, but his earliest biographer tells us that 
the placid Lossie meandered close by his early home, and it 
may be assumed to have been in the immediate vicinity of 
Elgin. Of his parents’ position in life we know nothing, but 
they are stated to have been respectable. Judging from the 
education he received he doubtless owed much to their care 
and liberality. But he owed more to the place of his birth. 

To-day a green country town, with little beyond its old trees 
and its crumbling ruins to remind us of its venerable past, 
Elgin in the early years of the sixteenth century was at the 
very zenith of its ecclesiastical grandeur and glory. For nearly 
three hundred years—ever, indeed, since the removal of its See 
and its Cathedral by Andrew de Moravia about the year 1222, 
from the shores of Loch Spynie to the banks of the Lossie, it 
had maintained its supremacy as the first Cathedral City of 
Scotland. Its Chanonry Kirk—speculum patriae et decus regni 
as the Register of Moray calls it—omnium quae tum in Scotia 
erant, pulcherrima, says George Buchanan, avowedly no friend 
of the Catholic religion either in dogma or in stone and lime— 
was the centre of an influence which pervaded not only the 
wild district in the midst of which it was placed, but the whole 
of Scotland itself. An apostolic succession of men of talents 
and learning—great statesmen, great scholars, great ecclesias- 
tics, great courtiers and great pluralists—had enlarged the 
resources of the See and fostered its advancement to the 
highest degree of importance and dignity. Whether regarded 
in its material, political or religious aspects, there was not a 
Bishopric in Scotland, with the doubtful exception of the 
Archbishopric of St. Andrews itself, which could compare with 
that of Moray. It was the blue ribbon of ecclesiasticism ia 
Scotland,—the greatest prize which it was in the collation of 
the Pope to bestow. How strong was the influence which it 
could exert, how great were its resources, may be appreciated 
from a mere consideration of the amount of building which 
was required to house all the dignitaries attached to the 
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Cathedral service. The Bishop had his own baronial castle 
at Spynie, but he had also his town house within the Chanonry 
walls. Here too, within the Precinct—Collegium, as it was 
technically called—enclosed by walls twelve feet in height, 
covering a circumference of nine hundred yards—were the 
twenty-two manses or official residences of the Dean, sub-Dean, 
and Canons. Kings themselves had not disdained to accept 
their hospitality. Some of them, such as Unthank Manse and 
Duffus Manse were in existence in the beginning of the present 
century, and might have been in existence yet but for the 
vandalism which, till quite recently, has been so active in im- 
proving off the face of the earth every landmark of the pic- 
turesque Past, and which was as rampant in the old Cathedral 
city as in other parts of the kingdom. Two, indeed, still sur- 
vive—the residences of the Dean and sub-Dean, known by the 
names of the North and South College respectively. But these 
have long ago been converted into modern mansion houses, 
and nothing remains to tell of their pristine dignity but the 
massive thickness of their walls, and the magnificent old trees, 
which in the drowsy Morayshire summer, cover them with their 
green and grateful shade. 

Nor was the little adjoining burgh—not for four centuries to 
come to be dignified with the name of city—which had grown 
up under the protection of the Bishopric, outside the Previnct 
walls, insensible to the influence of that ecclesiasticism, which, 
like the sweet perfume of flowers, exhaled from the portcullised 
gates of the Chanonry, and swept down the long narrow street 
which, at that time, constituted the sole territory over which 
the jurisdiction of the municipal authorities extended. Every- 
thing was grave, sober and calm as within the Precinct walls 
themselves. Sacerdotalism was as powerful in the burgh as 
in the college. Trade there was little or none, except what 
was required to supply the material wants of the Bishop and 
his court. But from morning to evening the church bells were 
forever summoning the pious burghers to prayers. Long pro- 
cessions of richly-robed priests paraded the causewayed streets. 
Grey and black-gowned Friars met one at every corner, and 
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the odour of incense mingled not inharmoniously with the 
peat smoke from the thatched cottages of the citizens. 

Here, again, the predominance of the clerical over the secular 
element may best be understood by an enumeration of the 
buildings devoted to the different forms of its service. 

In what is now the middle of the High Street, but which at 
the time we are considering was the extreme limit of the 
burgh’s eastern boundary, stood until 1826, when it was de- 
molished to make room for a sham Greek temple—the parish 
church—a quaint old Gothic building, raised on arches, and 
with a heavy lumbering old-world square tower, dedicated to 
St. Giles, the patron saint of the burgh. Built at a time when 
there was no intention to erect a Cathedral in Elgin, its dimen- 
sions had been calculated on a scale to supply the religious 
wants of the town for a long time to come, and hence it 
acquired the name by which it was long and affectionately 
known, of the Muckle Kirk. With the exception of a small 
chapel dedicated to the Virgin, and erected in connection with 
the old Royal Castle of the burgh, on the top of the hog-backed 
green hill—collis leviter et modice editus—called probably from 
it, the Lady hill, which lies to the north of the High Street, 
there was no other strictly ecclesiastical edifice in the town. 
But in its immediate vicinity were other buildings of a more 
or less religious character, most of them possessing chapels of 
their own. One of these, the Greyfriars’ Monastery, whose 
ruins we still happily possess, was of peculiar beauty, extent, 
and importance. It was erected in 1409 by Bishop John Innes, 
for the monks of that particular branch of the order of Fran- 
ciscans, known as Observantines, which had been introduced 
into Scotland by King James L.; and its resources were of great 
extent. Then, at the foot of the Lady hill, on a fertile haugh 
intersected by the gently flowing Lossie—the most placid, one 
is almost inclined to say the most sluggish, of all the rivers of 
Scotland—embowered amidst gardens and orchards, was a 
smaller monastery belonging to the Blackfriars, of which no 
traces remain. Not far from the Cathedral, too, stood the 
Maison Dieu, an establishment of a semi-religious, semi- 
charitable nature—at once an Hospital and a Preceptory, 
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where comfort alike spiritual and temporal, was administered 
with no niggard hand to the sick, the poor, and the aged. At 
a still greater distance from the town, but near enough to aid 
in maintaining its religious supremacy, were the two important 
priories of Pluscarden and Urquhart—the former, with the 
single exception of Melrose, which it much resembles, probably 
the most picturesque ruin of a religious edifice which we have 
in Scotland. Thus, within a radius of less than seven miles, 
were to be found no less than thirty-two buildings devoted to 
religious purposes—a wealth of ecclesiastical authority such as, 
we venture to say, no other district in the kingdom can lay 
claim to. ; 

Scenes and surroundings like these could not fail to influence 
a young mind of Wilson’s studious and reflective temperament. 
Whether or not they awoke in him the ambition so common to 
his countrymen, ‘to wag his head in a poopit,’ he does not tell 
us; but from the first he seems to have been destined for the 
Church, or at any rate for one of the learned professions. 

At that time the monopoly of all learning, both secular and 
religious, lay in the hands of the Church, and naturally it had 
the monopoly of all education as well. Burgh schools north 
or east of Aberdeen there were none. Though it is probable 
that schools of theology existed in connection with the 
Cathedral, at least from the middle of the thirteenth century, 
the only means of secular education available to the youth of 
middle-class Elgin—for the excellent education afforded by 
the monasteries was the exclusive prerogative of the nobility 
and landed gentry—was the Grammar School instituted by 
the Chapter towards the end of the fifteenth century. In the 
Register of Moray, under the year 1489, is a Statute and Act 
of Convocation providing for the erection of a suitable building 
for a scola generalis, and for the appointment of a fitting per- 
son—a Churchman of course—to be its governor and master. 
We have but scanty means of ascertaining what was the 
nature of the education there provided, but we cannot doubt 
that it included all the ordinary branches of a liberal education 
as the phrase was understood in those days. Grammar—that 
comprehensive grammatica which embraced the whole lan- 
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guage and literature of Rome—for Greek was then a sealed 
book to western Europe—was of course its principal object, 
but in all likelihood it corresponded to the secondary schools 
of the present day. At this school Wilson received his early 
education, and he himself provides us with a pleasant picture 
of himself and his friend, John Ogilvie, a lad of his own years— 
afterwards rector of Cruden, and latterly a Canon of Aberdeen 
Cathedral,— wandering, Horace in hand, along the banks of 
the Lossie, and philosophizing after the manner of ingenuous 
youth in all countries and of all ages, on the difficulties and 
problems of a life of which neither the one nor the other had 
the most remote conception. 

From the Cathedral Grammar School, Wilson proceeded to 
the University of Aberdeen, the youngest of the three Univer- 
sities then existing in Scotland, but already under the fostering 
care of Hector Boece, its Principal, struggling its way into 
reputation. Alone of all the Scottish Universities, Aberdeen 
possessed from and after the tenth year of its foundation, 
through the wise liberality of its founder, Bishop Elphinstone, 
a properly equipped and salaried official staff, which rendered 
it ultimately independent of the more or less amateur teaching 
which all graduates were bound to give in their several facul- 
ties for a limited period, to the University in which they had 
taken their degrees. This staff consisted of thirty-six persons 
in all, and as they were also members of the Collegiate Church, 
their duties were at once scholastic and ecclesiastical. We 
know a little from the Fasti of the University, of a few of the 
men whom it may be assumed were Wilson’s teachers. 

The Principal was Hector Boece, whom the Bishop had 
brought from the College Montaigu of Paris, to preside over 
and to teach philosophy in the infant seminary of his episcopal 
See. His fame as a historian has thrown his eminence as a 
teacher into the background, but the permulti bene docti in 
philosophia whom he mentions in his Lives of the Bishops as 
having been educated at Aberdeen under his own tuition and 
that of his friend and colleague William Hay, are evidence of 
the success which attended their joint labours. The celebrated 
John Vaus, the author of the well known Rudimenta in artem 
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Grammaticam, was the Grammarius or Professor of Humanity— 
‘in hoc genere disciplinae admodum eruditus, sermone elegans, 
sententiis venustus, labore invictus—as Hector Boece describes 
him. Arthur Boece, the Principal’s brother was Canonist, and 
either James Ogilvie or John Lindsay, Civilist. 

Of the particulars of Wilson’s university career no particulars 
are recorded either in his own books, or in the few and scanty 
casual notices of him by his contemporaries. In all probability 
he took his degree here, but this is mere matter of conjecture. 
The next we hear of him is in Paris, where we find him leading 
the ordinary life of a wandering and struggling student. 

What Oxford and Cambridge are at the present day, and 
what even then they were fast becoming, the continental 
universities, especially those of France and Italy, were in the 
sixteenth century—the crown of a liberal education. And the 
Middle Ages had their fashionable branches of knowledge no 
less than our own times. The type of scholarship which, 
amongst ourselves, has its be-all and end-all in the classics, in 
Wilson’s day concerned itself with philosophy, and it is hard 
to say which of these two branches of learning is the most 
useless in practical life. Amongst the continental schools, those 
of Paris had, after Padua, perhaps, the highest reputation for 
this description of knowledge. There was one school, in par- 
ticular, which had special attractions for students from the far 
North. This was the Scots College, founded in 1325 by David 
de Moravia, Bishop of Moray. Attached to this institution 
were certain bursaries—bursae de Gresioc, the Registrum 
Moraviense calls them—to which natives of the old Province 
had a preferable claim, and it has been conjectured that Wilson 
may hav2 been the fortunate recipient of one of them. How- 
ever this may be, it is more than probable that he studied 
here, and that he here made the acquaintance of George 
Buchanan, who was also one of its students. It is certain, too, 
that at this period of his history, he maintained himself, either 
in whole or in part, by private tuition, and it may be assumed 
that his scholarship was above the average, for amongst his 
pupils was the young nephew of Cardinal Wolsey. This 
lucky appointment he owed to the great Cardinal himself, and 
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that is really all we know about it. His anonymous Latin 
biographer tells us that he discharged its duties to the entire 
satisfaction of his patron; and ‘many benefits,’ we are told, 
‘were heaped upon him by the Cardinal.’ And doubtless it 
would in due time have led him to place and power, but for 
the Cardinal’s death in 1530, and the changed fortunes of the 
family that ensued. 

But Wilson’s star was still in the ascendant. He had not 
yet exhausted the proverbial three chances that every man is 
said to have of making his fortune. He soon found another 
patron. 

Through his relations with Wolsey, he had made the 
acquaintance of Thomas Cromwell, already a Privy Councillor 
and Keeper of the Crown Jewels, and from a letter preserved 
in the Cottonian Library, we find that after the Cardinal’s 
death he obtained employment from him in the capacity of 
what we should now designate as a special correspondent. 
His duties appear to have been to pick up information for 
Cromwell of all that was going on in France. In the letter in 
question, which is written from Paris, and dated 25th April, 
either of the year 1531 or 1532, we have an admirable account 
of the excitement caused in Paris by Father Gérard’s* Latin 
sermon preached before the Queen of Navarre, who was more 
than shrewdly suspected of being tainted with the heretical 
doctrines of the fast approaching Reformation. f 

‘Richt honourable Sir,’ it says, ‘after humble commenda- 
tione at my service [I] besich your Maistership to vnderstand 
the novelles thair is [bot] few heir vorthy to be writtin; not- 
withstanding suche [as] thair is, I shall schortlie rehers. The 
doctors of the towne, not all, but Beda,t de Cornibus,§ a Cor- 





* Pierre Gérard was Principal of the College of Mignon. 

+ The letter in question is printed in the Bannatyne Miscellany, i. 325, 
with prefatory remarks by the late David Laing, LL.D. It has been par- 
tially destroyed by fire, and many lacunae occur. The words within 
brackets have been supplied by its editor. 

t Noel Bede (Natalis Beda), Principal of the College of Montaigu from 
1502, and Syndic of the University of Paris, was a determined enemy of 
all religious innovation. But his zeal outran his discretion. An attack 
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delier and suche, has complened to the King vpon one preacher 
called Maister Petre Gerarde, wiche preached afor the Quein 
of Nauarre this Lent in Paris; and as Monsieur de Lange* told 
me, thai haf noted bot thre articles, or four, the wiche thai 
juge other erroneous or ellis not to be preached in this tyme, 
saying that he largith suche generall ground whairvpon he 
intendith to beild a hous of heresi. Theis be the articles :— 

‘ Omnia sunt munda mundis, and thairfor this delectus ciborum 
should be supersticiose. 

‘ Sicut ancilla contrectans panem domine sue immundis manibus 
offendit dominam, sic nos Deum quicquid operemur sine fide et 
conscientia munda. 

‘ Sicut non licet uxori mutare, augere vel imminuere, vel com- 
mentatione aliqua aut glossa in hune vel illum sensum trahere tes- 
tamentum mariti, sie nec licere ecclesie sacras literas sic pro arbi- 
trio suo fingere ac refingere. 

‘The fourt article I harde not. 

‘The Kyng has send for Gerard and for certaine doctors, 
and hes commanded Gerard when that he preachis afor his 
sister to have ever two honest men, and of jugement, sworne 
to recite faithfully it that he says, when thai shall be required; 
the wiche we think bot a small punishment. Thre or iiij was 
that preached against him be name, and that sediciosly, the 
wiche is commandit to fre ward amongs thair friendis; and 
amongs them is thair one Cordeleir, wiche told openly in the 
pulpits one example of a greate clerk wiche should have come 
other tymes out of Bohemia to England, and thair, vith great 
eloquence preached eroneous opinions. The princis and nobles 
of the realme persuaded be his eloquence, suffereth him ; the 
comons for fear of great men, whobeit thai grougith, yet thai 
durst not do him no harm. . . . The [people] setting 





upon the King’s sister, Margaret, Queen of Navarre, was followed by his 
exile from the University in 1533. He was ridiculed by Rabelais. 

§ Pierre d. Corne (de Cornibus), a man of learning but of singular char- 
acter, who fell under the lash of Rabelais’ satire. He is supposed by the 
late Sir William Hamilton, Bart., to be alluded to in Buchanan’s Francis- 
cans. 

* Probably Cardinal du Bellai. 
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apart all feir, ordinance, and [respect] of princis, went of their 
awne zeil and [haif] stoned this doctor to death; and so [that 
fell] wiche was persaued to be said of God, [ye kill] certaine 
fleis that eite and poysont the [body]; and so should ye doo, 
said the [Cordelier] vith this heretic Gerard, wich is now 
[poysoning] princis and ladyis. 

‘After this [on that] same day, as he was going on the 
streit [to the] sermon, he persaved certaine seruandis of [the 
Quein] of Nauarre, and schew to them that [wich happened], 
saying thois be this heretics and . . . falois hurt v or vj 
of thame be his exhortatione. . . . Other matters I deffer 
[to my] cuming, wiche, be the grace of Gode, shall be [in xv] 
or xvi days. In the meane tyme, I commend humblie Nicholas 
Fedderstone, my procture of Spelhur, . . .  besiching you 
to help and succurs him in his [neid]. George Hampton’s 
seruand wich arrived [in this towne] yestereven, hoc est aaiiij 
die Aprilis, spakke [to me of bookis] to your maisterschip, and 
being willing [to buy] the same and not having great plenty 
as [I was wont] of money, I went to Maister Hampton [who 
spakke] to me and said, with a meruelus leborall [air, I shuld] 
not laike no money for ony thing that concernith your maister- 
schip, declairing your great humanite [which was] daylie 
schaw to him; and so suche new things [as are] heir I shall 
bring vith me in all haist. [I pray] Gode have your maister- 
schip in His keeping.’ 

This letter is remarkable, not only from its being the only 
one of Wilson’s in the vernacular which has descended to us, 
but also in its reference to a patron, or possible patron, on 
whose power of advancing his interests he set, as we shall 
see, greater store than on any other, Wolsey alone excepted. 
This was Jean du Lange, or Langey, better known as Car- 
dinal du Bellay, a scion of an old and distinguished family of 
Maine, at that time Bishop either of Bayonne or Paris, as the 
date of this letter is taken to be 1531 or 1532. He was 
the second of a trio of brothers who were all celebrities in 
their day, and who all achieved a certain degree of literary 
distinction. William, the eldest, Seigneur du Lange, had been 
Viceroy of Piedmont, and is eulogized by Brantéme as one of 
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the most excellent captains of the day. He was fond of his- 
tory, and had written an Epitome of the Antiquity of the Gauls 
and of France, in which he deduced the origin of the Gauls 
from Samothes, the eldest son of Japhet, and of the French 
7 from the Trojans who had escaped the Fall of Troy. But his 

chief claim to distinction is his Memoirs of the affairs of his 
} time, to which he gave the fantastic title of Ogdoades, from 
its division into eight books. Martin, the youngest, was a 
soldier also, and he, too, had tried his hand at Mémoires His- 
toriques, chiefly of the battles and sieges in which he had 
: himself taken part. But the Bishop far surpassed his brothers 
| both in talents and eminence. He was one of those rich, showy 
and magnificent prelates in which the genius of the French 
mind delights. More statesman than ecclesiastic, more soldier 
than statesman, more courtier than both the two combined, he 
flits across the path of French and English history like a 
brilliant meteor, yet leaves, as meteors do, no trace or track 
behind him. The Bishop of Bayonne was, like his brother, a 
protector of letters, and, as is well known, Rabelais himself 
was among the captives of his purse and his flesh pots. It 
may have been Wilson’s literary ability that attracted the pre- 
late’s attention ; it is more than probable it was the relation in 
which he stood to Cromwell and other distinguished English 
politicians and churchmen. For the Bishop, at the time when 
this letter was written, was—and had been since 1527—am- 
bassador for France at the Court of Henry VIIL, where, in 
point of fact, he was at the moment engaged in negotiations 
of a particularly delicate and important nature. 

The King’s infatuation for Anne Boleyn had not yet cul- 
minated in his secret marriage and the subsequent divorce of 
his Queen; but matters were rapidly tending in that direction. 
And alongside, and in close connection with this, ran the 
menaced separation of England from the Papal See. Through 
these stormy political waters the Bishop had to steer his bark, 
and he managed to do it with consummate dexterity. Asa 
Churchman, his aim was to retain England within the Papal 
fold; as a diplomatist and man of the world, his object was to 
make himself as agreeable to the King and his mistress as 
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possible. In a letter penned by Le Grand, he describes the 
high favour he is in both with Henry and with Anne. The 
King, he said, spent several hours with him every day, and 
told him all his secrets. As for the lady, he accompanied her 
in all her hunting parties. He had received from her the 
present of a greyhound, a horn, and a hunter’s jacket and cap 
—strange gifts they would be thought nowadays for a Bishop! 
—and the King always selected for them a proper station, from 
which, with their crossbows, they might shoot the deer as they 
ran by. 

It was policy, rather than conviction, that led the acute 
diplomatist to keep on the best of terms with Cromwell and 
others of the Reforming and, for the time being, the ascendant 
party; and without detracting from his goodheartedness, it 
may have been policy also, that led him to include one of 
Cromwell's protégés among his own. In all likelihood, too, 
Wilson’s relations, first with Cromwell and subsequently with 
du Bellay, may have engendered in his mind that liberality of 
sentiment towards the Reformers which, while it detracted 
nothing from his own attachment to the Catholic Church, is so 
striking, and to our modern ideas, so pleasing a feature in his 
writings. Referring in his Dialogue on Tranquillity of Mind 
to Bernard Ochino, Peter Martyr, and Paul Lacisa— excellent 
men who have betaken themselves from Italy to Germany— 
men who oppose the dignity and dogmas of the Roman 
Pontiff with no less success than zeal’—he eulogizes their 
eloquence and their sanctity, and has not a stone to hurl at 
their heresies. Nay, he takes occasion to hold them up as 
examples to the clergy of the established religion. ‘If priests,’ 
he says, ‘ would but be prudent and lay aside luxury and ex- 
pense, they might teach the gospel with purity and make 
Christ’s doctrine dearer to the people. If they would but do 
so, defections of this kind would not exist; nor would men of 
great talents join themselves so readily to those who are 
denounced enemies of piety by the edicts of Popes and Kings.’ 

This is the only passage, so far as we remember, in which 
he directly expresses himself with regard to either the men or 
the doctrines of the Reformation. But, of a surety, it was a 
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subject that much exercised his thoughts, and often and often 
he seems to have asked himself how he—Scotus et qualiscumque 
Christianus—should comport himself if, as he hoped and in- 
tended, he was permitted to end his days in his native land, 
where Protestantism was already beginning to make great 
strides. 

But to return from this digression. It was not till the end 
of 1533 that du Bellay was called to put his patronage of 
Wilson into practical shape. But the time that had yet to 
transpire was not wasted. It was the busiest—perhaps the 
happiest—period of Wilson’s life. It was his wanderjahre, 
before he settled down to the great work of his life. It was 
then, probably, that he visited Italy. It was then that he 
must have visited Spain, if, indeed, he ever did so, which 
Irving, in his Lives of Scottish Writers,* very properly doubts. 
Then, too, he undoubtedly made several trips to England, 
where, as we have seen, he had many and influential friends. 
It is even possible that in one of these, he may have revisited 
his old home on the banks of the Lossie. On the flyleaf of an 
old volume of the Apothegmata of Erasmus, preserved in the 
Aberdeenshire family of Forbes of Tulquhon, there is a letter 
of Wilson’s to his old schoolmate, John Ogilvie, the Rector of 
Cruden, in which he asks him to let him have the loan of a 
pony, as he purposed going into the country, and had occasion 
to require one. But we know nothing for certain beyond the 
fact that if he was ever in Scotland after he first left it, this 
must have been the time when his visit took place. 

In May, 1533, Henry VIII.’s marriage with Queen Catherine 
was annulled; and in July Cranmer’s decision was set aside by 
the Pope on the ground that the question of the validity of 
the marriage was pending before the Pontifical courts. And 
in the autumn the King appealed from the decerniture of the 
Pope to a General Council. A few months later the French 
King, whom already Henry shrewdly suspected was playing a 
double game, despatched the Bishop of Paris, with Henry’s 
sanction, on an embassy to Rome, to treat for a renewal of the 
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negotiations for a reconciliation between England and the 
Papal See, which naturally Henry’s appeal had for the moment 
broken off. 

To this embassy, Wilson was attached; but in what capa- 
city we are ignorant. The late Dr. Taylor of Elgin, in a 
meritorious and industrious brochure on Volusenus,* to which 
we are under great obligations, has hazarded the suggestion 
that it may have been as its secretary. But there is not the 
slightest foundation for this assertion. There is no reason for 
believing, indeed, that like Rabelais he was merely one of the 
Bishop's lackeys. But nowhere can we find any grounds for 
assuming that he occupied any higher position than that of an 
ordinary member of the Bishop’s suite. 

But as things turned out, the mission was equally unfortunate 
for Wilson and his patron. The former fell grievously sick, 
and had to be left behind at Avignon. The latter found on 
his arrival at Rome that the sentence of the Consistory declar- 
ing in favour of the marriage, had already been pronounced, 
and in despair precipitately retired to Bologna. 

Wilson’s fortunes were now at their lowest ebb. His illness 
was a protracted one. When at last he recovered, he found 
himself absolutely without a penny. He had not a friend to 
whom he could turn for assistance. Worse than that, he was 
without a patron—an indispensable requisite for worldly ad- 
vancement in these old mediaeval days. For, in electing to 
follow the fortunes of the Bishop of Paris, he had broken with 
another powerful friend, who at one time had seemed disposed 
to take him under his protection. This was the Cardinal de 
Lorraine, the Bishop’s great rival. From him he was in 
receipt of a small pension, an earnest, doubtless, of greater 
favours to come. But it had now ceased, and though in later 
years Sadoleto wrote appealingly to the Cardinal requesting its 
renewal, we have no evidence that this was ever done, and 
the chances are very much against it. And now du Bellay 
had gone his way, without bestowing a thought upon his 





* A Memoir of Florentius Volusenus, read to the Elgin Literary and 
Scientific Association, February 5, 1861. Elgin, 1861. 
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protégé; and Wilson, who had hitherto never wanted protec- 
tion, was forced for the first time in his life to face the cruel 
world by himself. 


Hand facile emergunt, quorum virtutibus obstat 
Res angusta domi. 

At this juncture, with starvation staring him in the face, he 
learned that the neighbouring little town of Carpentras in 
Vaucluse was in want of a teacher for its public school. He 
determined to make an effort to secure the appointment. It 
was not such a one, perhaps, as his talents and his antecedents 
might have led him to expect. But it was a competence. It 
was respectable. It would afford him leisure to devote him- 
self to his favourite study of philosophy. And he was, at the 
moment, very sick of the world, its pomps, its ambitions, and 
its vanities. Better than all, it was in the diocese of Sadoleto, 
for whom, as a brilliant scholar, an accomplished writer, and 
a most saintly man, he had long entertained the highest 
respect and admiration. He had no personal knowledge of 
the Bishop, and the Bishop had probably as little of him. But 
wandering scholars were no novelties in these days, and 
lettered adventurers had—when they had once proved their 
qualifications—as much chance to obtain vacant preferments, 
as those whose antecedents were better known. So one fore- 
noon he set out to visit the Bishop, and after a weary walk of 
fourteen miles, presented himself in the dusk of the evening at 
the gate of the episcopal palace of Carpentras. The rest is 
best told in a letter from Sadoleto to his cousin Paul,* who 
succeeded him in the See. 


‘I do not think there is any longer need to seek through your means 
for a schoolmaster and instructor of the youth of this place. For I will 
give you a little history, wherein you shall at once acknowledge how far 
more fortune may oftentimes effect than human counsel. 

‘Four days ago I had by chance gone into my library, when already 
night, and was turning over some books very diligently, when my cham- 
berlain announced there was some one who wished to speak to me. I 
enquire, ‘‘ Who is he?” ‘‘ A person in a gown,” was the answer. I order 





* Sadoleti Epistolac, ad Paul Sadol. Epist. 3. 
VOL. XIV. Ww 
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him to be admitted. He comes in. I ask what he may want, that he 
would come to me at such an hour (for I was anxious to get quit of the 
man speedily, and return to my studies). Then he, having entered on his 
introductory matter in very humble terms, conversed with such propriety, 
correctness, and modesty, as to hasten in me a desire to question him par- 
ticularly, and to become more intimately acquainted with him. So having 
shut my book and turned round to him, I began my queries ; of what 
country he might be, what was his profession, and for what purpose he 
came into this neighbourhood. Upon which he replies, ‘‘I am a Scot.” 
‘* What!” say I, ‘‘do you come from that uttermost part of the earth?” 
‘* Even so,” said he. ‘‘ Where, then, have you studied the liberal 
sciences ?” (which question I put to him because his discourse savoured 
of genius and an elegant Latinity). ‘I applied myself to philosophical 
pursuits,” said he, “first in my own country during many years ; after- 
wards I studied at Paris, and had there, under my tuition, a brother’s son 
of the Cardinal of York. Subsequently, when his uncle’s death occasioned 
the lad to be taken from me, I betook myself to Monseigneur du Bellay, 
Bishop of Paris, and was about to accompany him to Rome, had not a 
severe illness separated me from him, while on our journey.” ‘‘ What, 
then, do you look for here?” was my question. “In the first place,” said 
he, ‘‘a longing to come and see you, which I mainly desired, urged me 
hither ; then, as it had been told me at Avignon, you were in need of some 
one to teach in your city school, I thought of offering myself to you, in 
case I should be fit for the undertaking ; not being, indeed, so desirous of 
the office as anxious to make myself agreeable to you ; and having, at the 
same time, understood that whatever function I might enter on near your 
person, by your discretion, or at your request, would redound to my 
praise.” What think you now? So much did he please me, that very 
early next morning I would send for Glocerius, the magistrate, and for 
Helia. I explained to them my expectations of the man, and related 
everything in regard to him that had so highly gratified me ; for, assuredly, 
we had little chance of finding in any native of Italy this man’s modesty, 
prudence, and propriety of address and appearance. 

‘ Not being, however, content with this, as well Florence himself (for 
that is his name), as our physician, of whom I have already written to 
you ; Helia also, together with the magistrates, were my guests. Forth- 
with, after dinner, some discussions are brought on by my encouragement, 
and while treating of subjects in natural philosophy, our medical friend 
maintains his argument with tartness, distorting his features, and labour- 
ing in deep aspiration. The other is modest and calm, uttering nothing 
which is not to the purpose, nothing but what is distinctly and accurately 
expressed—every word, indeed, with skill and understanding. Aye, and 
when I myself, opposed to the physician in argument, had concluded one 
of an intricate and difficult nature, in the expounding of which the doctor 
liad struggled hard, our stranger, craving pardon, suggested how, in the 
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most fit and scientific manner, a solution might be afforded. What fur- 
ther seek you to know? All burn with desire to keep this character among 
us. The magistrates take him aside. The terms of his engagement are 
fixed at a hundred gold pieces, and with such satisfaction upon the citizens’ 
part, as I hear, that they all consider the event to be an occurrence of rare 
felicity for the town. Report, moreover, is circulated of discussions which 
he has had with the magistrates that are so liberal and ingenuous that 
nothing can surpass them. Wherefore, I do hope that for the office and 
its business, we are in the best manner provided. The man has, more- 
over, what to me is a main subject of pleasure, enough even of Greek 
literature for the instruction of our boys. In respect then, to this, you 
may cast away all anxiety.’ 

And in this quaint town, happy in the friendship of one of 
the most distinguished, certainly one of the best men, of the 
sixteenth century, happy, also, let us hope, in his work, he 
spent the remainder of his life. 

We have glimpses of him through collateral sources, during 
hisresidence at Carpentras. Conrad Gesner methim here in 1540, 
whither he had gone to purchase books. He describes him as 
being at that time in the prime of life, and expresses great 
hope of the benefits to be derived by the studious from his 
erudition. How long his residence here extended, we do not 
know. Neither do we know the exact date of his death. But 
it was probably in 1547, when he was about forty or forty-two 
years of age. He was certainly alive in 1546, for we have a 
letter from Sadoleto, written in that year from Rome, in answer 
to one of Wilson’s which is lost, but in which he had apparently 
entreated the Cardinal’s advice respecting the line of conduct 
which he should adopt towards the religious discussions which 
were then agitating his native land, and to which he had, he 
explains, the intention of immediately returning. The Car- 
dinal’s letter is full of expressions of kindness and sympathy 
towards Wilson, and his advice is wise and sound. He ex- 
horts Wilson to continue in the religion of his fathers, and to 
make the utmost of the talents God has given him. He cen- 
sures the conduct of the agitators, who were striving to sow 
dissensions in the Church, but he has not a word to say against 
the doctrines they were advocating. And he concludes his 
letter by reiterating his sentiments of regard and esteem for 
his correspondent. 
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Soon after this, Wilson seems to have resigned his appoint- 
ment, and to have begun his journey to Scotland. But it was 
not fated he should see his native land again. He took ill by 
the way, and died, after a somewhat lingering malady, at 
Vienne, the ancient capital of the province of Dauphiny. 

Wilson’s works include Commentatio quaedam theologica quae 
precatio est in aphorismos dissecta, published at Lyons in 1539 ; 
a posthumous volume of Latin poems published at London in 
1619; a synopsis of the Fourth Book of Aristotle’s Philosophy, 
which has never apparently been published ; and his celebrated 
Dialogus de Animi ‘Tranquillitate, published originally by 
Sebastian Gryphius at Lyons in 1543, and of which four 
editions are extant.* 

It is on this work that his fame, once so deservedly great 
is based; and if that fame is not what we think it should be, 
it is because this book of his, which embodies the learning, 
experience, and meditations of a lifetime, has been most un- 
justly neglected. From a literary point of view, we have no 
hesitation in placing it on a level with the Meditations of 
Marcus Aurelius, and the Consolations of Philosophy by Boe- 
thius ; while, in our opinion, it transcends both of these in the 
tender and loving sympathy it evinces for weak and erring 
nature. We may go to the emperor and the statesman for 
strength and consolation in the great troubles, the supreme 
crises of life. We can never make either of them the friend, 
that we can of the obscure Scottish philosopher. He never 
makes us feel, as both the others do, that in consulting him 
we are brought in contact with a being superior to all the 
ordinary failings of humanity. We may admire his learning, 
if we please, but he makes us admire his commonsense more. 
We may stand aghast at the extent and variety of his know- 






































* These are (1) the original edition above mentioned ; (2) an edition, 
dedicated to Robert Ker, Earl of Ancrum, edited by David Echlin, 
physician to the Queen Consort of King Charles I., published at the Hague 
in 1637 ; (3) an edition, revised by Ruddiman, published by Fairbairn at 
Edinburgh in 1707 ; and (4) an edition, published under the supervision 
of Principal Wishart, by Hamilton, Balfour, and Neill, at Edinburgh in 
1751. 
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ledge of the various schemes of philosophy and philosophers, 
but we can always meet him on equal ground when he ap- 
peals to our common Christianity. In the absolute sanity of 
his judgments, the acuteness of his arguments, and the liber- 
ality of his opinion, lie the main characteristics of his work. 
To these everything else—his theories, his prejudices, his 
originality even—is made subservient. In them are to be found 
his principal claim to the attention of nineteenth-century 
readers. 

Unfortunately the space at our disposal renders it impossible 
to do more than to give the most superficial idea of this admir- 
able work. Its form is that of a Dialogue between himself and 
his two friends, Francis Michaelis, a patrician of Lucca, and 
Demetrius Caravalla. The scene is laid in a garden situated on 
the heights overlooking the city of Lyons—probably in the 
suburb called Fourviéres, which commands an extensive view 
of the city below and its environs. Here in a shady alley, the 
three friends have met to while away the warmest hours of the 
day in sober and improving discourse. They appeal to Volusenus 
to suggest a subject. He selects that of peace of mind, and at 
their request, proceeds, with occasional interruptions from his 
auditors, to explain its nature, its advantage, and the means of 
obtaining it. 

Tranquillity of mind, he argues, is the entire seclusion of 
the intellect from all disturbing passions. It is not so much a 
gift as an art—at any rate, any one may acquire it who sets 
himself steadily to do so, and is fortunate enough to discover 
the right way. To explain himself more clearly, he discusses 
the seat and nature of the passions or emotions, distinguishing 
them from the animal appetites, as well as from the instincts of 
the brute creation. From that he proceeds to consider the 
power or faculty of subduing or controlling them. He passes in 
review the various teachings of philosophers upon the subject, 
and points out how they ultimately fail in producing that state 
of mind which they all profess, or at least aim at, being able to 
secure. Finally, he shows that in the teachings of Christianity 
alone true peace of mind is to be found; and he concludes 
with the relation of a wonderful dream or vision which 
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appeared to him, and from which he learned his own 
philosophy. 

Such is the argument of his book. But the performance is 
infinitely better than the argument. 

So much admiration has been lavished on his latinity, that 
we shall probably be reckoned hypercritical if we profess our 
inability to share it. Yet to our mind, Wilson’s Latin style is 
mediocre. At any rate, it falls far short of classical standards. 
Easy, elegant, and graceful it undoubtedly is, but its ease and 
its elegance are those of the Middle Ages, not of the Golden 
Age of Roman literature. It is homely, kindly, and natural, 
but it wants the majestic rhythm, the stately cadence of Cicero 
and Tacitus. Not unfrequently we come across Low Latin 
words and modern forms of expression, which assuredly 
Quintilian would not have approved. Yet with all these faults, 
it is impossible to resist its charm. In matter we frankly con- 
fess that Wilson’s occasional lapses from the strict canons of 
Roman literary propriety constitute not the least of the attrac- 
tions of his book. For they are in almost every case, accom- 
panied with a corresponding lapse of that rigid, though digni- 
fied deportment which he seems to think essential to the 
importance of his subject, and his carriage as a philosopher. 
When he drops his toga, we see the man; and in our opinion, 
the man is infinitely more attractive than the philosopher. 
Take the following passage, for example :— 

He is speaking, very humanly for a philosopher, of the 
warmth of feeling evoked in one by the sight of a beautiful face 
or figure. ‘Then, he asks,‘ what happens?’ ‘ Moz hoc animal 
formivorum (utinam hane vocem Romanus sermo admittat ; non 
invenio quomodo quod sentio exprimam)—moz hic pulchritudinis 
helluo homo ad speciem visam exardescit, ad fructum properat 
atque in se transferre studet.’ Pretty ardent language this, it 
must be admitted, for a philosopher! But he quickly repents 
of his ardour. In the very next sentence he is talking of the 
summum bonum, and quoting Lucretius to prove that Love is 
after all but the vain imaginings of a noxious dream. 

Again, he has an effective, if sometimes homely way of 
lightening up a long passage of sustained argument, and 
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bringing conviction home to his readers by means of a proverb, 
a metaphor, or even an epigram. And some of these last 
rhetorical shafts are as keen and polished as any of our own 
acute and cultured age. Here are one or two samples. They 
are culled almost at random :— 

Nature is no stepmother to her children. 

A man may be honest without ceasing to be religious. 

Our eyes are our leaders in love. 

If we always thought in syllogisms, we might gain many 
victories over our passions. 

The Future, which is not our own and never may be, we 
give to virtue; the Present which is ours, we devote to folly. 

Wherein does dead Narcissus, or Adonis, or Ganymede, or 
Helen, or even Venus herself, differ from those fleshless bones 
which hang on the gallows of the robbers ? 

An advocate who is diffident of his cause, appeals to the 
passions of his hearers. 

Wisdom is the true gold of the soul. 

From Love all passions proceed, like rills from a fountain. 

We sin, not because we desire to sin, but for the pleasure 
that is in the sin. 

Empty eggs float; full ones fall to the bottom. 

His life, as the proverb says, has had more of aloes in ‘it 
than of honey. 

Far wiser is he who is wise before the blow, than he whom 
the blow makes wise. 

Every one who laughs is not happy. 

He buys at a great price what he purchases by prayers; he 
buys very basely what he purchases by flattery. 

There is not a single spot of earth, which is not impressed 
by the footsteps of the wicked. 

Within our hearts rage all manners of beasts—the Wolf of 
avarice, the Lion of money, the Sow of lust, the Fox of fraud, 
the Peacock of vanity, the Dog of selfishness, the Hare of 
cowardice. 

Rare in man is the harmony between brow and soul, between 
tongue and heart. 

Far from being uncommon, such passages abound on every 
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page. Persons who compile ‘Gems of Thought,’ ‘ Laconics, 
‘Wise Words of Wise Men, or the like Ready Reckoners of 
human intellect, might do worse than lay the humble school- 
master of Carpentras under contribution. 

Equally notable is his holy horror of philosophasters and 
impostors of every description, whether clad in the flowing 
robes of Greek or Roman philosopher, or in the habiliments of 
modern life. Sophists, rhetoricians, scientists, pedants, may 
look for a short shrift at his hands. It is his zeal and respect 
for what he regards as true philosophy that makes him lift up 
his indignant voice against all the play-acting crew. Philo- 
sophers, he admits, may err, but philosophy itself—true philo- 
sophy, not the sham—is much to be commended. It is maxime 
utilis; it is the wit of life. Nor has he any difficulty in 
defining its proper sphere. True philosophy, he says, is that 
which is the handmaid and follower of religion—that which 
assist humbly in her works, and stands awaiting her precepts. 
And philosophers, he tells us in another place, are those who 
show their wisdom, not by their words but in their actions. 
He is not a philosopher who has read Aristotle and Plato, any 
more than a man is a lute player, who has learned to play the 
lute. Finally, to give his argument a practical inclination— 
and Wilson, like the good Scotsman that he was, is nothing if 
he is not practical—he provides a simple and infallible test for 
those who desire to know how far they are deserving of the 
philosopher’s honourable name. ‘If your desire for glory 
cools,’ he says, ‘if your indulgence in pleasure is diminished, if 
your lust of gold is allayed—these are symptoms by which you 
may judge that if you have not yet attained philosophy, you 
are, at any rate, in a fair way to attain it.’ 

Scattered throughout the Dialogue are several origina 
poems, all bearing more or less directly on the subject on 
hand. They constitute to our mind the principal flaw in an 
otherwise almost perfect piece of literary workmanship. They 
are full of the false taste, stilted sentiment and crude personifi- 
cation common to ordinary Middle Age poetry. All the rivers 
and hills of ‘the world as known to the ancients,’ all the 
nations of cntiquity, all the virtues and vices—every one with 
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a capital initial to its name—are introduced into them. As 
for the verses themselves, they are neither better nor worse 
than one might expect from a Fifth Form boy of an English 
public school. 

We are not sure whether we ought not, in strictness, to in- 
clude among the defects of the work the celebrated dream, 
which, in its time, has probably led more readers to peruse 
Wilson’s treatise, than either its reasoning, its piety, or its 
philosophy. But we willingly pardon the suspicion of false 
taste which modern critics would be prone to bring against 
its conception, for the many undoubted beauties of its execu- 
tion. 

As a piece of descriptive writing, we know nothing more 
admirable than Wilson’s picture of the Ladyhill and its en- 
virons. It is true in outline, and entirely sympathetic in tone. 
He has caught the amabilis mollitudo of Elgin scenery and 
climate to perfection. His sketch is drawn by a loving hand, 
and touched in with a wealth of tender colouring, which 
shows how in a foreign land and amidst alien scenes, his 
thoughts ever turned towards the land of his nativity. 

The dream itself is the argument of his work put into con- 
crete form. From the philosophy of the ancients he ascends 
to the philosophy of Christianity, and by merely placing the 
two in juxtaposition, shows the immeasurable superiority of 
the one to the other. 

It was years ago, he tells us, when his dream occurred. It 
was in those happy days of his youth, when he and his friend 
John Ogilvie were still pacing the banks of Lossie, and occu- 
pying their summer afternoons in high and solemn discourse. 
The night after one of their conversations, he dreamed that 
he was walking in a beautiful meadow full of all manner of 
flowers. He concluded that it could not be far from Elgin, 
‘for that corner of extreme Britain is very pleasant both in 
aspect and fruitfulness. Well-wooded hills surround it. It is 
near a great loch—the Loch of Spynie—frequented by swans.* 





* Since the draining of the greater portion of the Loch of Spynie in 1860, 
the large flocks of swans that used to frequent it in the winter time have 
almost entirely disappeared. See ‘A Legend of Vanished Waters,’ by 
Miss C. F. Gordon Cumming, Scottish Review, July 1884. 
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And hard by is a magnificent cathedral—templum magnijice 
extructum. The meadow lay at the foot of a little hill, whose 
summit was surmounted by a glorious temple, which seemed 
to have been built of the purest Parian marble. Round the 
base of the hill, and right through the midst of the meadow, 
ran a limpid, fordable river, full of all sorts of fish. And be- 
tween the river and the hill, and on the other side of the river, 
as well as on the slope of the hill itself, were trees of every 
kind—myrtles, laurels, cypresses, and terebinths—whatever 
these may have been—as well as commoner ones; fruit trees 
also—apples and nuts, and many others whose very names he 
did not know. The birds sang in the trees. The wind mur- 
mured pleasantly among the leaves. Crystal rills descended 
from the hills. Everything was fair and smiling in earth and 
sky. And to add to his enjoyment, he reflected that no hidden 
snakes lurked amongst the grass or the bushes. 

It is impossible for any one acquainted with the locality to 
mistake this picture. Then as now the gently swelling hills, 
which enclose the sandstone city on the north, are covered 
with the dark foliage of the Quarrywood and the Oakwood. 
Then as now the silent Lossie winds underneath the Ladyhill, 
through the once green meadow known as the Burrowbriggs, 
and the speckled trout swim in its indolent waters. The 
Blackfriars monastery with its manor, its crofts, its gardens 
and its orchards, have, it is true, disappeared. But on a por- 
tion of the monastery lands the modern castellated mansion of 
Blackfriars’ Haugh has been erected, and with its lawn, its 
park, its gardens, its shade, and its fruit trees, still preserves, 
to some extent, at least, the sentiment of the place. And on 
the Ladyhill itself—where during the long summer afternoons 
and evenings all the children of the town spend their time in 
rolling from the top to the bottom—the mark of the scars— 
sykee, as they are locally called—Wilson’s scaturgines fontium 
—are still, it is said, faintly visible. 

But there is no temple on its summit, and there never was. 
That aedes eximia has never been but the ‘ passing fabric of a 
vision. It never existed but in Wilson’s poetic imagination. 
Dreams, in the majority of cases, are composed of mingled 
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fact and fiction—the relative proportion of these two 
elements varying according as the memory or the imagination 
of the dreamer preponderates. And Wilson, having, in the 
exquisite piece of word-painting above quoted, exhausted his 
fact, now gives in his description of the Aedes Tranquillatis, 
the requisite modicum of fiction. 

The temple which was of great extent, and built with con- 
summate art, was encircled with a wall both high and spacious. 
At its gate sat an old man of reverent aspect, such as he con- 
ceived Democritus, or one of his school, would have looked. 
Wilson approached him, and asked him what this fair structure 
was, when the old man, speaking in Latin though with a 
Greek accent, pointed to the inscription above the door, which, 
in Greek characters, announced it to be the Temple of 
Tranquillity. Wilson demanded if he might enter. The old 
man at first demurred, but finally taking him by the hand, led 
him within the enclosure. Stopping at an admirably con- 
structed porch, supported by eight pillars, he directed Wilson’s 
attention to the fact that each bore an inscription upon it a 
little below the epistyle. And proceeding to examine these, 
Wilson found that each embodied a leading doctrine or precept 
of one or other of the different philosophic schools. We need 
not follow Wilson in his dissertation upon them, further than 
to remark that in them is to be found the whole moral teaching 
of the ancients. Our duty to Providence and to Man, as it 
appeared in the doctrine of the best and wisest men of 
antiquity, is clearly and succinctly set forth; and the result is 
the elaboration of a system of practical morality, especially 
beautiful in itself, no doubt, and, to a certain extent, of intense 
value to humanity, but which our author feels, and makes us 
feel with him, is wanting in a certain vital and vivifying 
influence. ‘That influence Christianity alone can give; and 
kneeling down, Wilson prays for light from heaven to show 
him the way that leads to peace and rest. His prayer is 
answered. Looking up, he sees before him another hill; higher 
than the one on which he is at the moment standing. And on 
this hill, reached by a strait and narrow path, there stands 
another temple, infinitely more beautiful, infinitely more 
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glorious than the last.* And as he approached its gates there met 
him a man in whose countenance there shone a certain celestial 
majesty. St. Paul—for it is he—-bids Wilson be of good cheer, 
and pointing to the inscription upon the front of the temple, 
bids Wilson read it,—‘ Blessed are they,’ it says, ‘that dwell in 
Thy house.’ His guide then tells him that this is the haven of 
rest, for which he has been in search so long, and draws his 
attention to the two columns which adorn its entrance. On 
the one is inscribed the request ‘ Know thyself’; on the other 
‘ Know thy God.’ Finally, pointing to the arch which these 
two columns support, he shows him sculptured there the image 
of Christ crowned with thorns, his side, hands and feet pierced 
with wounds; his body streaming with blood. Above His 
head appeared the words ‘ This is my beloved Son in whom I 
am well pleased: hear Him’; and beneath His feet the inscrip- 
tion, ‘I am the way, the truth and the life.’ 

Then, for the first time, Wilson understood wherein true 
tranquillity of mind lay; and—he woke from his dream. 

Such is the outline of a book, which, in our opinion, is worth 
a whole library of modern systematic Theology, and the want 
of an English translation of which is not, we venture to think, 
very creditable, either to our country or its literature. 


CHARLES RAMPINI. 





* Tt seems hardly credible that any one should seriously believe that in 
his account of either the heathen er the Christian temple, Wilson should 
have intended to describe, or even had in his mind, the Cathedral of 
Elgin. Yet this ridiculous opinion is maintained by Mackenzie, in his 
Liwes of Scottish Writers (vol. iii. 29), by Mr. Lettice in the European 
Magazine for 1775 (vol. xxvii., p. 87), and by many other inferior writers ; 
and from them it has naturally found its way into many of the guide-books 
of the district. The idea is too absurd to require serious refutation. 
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Art. IV.—THE FOURTH OF AUGUST. 
Translated from the ‘ Moniteur’ newspaper of August 4 and 5, 1789. 


[The following is a full and literal translation of the report given by the 
official Monitewr of the Session of the National Assembly during the night 
of August 4-5, 1789, at which the Constitution under which France had 
been governed since her formation as such, the endowments of the National 
Church, and the private or public rights peculiar to any person, class, city, 
or province, were abolished at one blow.] 


SITTING OF THE NIGHT OF TUESDAY, AUGUST 4TH. 


HE Committees having met at about six o’clock for the 

election of presidents and secretaries for each committee, 

and for the appointment of an archivist for the Assembly, as 

well as of members destined to take the place of the new 

ministers in the committees to which these had belonged, the 
House was not constituted till about eight o’clock. 

At the outset the President ordered the reading of the draft of 
a decree relating to the security of the kingdom, which, in con- 
sequence of a decision arrived at the day before, had been 
remitted to the drafting committee. 

M. Target read it as follows :— 

‘The National Assembly considering that, whilst it is solely 
occupied in securing the welfare of the people on the basis of a 
free coustitution, the troubles and acts of violence which disturb 
several provinces are filling the public mind with alarm and most 
fatally affecting the sacred rights of property and personal safety ; 

‘That these disorders can only impede the labours of the 
Assembly, and forward the criminal projects of the enemies of 
the public weal ; 

‘Declares that all former laws are in existence and must be 
enforced until they are repealed or modified by the authority of 
the nation ; 

‘ That the taxes, such as they formerly were, must continue to 
be levied in terms of the decree of the 17th of June last, until a 
system has been established, in which both the incidence and 
the levying of the taxes are less burdensome to the people ; 
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‘That all customary dues and subsidies must be paid as 
hitherto, until the Assembly shall have otherwise decreed ; 

‘ That, finally, the laws which have been established for the 
protection of individuals as well as of property must be univer- 
sally respected. 

‘The present declaration shall be sent to all the provinces, and 
incumbents be requested to make it known to their parishioners, 
and to urge them to the observance of it.’ 

The Viscount DE NoatLuEs:—The object of the decree of 
which the Assembly has just heard the draft, is to allay the tur- 
moil in the provinces, to insure public liberty, and to confirm 
land owners in their just rights. 

But how can it be hoped to bring this about without knowing 
the cause of the insurrection now manifesting itself in the king- 
dom? And how can the insurrection itself be remedied but by 
applying the remedy directly to the evil by which it is caused ? 

The communes have made certain demands. It is not a con- 
stitution they have asked for; no wish to that effect has been 
expressed by them, except in the bailiwicks. What then have 
they asked for? That subsidies should be suppressed ; that there 
should be no more sub-delegates ; that manorial rights should be 
either lightened or commuted. 

For more than three months these constituencies have seen their 
representatives devoting their attention to what we call, and to 
what is, in reality, the commonweal; but, to them, the common- 
weal seems to be, above all, that thing which they themselves 
desire and ardently long to obtain. 

From all the differences which have arisen amongst the repre- 
sentatives of the nation, the rural districts have learnt to know 
only two classes of people, on the one hand those who are 
acknowledged by themselves and are solicitous for their welfare, 
and on the other, those powerful persons who are opposed to them. 

What is the result of this state of things? They have thought 
it their duty to take up arms against force, and to-day they no 
longer know any restraint. Consequently upon this compli- 
cation the kingdom is, at the present moment, wavering between 
the destruction of society or the overthrow of a government 


which will be admired and imitated by the whole of Europe. 
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How is this form of government to be established? By public 
tranquility. How is this tranquility to be hoped for? By 
calming the people, by showing them that they are being opposed 
only in that which it is to their interest to retain. 

To secure this tranquility so essential, I propose :— 

1. That it be stated as a preamble to the proclamation drawn 
up by the committee, that the representatives of the nation have 
decided that taxes shall be paid by all individuals in the kingdom, 
in proportion to their incomes ; 

2. That all public charges shall in future be borne equally 
by all; 

3. That all feudal rights shall be redeemable, in money, by the 
communes, or compounded for at an equitable valuation, that is 
to say, according to the average income for one year, calculated 
on the income for ten years. 

4, That manorial forced labour, mortmain, and other personal 
servitudes shall be abolished without compensation. 

Immediately another noble Deputy, the Duke of Aiguillon, pro- 
posed to explain the motion brought forward by the former 
speaker in greater detail. He expressed himself thus :— 

The Duke or AIGUILLON :—Gentlemen, there is no one who 
does not groan over the scenes of horror which France now pre- 
sents to his sight. That movement among the people which 
strengthened liberty, when guilty ministers wished to deprive us 
of it, has become an obstacle to that same liberty, at the very 
moment when the views of the Government seem to agree with 
our wishes for the public welfare. 

It is not only brigands who, with arms in their hands, are 
desirous of enriching themselves in the midst of calamities. In 
several provinces the whole body of the people have formed 
themselves into a kind of league for the purpose of destroying 
mansions, of ravaging estates, and particularly, of seizing the 
chartularies where thé title-deeds of feudal properties are 
deposited. They are endeavouring at length to shake off a yoke 
which has weighed on their necks for so many centuries. And, 
it must be confessed, Gentlemen, that this insurrection, although 
culpable (for every violent aggression is so) can find its excuse in 
the vexations of which they are the victims. The owners of 
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feus and of manorial lands are, it must be admitted, but very 
rarely guilty of the excesses of which their vassals complain ; but 
the men who transact their business for them, are often pitiless, 
and the unhappy husbandman, subjected as he is to the barbarous 
relics of feudal law which still exist in France, groans beneath 
the constraint of which he is the victim. These rights, it is im- 
possible to close our eyes to it, are a property, and every species 
of property is sacred. But they are burdensome to the people, 
and everybody recognizes that they are a perpetual source of 
annoyance to them. 

In this enlightened century, when sound philosophy has 
resumed its sway, at this happy time when, called together for the 
public weal and freed from all selfish interest, we are about to 
apply ourselves to the regeneration of the State, it seems to me, 
Gentlemen, that, before establishing this constitution, which the 
nation is so eagerly awaiting, it is necessary to prove to all 
citizens that our intention and earnest desire is to meet their 
wishes and to establish as speedily as possible that equality of 
rights which ought to exist among all men and which can alone 
insure their liberty. I do not doubt that the holders of feus and 
the lords of manors, far from refusing assent to this truth, wil] 
be willing to make to justice the sacrifice of their rights. They 
have already renounced their privileges and their pecuniary 
exemptions; and at the present moment the renunciation, pure 
and simple, of their feudal rights cannot be asked for. 

These rights are their property. In the case of many private 
individuals they are their only fortune, and equity forbids that 
the surrendering of any property should be exacted without 
allowing a just indemnity to the owner who yields the advantage 
of his personal convenience to the public good. 

In accordance with these powerful considerations, Gentlemen, 
and in order that the people may feel that you are working 
efficaciously for the promotion of their dearest interests, my 
proposal is that the National Assembly should declare that-the 
taxes shall be borne equally by all citizens in proportion to their 
means, and that henceforth all the feudal rights of feus and 
manors shall be bought up by the vassals of these same feus and 
manors, if they wish it; that the reimbursement shall be made 
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according to a rate fixed by the Assembly ; and, considering the 
indemnity to be granted, I estimate, in my opinion, that this rate 
should be 34 per cent. 

It is in conformity with these principles, Gentlemen, that I 
have drawn up the following decree, which I have now the 
honour to submit to your wisdom, and which I beg of you to 
take into consideration : 

‘The National Assembly, considering that the first and most 
sacred of its duties is to make private and personal interests yield 
to the general interest ; 

‘That the taxes would be much less burdensome to the people 
if they were distributed equally amongst all citizens according to 
their means ; 

‘That justice requires that this exact proportion should be 
observed ; 

‘Decrees that those bodies, towns, communes, and individuals 
who have hitherto enjoyed special privileges and personal exemp- 
tions, shall, in future, bear all subsidies and all public charges, 
without any distinction with regard either to the quota of these 
taxes or to the manner in which they are levied. 

‘The National Assembly considering, moreover, that feudal 
and manorial rights are also a kind of burdensome tribute which 
is injurious to agriculture and lays waste the rural districts ; 

‘Not being able, however, to hide from itself the fact that 
these rights constitute a real property, and that every species of 
property is inviolable ; 

‘ Decrees that these rights shall, in future, be redeemable, if it 
be the wish of those affected by them, at the rate of 34 per cent., 
or at such other rate as shall, in each province, be judged more 
equitable by the National Assembly, according to the tariffs 
which will be laid before it. 

‘The National Assembly orders, finally, that all these dues shall 
be exactly levied and maintained as in the past, until their 
purchase has been completed.’* 





*The Duke of Aiguillon’s speech did not here terminate. The sub- 
sequent part of it was reported in the Monitewr of August 5, as will be 
seen below. 
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These two motions, brought forward with a feeling of the 
keenest interest in the fate of the inhabitants of the rural 
districts, to redress whose wrongs, to allay whose excitement, 
and to fulfil whose desires, they were intended, were received 
with a transport of unutterable joy. 

One of the members of the Assembly feelingly pointed out 
how touching it would be for the citizens to learn that as the 
Members of the Commons had yesterday invoked the zeal of the 
National Assembly against the acts of violence committed against 
the persons and estates of the Nobles, so these were to-day, in 
generous return, giving all classes of the French people so 
marked a proof of their patriotism. 

M. Dupont DE Nemours: A universal disorder has seized 
upon the State, by reason of the inaction of all the agents of the 
Government. No political society can exist for a single moment 
without laws and tribunals to guarantee liberty, personal safety, 
and the preservation of property. I insist upon the necessity of 
maintaining and not abandoning the laws, imperfect though they 
be, which have for their object the preservation of general order. 

M. Dupont pointed out that the tribunals charged with the 
maintenance of public tranquility, in accordance with these laws, 
existed both in right and in fact so long as they had not been 
suppressed ; 

That it was not possible for the representatives of the nation 
to reform legislation, until they had determined, by the 
constitution itself, in what manner the new laws were to be 
proposed, adopted, and carried out ; 

And that it was highly necessary that calm, peace, and justice, 
having been re-established throughout the whole of the empire, 
should free the National Assembly from all anxiety, except that 
which is inseparable from the task of selecting and fixing the 
elements of this wise and durable constitution, to which it was 
now devoting itself. 

In consequence, he proposed the following motion : 

It is declared that every citizen is bound to obey the laws by 
respecting the liberty, the safety, and the property of other 


citizens ; 
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That the tribunals must apply themselves without ceasing to 
the administration of these laws ; 

And that it is enjoined by these laws, as well as by the wish of 
the representatives of the nation, that the municipal troops and 
all military bodies render assistance in the re-establishment of order 
and of peace and in the protection of individuals and of property, 
whenever they may be called upon to do so by the municipalities 
and the civil magistrates. 

M. Le Guen ve Kereneat, Deputy for Lower Brittany: 
Gentlemen, a great question has agitated us this day. A 
declaration of the rights of man and of the citizen has been 
deemed necessary. The manner in which the people are abusing 
these same rights makes it imperative for you to explain them, 
and to lay down with a skilful hand the limits which they are not 
to overstep. They will assuredly hold back. 

You would have prevented the burning of the mansions if you 
had been more prompt in declaring that the terrible weapons 
which they contain and which have, for centuries, tormented the 
people, were to be destroyed by that obligatory redemption of 
them which you were about to decree. 

The people, impatient to obtain justice and weary of oppression 
is hastening to destroy those title-deeds, which are the monuments 
of the barbarism of our forefathers. 

Let us be just, Gentlemen. Let those title-deeds which are 
an outrage not only on decency, but on humanity itself, be 
brought to us here. Let those title-deeds be brought which 
degrade the human species by requiring that men should be 
harnessed to a cart like beasts of burden. Let those title-deeds 
be brought, which oblige men to pass their nights in beating the 
marshes for the purpose of preventing the frogs from disturbing 
the sleep of their voluptuous lords. 

Which of us, Gentlemen, in this enlightened century, would 
not make an expiatory pyre of these infamous parchments, and 
would not set a torch to them to offer them a sacrifice upon the 
altar of the public good. 

You will not restore peace to troubled France, Gentlemen, 
until you have promised the people that you are going to convert 
every feudal right without exception into a money tax, redeem- 
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able at will; that the laws which you are about to promulgate 
shall destroy the very last trace of the evils of which they justly 
complain. Tell them that you recognize the injustice of these 
rights which were acquired in times of ignorance and of darkness, 

For the sake of peace, hasten to give France these promises. 
One general cry is making itself heard. You have not a moment 
to lose. A single day’s delay brings about new conflagrations. 
The fall of empires is heralded by slighter commotions than these. 
Is it only to a devastated France that you wish to give laws ? 


(To be continved in our neat.) 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 
M. Chapelier in the Chair. 


CONTINUATION OF THE SITTING OF THE NIGHT OF 
Avuaust 4TH. 
(Continuation of the Duke of Aiguillon’s Speech.) 

Whilst establishing the rights of man, we must come to an 
agreement as to what liberty is. Several members of this 
Assembly consider it useless to discuss the rights of man, urging 
that they exist in the heart, that the people feel them, and that it 
is only necessary to set them before them in a manner simple 
and intelligible. The rights of man have been judged to be the 
preliminaries of the constitution; they tend to make men free. 
In order that they should be so, it must be recognized that there 
is but one people, one free nation, and one sovereign. An agree- 
ment must be arrived at as to what sacrifices of feudalism are 
necessary for liberty and for a good constitution ; otherwise there 
will exist field-rents payable in kind, ground rents, the fees of 
agents and clerks, rights of multure; we shall always behold the 
exercise of despotism and of the tyranny of the aristocracy ; 
society will be unhappy; we shall make good laws only when we 
take as our basis a code which banishes slavery. 

It is not necessary, Gentlemen, to go back to the origin of the 
causes which, one after another, have produced the enthralment 
of the French nation, nor to prove that nothing but force and the 
violence of the great have subjected us to feudal rule. Let us 
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follow the example of English America, solely composed of pro- 
prietors who know no trace of feudalism. Last night I trembled 
to see, adopted in cold blood, the motion which aimed at the 
punishment of malversation on country estates. As for me, I am of 
opinion that, in spite of the justice of this enactment, it ought to 
have been made inseparable from the destruction of the devouring 
monster of feudalism, of that most fatal constraint of vassals as 
regards the grinding of corn, and of the rapidity with which the 
Agent can, everywhere, by seizing, on the authority of feudal laws 
with the assistance of illicit and ruinous formalities, on the properties 
of people of scanty means, whose families depend for their exis- 
tence on a wretched hamlet and a single field, without the lord 
of the manor stopping the course of tke sharp-practice, to which 
he gives rise, by bestowing his confidence on persons greedy to 
become rich through the sequestration of rents and of properties, 
through extravagant formaliiies, through warrants and other con- 
sequences of chicanery, the expenses of which often amount to 
300 livres for a rent of 60 livres. In the end, the Agent gets 
hold of the vassals’ title-deeds, and in settlement of his claims 
obtains payment from the propriet r, and, by way of payment, is 
put into possession of an estate. 1: matters little to the Agent 
whether the vassal owes or do. s nct owe, whether he has satisfied 
the feudal claims or not; provided with the Superior’s estate papers, 
he simply looks at the names of the feuars, and within two hours 
draws up a hundred writs; if he finds twenty persons jointly 
liable for the feu-duty he draws up as many writs and summonses. 

By selling appointments for excessive prices to all his agents 
and feudal-officers, the Superior obliges them to exceed the tariff of 
their fixed charges, for the purpose of keeping up a luxurious 
state at the expense of an ignorant feuar. The millers are in 
the same condition. The right of multure will therefore be 
bought up from the lord of the manor, at the rate of 4 or 34 per 
cent, fixing the value of the right of multure at 3 livres* per 
year and per head, besides the annual payment of three livres 
until the reimbursement and redemption of the same; and 
by this means every individual will have the liberty of getting 





* The livre was equivalent to the modern franc. 
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corn ground wherever he may please. This is the only means of 
staying the course of the oppression of feuars, and of preserving 
the legitimate rights of superiors. It is one of those 
which I lay before this august Assembly, for the happiness of the 
nation. In conclusion, I render homage to the patriotic virtues 
of the two honourable speakers who have preceded me, who, 
though great proprietors, have had the courage to publish truths 
hitherto buried in the darkness of feudalism, and who are so well 
able to promote the felicity of France. 

This speech was loudly cheered. 

Enthusiasm seized upon all minds. Numberless motions, each 
more important than the other, were successively brought forward. 

The Marquis de Foucault proposed an energetic motion against 
the abuse of military pensions. He demanded that the first 
sacrifice should be made by the nobility, and by that portion of it 
which lived under the eyes of the Prince, and upon which, 
though very wealthy of itself, he lavishly bestowed and accumu- 
lated gifts, gratuities and excessive salaries, furnished by and 
taken from the very substance of the rural districts. 

The Viscount de Beauharnais proposed the equality of penal- 
ties amongst all classes of citizens, and the eligibility of these for 
all ecclesiastical, civil, and military employments. 

M. Cottin represented the people groaning under the tyranny 
of the inferior agents of the manorial courts, of which he 
demanded the abolition, as well as that of all the remains of 
feudal rule which crushed agriculture. 

The Bishop of Nancy spoke, after a dispute with one of his 
colleagues for the right todoso. . . . ‘The members of the 
Clergy,’ he said, ‘accustomed to the near sight of the poverty 
and the sufferings of the people, have no other wish than to see 
these sufferings cease. The redemption of feudal dues was reserved 
for the nation,whose wish it is to establish liberty. The honourable 
members who have already spoken, have demanded redemption 
only in so far as it affects landowners. I come to give expression, 
iu the name of the clergy, to the desires of justice, religion, and 
humanity. I demand redemption for ecclesiastical holdings, and 
I demand that this redemption should not turn to the profit of 
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the ecclesiastical lord, but that the proceeds of it be laid out in 
investments useful to the poor.’ 

The Bishop of Chartres, describing the exclusive right of field- 
sports as a plague to the country districts, which the elements 
had been laying waste for more than a year past, demanded the 
abolition of this right, and renounced it, in so far as it concerned 
himself. He was happy, he said, in being able to give the other 
landowners in the kingdom this example of humanity and justice. 

At these words a multitude of voices were raised. They pro- 
ceeded from the members of the nobility, and with one accord 
uttered then and there the same renunciation, subject to the sole 
reservation of allowing the right of sport to landlords only, and 
with such prudential measures as might be necessary to ensure 
the public safety. 

All the clergy rose to signify their adhesion to the proposal. 
This was followed by such a general outburst of cheering and of 
expressions of approval that the deliberation had to be suspended 
for some time. 

Zeal for the public good having soon calmed this pardonable 
effervescence, M. de Saint-Fargeau set forth certain considera- 
tions of benevolence and of justice, in conformity with which he 
thought it right to stipulate, with a view to the relief of the 
farmers and landowners, whom so many misfortunes overwhelmed, 
that the renunciation of privileges and pecuniary immunities 
should apply to the present year, and that the rural communes 
should at once feel the benefit of this relief by the appropriation 
of the contributions of the nobles and other privileged persons, 
for the lightening of their burdens, in such a manner as the pro- 
vincial assemblies should deem most expedient. 

M. de Richer, referring to the relief which the abolition of 
manorial courts might lead the people to hope for, demanded 
that the Assembly should, by its vote, make the administration 
of justice gratuitous throughout the kingdom, subject to such 
precautions as might tend to check the spirit of chicanery, and 
prevent law-suits from being indefinitely protracted. 

Several incumbents requested to be allowed to give up their 
stole dues. 

At these words a member of the nobility claimed for this 
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meritorious class of ministers of religion an increase of their 
stipends, This called forth repeated applause from the citizens 
of every Estate. 

The Duke de Chatelet proposed that a money-tax should be 
substituted for the tithes, and that provision should also be made 
for allowing it to be bought up, as in the case of manorial rights, 
Whilst speaking in support of preceding motions, he announced 
that he had given all his vassals the option of immediately 
availing themselves of the right to buy up their various dues. 

The marks of enthusiasm and the outburst of generous senti- 
ments, of which the Assembly was the scene, and which went on 
increasing in fervour and animation from hour to hour, scarcely 
left time to consider the prudential measures with which it was 
fitting to carry out these salutary reforms, which had been 
demanded in so many reports, in so many touching expressions of 
opinion and in so many energetic protests from the provincial 
assemblies, the assemblies of the bailiwicks, and from every other 
place where the citizens had had an opportunity of meeting 
together during the past eighteen months. 

Some of the members of the nobility offered to give up even 
their exclusive right to keep dovecotes. 

The total abolition of mortmain in Franche-Comté, Burgundy, 
and other places where it was enforced, was again brought up for 
discussion. 

The Archbishop of Aix, depicting in energetic language the 
evils of feudalism, proved the necessity of preventing them by 
the prohibition of any contracts of this nature, which the 
poverty of agriculturists might dictate at any future time, and 
by annulling beforehand any clause calculated to call them back 
in to existence. He recalled the no less fearful evils which the 
arbitrary extension of taxes, and particularly of so-called demesnial 
rights, of the salt-tax and of subsidies, had produced throughout 
the kingdom, where the action of the agents had corrupted the 
loyalty and the uprightness of the sentiments of the people, just 
as it had affected the sincerity of contracts and of deeds, destroyed 
ease and stopped the circulation of money. 

After these remarks which seemed to exhaust the subject, wide 
as it was, of the projected reforms, the attention and the feelings 
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of the Assembly were again awakened and captivated by offers 
of an altogether new kind. 

The Deputies for the provinces, [possessing Home Rule and 
thence] called Pays-d’Etats, yielded to the impulse of their 
generosity, or acting under the influence of that of their con- 
stituents, as expressed in their instructions, or, perhaps, taking 
this generosity for granted, and guaranteeing, so to speak, that 
their constituents would ratify their action, offered to renounce 
the privileges of their provinces so as to associate themselves with 
the new régime, which the justice of the King and the Assembly 
were preparing for the whole of France. 

The Deputies for Dauphiny initiated this movement, recalling 
what their province had done at Vizille, with this object in view, 
and the invitation which it had addressed to all the other Pays- 
d’Etats to follow its example. At the same moment the Deputies 
of the communes of Brittany, going up to the table, were about 
to signify their adhesion, which was variously drawn up, in 
accordance with the nature of their several mandates, when the 
President of the Assembly claimed the right which his place 
seemed to give him, to lay before the nation the wish of his pro- 
vince himself. He set forth the prudential motives which had 
induced several stewartries, and notably those of Rennes, Nantes, 
Guérande, Vannes, Dol, Fougére, Dinan, Quimperlay, Carhaix, 
and Chantelin, to partially tie the hands of their representatives 
until the day of happiness and security, succeeding throughout 
the whole of France to days of waiting and expectation, should 
justify them in sinking the ancient and revered rights of 
Brittany in those still more solid and sacred rights which the 
enlightenment of the Assembly was at that moment securing 
for the whole of the French empire. 

Other Deputies for Rennes pointed out how natural it was to 
assume, and to expect such a promise and such a sacrifice on the 
part of their town, which had been the first of all to give adhesion 
to the decrees of the National Assembly, and which had also 
been the first to signify its wish that legislation and taxation 
should be determined in the Assembly, so as to compromise no 
individual rights, but to unite and strengthen them all by general 
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adhesion at the very moment when the act intended to defend 
the rights of all the citizens should be passed. 

Another Breton Deputy declared that, from that moment, he 
adhered to the sacrifices of the privileges of his province, not 
considering himself bound by his instructions. He only stipulated 
for Brittany the mutual guarantee established by the clauses of 
the treaty, which united his province to a monarchy of which all 
the parts were going thenceforth to support, sustain, strengthen 
and defend each other by a federation, of which the heart of the 
King himself would be the centre, and the love of the people for 
him would be the bond. 

The Deputies of the clergy of Brittany, impeded by imperative 
mandates, expressed their regret at not being able to renounce 
the rights and privileges of their province, and stated that they 
were going to inform their constituents of the patriotic sacrifice 
made by other deputies, and to ask for new powers. 

Scarcely did the impatience of the Deputies for Provence and 
Forcalquier allow the members who had just spoken to finish 
their patriotic declaration. All the members of the stewartries 
of that province advanced to the middle of the Hall, and there 
announced that, when their constituents imperatively prescribed 
to them not to renounce the privileges which the province had 
enjoyed since its free and voluntary union to the Crown, they, 
doubtless, did not foresee the happy union of all the Estates; 
that they knew that their constituents had no less zeal and 
patriotism than other Frenchmen ; that they had no doubt they 
would hasten to join their interests to those of the rest of the 
kingdom, and merge their rights in the constitution, which that 
august Assembly was about to give to the whole of Franve; and 
that they were going to give them an account of that memorable 
sitting, and urge them to send in their adhesion at once. 

At that moment a member of the Commons announced the 
town of Grasse’s renunciation of the pecuniary privileges which 
it enjoyed as a superior. 

The Deputy for Arles announced that he had for several 
days entertained, and had already communicated to his con- 
stituents the wish to see them join the deputies of the provinces 
in this matter. 
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The principality of Orange insisted only on the retention of 
a special administration, which was required by its situation 
in the midst of what was considered a foreign country. 

At this point, the Deputies for Burgundy asked to be 
heard ; but they were interrupted by a Deputy of the Clergy 
of Provence. Referring to what had been alleged with regard to 
the mandates, he recalled the salutary principle that they could 
not bind any part of France as to the share of general taxa- 
tion, which each of the provinces of the Kingdom was to bear, 
in proportion to its means, although, by virtue of their instruc- 
tions the consent of constituents was required for a renunciation 
of the forms of administration, of division, and of the incidence 
of the several quotas. 

The noble Deputy for Dijon guaranteed the consent of his 
bailiwick in the renunciation of its privileges, reserving to 
himself the right to inform his constituents of the fact. 

Those members of the Commons who were authorised (in 
the event of a similar renunciation on the part of the other 
provinces) to make the sacrifice of their privileges, surrendered 
them into the hands of the National Assembly. Their example 
was followed by the Deputies for the bailiwick of Autun, by 
those for Chalons-sur-Saéne, Charolais, Beaujolais, for the 
bailiwick of la Montagne, for l’Auxerrois, and Bar-sur-Seine. 

The Deputy of the Commons for l’Auxois also signified full 
acquiescence, being authorized to do so by his mandate. The 
Deputy of the Nobility was obliged to await fuller instructions 
than those of which he was the bearer. The communes of 
MAaconnais, while renouncing under the same conditions as 
those of Dijon, reserved to themselves the right, which they 
had had at all times, of forming a special province, administered 
by their own States, to which, however, the Assembly was to 
give a better organisation and a more equitable representation. 

The Deputies for Bresse, Bugey, and the principality of 
Dombes fully acquiesced in the course taken by Burgundy, 
save the claim inserted in their instructions with regard to the 
exchange of this principality. 

The privileges of the town of Saint-Jean-de-Losne, which 
had already been surrendered to the National Assembly at a 
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former sitting, were again sacrificed to the general interest of 
the Kingdom. 

The Deputies for Languedoc in their turn requested to be 
heard, by the mouth of M. de Marguerites, their spokesman. 

The BARON DE MARGUERITES :—The representatives of the 
several stewartries of Languedoc declare that the orders of 
their constituents impose upon them, in the most imperative 
manner, an obligation which it is not possible for them to 
leave undischarged. 

The province of Languedoc has long been governed by an 
unconstitutional and non-representative administration. It has 
condemned this administration as contrary to its ancient 
privileges, of which the most precious is that of exercising freely 
the right of self-taxation and of determining the assessment 
thereof itself; it demands the establishment of new States of 
which the form shall be free, elective, and representative, and 
also of diocesan and municipal administrations, organized on 
the same principle. Such is the general desire, such is the 
wish of the province of Languedoc. It has made uniformity 
or equal division of taxation conditional on the suppression of 
the present administration and the establishment of new States. 

And although their mandates do not authorise them to 
renounce the special privileges of the province, nevertheless, 
feeling confident as to the wishes of their constituents, and as 
to the high opinion which they cannot but entertain of the 
example of the other provinces, they hasten to declare to the 
National Assembly that their constituents will, at all times, be 
anxious to conform to its decrees; that they will subscribe to 
the general enactments which its wisdom may suggest for the 
administration of the provinces; and that they will be happy 
to bind themselves by such sacrifices as these to the general 
prosperity of the empire. 

The Duke de Castries, who held his seat only as the repre- 
sentative of the shrievalty of Paris, united himself to the 
former speaker in claiming the honour of again surrendering 
to the representatives of the nation the baronial prerogatives, 
which they had already renounced in the special assemblies of 
Languedoc. 
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The BisHop oF UzEs :—It would be a pleasure to me to be 
the possessor of an estate, that I might make the sacrifice of it 
by surrendering it into the hands of its inhabitants; but we 
have received our titles and our rights from the hands of the 
nation which alone can destroy them; we are not representa- 
tives of the clergy; we take our place amongst the States of 
the province under special titles, and are nothing more than 
temporary depositaries; we will do whatever the Assem- 
bly may decide on this point, and we shall surrender ourselves 
to its wisdom. 

The Bishops of Nimes and of Montpellier spoke in the same 
sense. The former added an express request for exemption 
from taxes and other charges, in favour of artisans and 
labourers possessed of no property. 

The province of Foix, the communes of Béarn, the stewartry 
of Lannes, and the Deputy for the district of Soulle expressed 
their regret at not being able to announce anything beyond 
their own personal wishes and the hope which they entertained 
of shortly receiving the authority of their constituents, an 
authority which the Deputies for Roussillon, those for Bigorre 
and the duchy of Albret (clergy and commons) could do with- 
out, as being already empowered to make any sacrifice which 
could forward the general interests of the Kingdom. 

M. Tronchet, in the name of the Deputies of the commune 
of Paris, also laid before the Assembly an offer, authorised by 
their mandates, of the most express renunciation of the 
pecuniary immunities enjoyed by the inhabitants of the capital, 
and even of the exclusive powers of the Provost of Paris, and 
of the privilege of a seal possessed by the Chatelet, in the 
event of the suppression of similar privileges existing in the 
Kingdom. 

Those of the provostry and of the shrievalty signified their 
adhesion to the declaration, in so far as it concerned them. 

The Deputies for Lyons recalled and renewed the similar 
declarations already made by them at the sitting held in the 
church of Saint-Louis. 

The Deputies for Agen, who had been commissioned to 
challenge the pecuniary privileges of Bordeaux, were supported 
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by the Deputy for Bordeaux himself, M. Nairac, who stipulated 
for the renunciation of the rights and pecuniary immunities of 
that town, although consecrated by time and by the most 
incontestable documents, reserving the other rights of the city 
which his instructions did not as yet allow him to surrender. 

The same reservation was made in favour of the privileges 
of the town of Marseilles, the clergy of which submitted to an 
equality of taxation, not having, as yet, any powers beyond 
this point. That of Tulles intimated the sacrifice of its pecu- 
niary privileges, of its stole dues, of its feudal rights, whether 
they came under the head of dues or any other. 

All the Deputies for Lorraine declared, in touching terms, 
that their province, the last to be incorporated, would never 
regret the rule of those adored sovereigns who made the 
happiness of their people, and showed themselves their fathers, 
if they were fortunate enough to be able, in the midst of public 
regeneration and prosperity, to unite themselves to their 
brethren and to enter with all the other citizens into that 
maternal house of France, which was about to flourish again 
beneath the influence of justice, of peace, and of the cordial 
affection of all the members of that immense and glorious 
family. They expected with confidence that their constituents 
would sanction and ratify a homage of which the motive was 
in all hearts, and of which the expression was commanded by 
universal example. 

The Deputies for Strasbourg submitted, on behalf of their 
constituents, to entire equality in the distribution of taxation, 
with a single reservation regarding the administration and the 
privileges of their town, to which they referred these matters, 
as being set forth in its articles of union, and relating chiefly 
to its situation, so important and so precious to the kingdom. 

The same zeal called forth similar declarations from the 
Deputies for Normandy, for Poitou, for Auvergne, for Cler- 
montois, for the shrievalty of Turenne, for the principality of 
Mohon, for the nobility of Chélons-sur-Marne, for that of Dour- 
dan, and of Sedan; the latier introducing a reservation with 
regard to the privileges of their town, whose trade aud whose 
very existence at the foot of the Ardennes, in a barren soil, 
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depended solely upon its immunities. The Deputies for the 
communes of Sedan signified their adhesion to this reservation. 

The representatives of the towns of Amiens, Abbeville, Pé- 
ronne, Soissons, Reims, Verdun (subject to the ratification of 
the clergy of the district), Sarlouis, Bar-le-Duc, Réthel, Vitry, 
Chateau-Thierry, Saint-Dizier, Chalons, Langres, Clermont in 
Auvergne, Villeneuve-de-Berg, la Vofite in Vivarais, Bourges, 
Issoudun, le Mans, Poitiers, Cahors, Bergerac, Sarlat, and 
Etampes joined themselves to the other Deputies. 

The Deputy for Aval, in Franche Comté, reserved the rights 
possessed by the States of his province, of alone granting 
exemption from the salt tax, the subsidies, the stamped-paper 
tax, and any other immunity from its jurisdiction. 

The Deputy for Amont expressed the same wish and the 
same regret at being obliged to ask that record should be 
taken of his resistance to that of the majority; but, in con- 
formity with other clauses in his mandate, he ventured to hope, 
like those for Déle, that he would soon see his province readily 
acceding to the wish of the nation, which he was going to 
communicate to it. 

All the Deputies for Artois imitated the generosity of the 
other provinces, abandoning, subject to the ratification of their 
constituents, the special administration of the States, which 
had been secured by the treaty of union made with Louis XIV. 

MM. de Latour-Maubourg, Destourmel, and de Lameth 
personally expressed their renunciation of that form of govern- 
ment which had made the administration of the country in a 
certain manner hereditary, and limited it to a small number of 
noble families of Artois. One of them congratulated himself 
on having been able to forestall the present moment by 
renouncing, in the very midst of the States of his province, the 
ancient prerogative attached to his domains. 

The Deputies for Boulonnais signified their adhesion to the 
declaration of Artois, and were imitated by those for Calais 
and Ardres. 

The governments of Lille, Douay and Orchies also renounced 
the privilege of having their States, and asked the Assembly 
for a provincial administration. 
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The Deputies for maritime Flanders also announced their 
renunciation of their actual form of administration, and 
expressed a similar wish. 

The Deputy for Cambrésis announced that the three Estates 
of his province, having always submitted to an exactly equal 
assessment of taxes, could only acquiesce anew in the just 
views of the Assembly. 

This homage was renewed by one of the Deputies present, 
in the name of the Duke of Orleans, Baron of Comines, and by 
the Count of Egmont, Baron of Vaurins. 

The Bishop of Coutances also made, in his own name, the 
sacrifice of the feudal casualty upon death, reserving to his 
Archdeacons the exercise of theirs, until they should abandon 
it. 

The Duke de Liancourt proposed that the Assembly should 
decree that « medal should be struck to eternize the memory 
of the sincere union of all the Estates, of the renunciation of 
all privileges, and of the ardent devotion of all individuals to 
public prosperity and peace. 

The Assembly entrusted him with the care of superintending 
the execution of this patriotic wish. 

A member of the nobility of Sens proposed that a deputa- 
tion should be sent to lay the homage of these sacrifices before 
the King, whose virtues had inspired the idea, and furnished 
the nation with the opportunity of making them. 

Several officers of justice, speaking in the name of the rest, 
approached the tribune, and endeavoured to make their way 
through the crowd of Deputies (who, in their anxiety to 
present their several renunciations, were covering the steps,) 
and to raise their voices for the purpose of declaring their 
abandonment of the privileges of their offices, aspiring only to 
the dignity conferred by duties acceptable and useful to the 
Nation. 

At this moment, one of the Deputies for Franche-Comté, in 
agreement with those for Provence, proposed the abolition of 
the purchase of offices. The Assembly welcomed this idea 
with delight. Several Deputies for the provinces supplemented 
it by a demand for the suppression of their parliaments. 
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M. de Fréteau, councillor in the parliament of Paris, seized 
this moment to offer to the representatives of the nation the 
respectful homage of the Supreme Courts. He said that after 
the noble sacrifice which the Monarch had made of the kind of 
prerogative which he possessed with respect to legislation, 
there remained nothing for the officers of his Court to offer to 
the nation, which could be worthy of it and of his glorious 
example. Scarcely did he dare present it and beg its accep- 
tance, as he now did for himself and his colleagues, of the slight 
sacrifice of a few vain prerogatives attached to their various 
offices, the committimus, heredity of offices, transmissible 
nobility, a few pecuniary exemptions. But that which was in 
their power, and which they regarded as a sacred duty, of 
which they would set an example to all, that they did promise 
through his mouth, namely: a boundless devotion to the 
administration of the national laws; a daily study and an 
untiring diligence in learning their spirit; to extend and 
to secure their empire, and particularly to establish and 
strengthen in the hearts of those subject to their jurisdiction 
that profound respect for the rights of man, which had now 
urged the King, the clergy, the nobility, the illustrious cor- 
porations of the great cities, and all the provinces, to all the 
sacrifices required by the liberty, the security, the honour and 
the property of all the inhabitants of the Kingdom. 

The Deputy for Beaujolais approached the table for the 
purpose of demanding the reform of the laws relative to the 
arts’ and trades’ guilds, in which masterships were established, 
as well as the improvement and reorganisation of these cor- 
porations, in accordance with the principles of justice and public 
utility. 

A Deputy for Blois had previously demanded the absolute 
equality of penalties to be inflicted on criminals, and also, that 
the right of all classes of citizens to be admitted to all 
ecclesiastical, civil, and military employments, should be 
recognized and declared. 

An ecclesiastical Deputy for Lorraine also expressed the 
wish that, whilst remaining united in heart and mind to the 
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head of the Church, the suppression of the annates should be 
decreed. 

M. Duvernay, incumbent of Villefranche in Beaujolais, M. 
Goulard, incumbent of Roanne, and the incumbent of Eglise- 
Neuve, intimated their intention of relinquishing the benefices 
of which they were in the enjoyment, and limiting themselves 
to their cures. 

On this point a great number of their colleagues claimed 
that the provisions of the canon law should be enforced. 

Then the Archbishop of Paris arose and moved that the 
Assembly should order a Je Deum to be sung in the Royal 
Chapel, in presence of His Majesty and all the members of the 
National Assembly. 

M. . . .* :—Gentlemen, you must end this sitting as you 
began it, and as you have carried it on. You must place upon 
it a last seal worthy of it and of you. I do not know whether 
my heart is carrying me tuo far; but, if it should be mistaken, 
I would attribute it to that enthusiasm with which your 
patriotism fills it: I do not, however, believe that it is going 
astray. 

Gentlemen, in the midst of those outbursts, of those trans- 
ports which unite all our sentiments, all our desires, all our 
minds, should we not remember the King, the King who called 
us together when National Assemblies had been interrupted 
for nearly two centuries, the King who was the first to invite 
us to this happy union which we have just consummated, the 
King who, of his own accord, has surrendered to us all the 
rights which his justice recognised he ought not to retain; the 
King who, in short, came and threw himself into our arms, and 
who, only this morning, offered us and asked of us a constant 
and friendly confidence. On this glorious day, let each one 
reap his reward ; let each one take his share of happiness ; let 
public happiness be the final result of it; let the union of the 
King and the people crown the union of all the Estates, of all 
the provinces, and of all the citizens. 





* According to M. Léonard Gallois, this speech and the proposals which 
follow it were M. de Lally-Tolendal’s. 
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It was in the midst of the States-General that Louis XII. 
was proclaimed the Father of the People. I propose that, in 
the midst of this National Assembly, the most august and the 
most useful that ever was, Louis XVI. be proclaimed the 
Restorer o,* French Liberty. 

This proclamation was instantly made by the Deputies, by 
the people, by all who were present, and for a quarter of an 
hour the National Assembly resounded with cries of Long Live 
the King! Long Live Louis XVI, the Restorer of French 
Liberty ! 

The sitting had extended far into the night when the Presi- 
dent, after having taken the sense of the Assembly, suspended 
the course of these patriotic declarations, for the purpose of 
reading over the principal heads of them and getting them 
decreed by the Assembly, subject to their being subsequently 
drawn up. This was at once carried out by unanimous con- 
sent, due regard being had to the reservations demanded by 
the oaths imposed and the instructions given by several con- 
stituencies. 


The following were the Clauses enacted: 


Abolition of the quality of serf and mortmain, under what- 
ever name it may exist. 

Commutation of manorial rights. 

Abolition of manorial jurisdictions. 

Suppression of the exclusive rights of field-sports, of dove- 
cotes, and of warrens. 

A money-tax in substitution for tithes. Optional redempticn 
of all tithes of any kind whatever. 

Abolition of all pecuniary privileges and immunities. 

Equality of taxes of any kind whatever, as from the 
beginning of the year 1789, in accordance with regulations to 
be drawn up by the provincial assemblies. 

Eligibility of all citizens to civil and military employments. 

Declaration of the establishment, within a short time, of the 
free administration of justice, and the suppression of the pur- 
chase of offices. 

Abandonment of the special privileges of provinces and 
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towns. Declaration on the part of Deputies holding imperative 
mandates that they are going to write to their constituents 
requesting their adhesion. 

Abandonment of the privileges of several towns—Paris, 
Lyons, Bordeaux, etc. 

Suppression of [Ecclesiastical casualties such as] the right of 
first fruits and vacancies, of annates and of the plurality of 
benefices, 

Cancelling of pensions obtained without title. 

Reformation of the guilds. 

A medal to be struck to eternize the memory of this day. 

A solemn Te Deum, and a deputation of the National 
Assembly to the King, to lay before him the homage of the 
Assembly, and to carry to him the title of Restorer of French 
Liberty, with a request to be present in person at the Te Deum. 

Cries of Long live the King! expressions of public joy, which 
assumed the most varied forms, mutual congratulations on the 
part of the Deputies and the people present brought the sitting 
to a close. 

Before adjourning, the President read a letter which had 
been written to him by the Archbishop of Bordeaux, the Arch- 
bishop of Vienne, and the Count de Latour-Dupin, who had 
been appointed ministers by the King. It was conceived in 
these terms : 

‘ Monsieur le président, having been called by the King into 
his councils, we hasten to lay our sentiments before the 
National Assembly. 

‘ The proofs of good-will with which we have been over- 
whelmed from the happy moment of our union, and above all 
our fidelity to the principles of the National Assembly, and our 
respectful confidence in it, are the considerations most calcu- 
lated to sustain our courage. 

‘ We shall never lose sight of the fact that in order to meet 
the wishes of the King we must always have present to our 
minds this great truth, which the National Assembly has. 
recalled, and which will no longer be proclaimed in vain : that 
the happiness and liberty of the people are the only founda- 
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tions upon which the power and felicity of Kings can fittingly 
rest and attain strength and durability. 

‘Be so kind, Monsieur le président, as to be our interpreter 
to the Assembly, and to offer to it, in our name, the sincere 
assurance that we wish to exercise no public functions except 
in so far as we can be honoured by its approval, and retain 
our devotion to its maxims. 

‘We are, with respect, &c., 

‘(Signed) +J.G. Arcn. of Vienne; + J. M. ARCH. 


of Bordeaux ; Latour DUPIN,’ 
(Applause.) 


The sitting was suspended at two o'clock in the morning, 
and adjourned till noon next day. 


* * * * * * * 


[The Moniteur, for August 7, contains the following notice of the execu- 
tion of the preceding decree, so far as regarded the address to the King 
and the Thanksgiving Service. } 


Such were the decrees which the National Assembly, in a 
body, presented to the King, with the greatest solemnity, as 
the first fruits of its labours for the happiness of France. The 
day before it had nominated four committees, one to prepare 
the report on the commutation of tithes, on the liabilities and 
the affairs of the clergy; another to devote its attention to the 
liquidation of judicial offices; a third to arrange for the 
redemption of feudal rights; and, lastly, a fourth to examine 
into the various drafts for the declaration of the rights of man, 
and to reduce them to a single one. Scarcely had it reached 
the ante-room of the palace, when the King came forward to 
receive the representatives of the nation, gathered about him 
without any distinction of rank or of birth, like children about 
the best of fathers. M. Chapelier, President of the Assembly, 
delivered the following speech :— 

‘Sire, the National Assembly brings your Majesty an offering 
truly worthy of your heart; it is a monument raised by the 
patriotism and the generosity of all the citizens. Privileges, 
special rights, distinctions hurtful to the public good have 
disappeared. Provinces, towns, ecclesiastics, nobles, citizens ot 
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the communes have all displayed, as though vying with each 
other, the most memorable devotedness ; they have all aban- 
doned their ancient privileges with a joy greater than any 
ardour with which they had ever claimed them under the 
influence of vanity. You behold before you, Sire, none 
but Frenchmen subject to the same laws, governed by the 
same principles, penetrated by the same sentiments, and 
ready to lay down their lives for the interests of the nation 
and of its King. How could this noble and pure spirit fail to 
receive yet new life by the expression of your confidence, by 
the touching promise of that lasting and friendly harmony, of 
which, till now, but few Kings had given their subjects any 
assurance, and of which your Majesty has felt that Frenchmen 
were worthy! Your choice, Sire, offers to the nation ministers 
which it would itself have presented to you. It is amongst 
the depositaries of the public interests that you choose the 
depositaries of your authority. It is your wish that the National 
Assembly should unite with your Majesty for the restoration of 
public order and general tranquility. You sacrifice your 
personal pleasures to the happiness of the people. Therefore, 
Sire, graciously accept our respectful gratitude, and the homage 
of our love; and may you bear throughout all ages the only 
title which can add lustre to the lustre of kingly majesty, 
the title which our unanimous acclamations have bestowed 
upon you, the title of Restorer of French Liberty.’ 

The King answered: ‘I accept with gratitude the title which 
you give me. It accords with the motives which guided me 
when I gathered about me the representatives of my nation. 
My ardent wish now is to secure, with you, public liberty by 
the much needed restoration of order and tranquility. Your 
wisdom and your intentions inspire me with great confidence 
in the result of your deliberations. Let us go and pray Heaven 
to grant us its assistance, and render it thanks for the generous 
sentiments which reign in your Assembly.’ 

The King having proceeded to the church with the repre- 
sentatives of the nation, walking without any distinction of 
Estates, was present at the august ceremony, having at his 
right the President of the National Assembly. He was escorted 
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back to his apartments by the same cortége, in the midst of the 
acclamations of the people, who, with transports, invoked 
blessings on the citizen-king and the generous fathers of the 
country, whose united efforts had just broken their bonds, and 
destroyed in all its forms the slavery which had for so many 
centuries disgraced the French Empire. 








Art. V—DARWINISM AND THE ORIGIN OF REASON. 


HIRTY years have now passed since the publication of the 
Origin of Species. If it were possible to regard any one 
work as creating a new order oi knowledge, if knowledge, 
that is to say, were not by its very nature itself a product of 
evolution, we might assert that t!\» appearance of that cele- 
brated work created a new era i the history of ‘science, the 
era dominated by the ideas of Mr. Varwin. For the generation 
which listened with incredulous ears, nay, even with distrust 
and suspicion, to the theory of evolution in the form in which 
it was then for the first time prc pounded, has given place to 
one which almost refuses a hearing to any other theory, 
wherever this one will explain some of the facts; a change of 
opinion so complete as to call to mind, as the only parallel, 
the passage from the Ptolemaic to the Copernican system. 
And just as that revolution in the science of astronomy gave 
birth to new ideas in other departments of thought, so Dar- 
winism has opened up many fresh possibilities beyond the 
sphere of natural history; and the generation which has grown 
up under the influence of Mr. Darwin’s theory has seen the 
effects of the famous change in the conception of organic 
nature spreading, not slowly, but by leaps and bounds, into 
almost the whole field of science ; so that evolution has become 
as it were the very sap in many a fruitful branch of human 
knowledge. 
As to the truth of that theory and the widespread apprecia- 
tion of its truth, there is the eloquent fact that even outside 
the boundaries of natural science, Darwinism has left hardly 
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a single system of organised knowledge uninfluenced or un- 
affected by the power and range of its teaching: even the 
violent opposition offered on the score of religion to the main 
doctrine of the origin of species in natural selection has so 
entirely melted away, that theology now professes to find a 
powerful ally where she had formerly seen nothing but a 
dangerous foe, recognising in this idea of a gradual evolution 
through untold ages a conception still more appropriately 
worthy of a divine power than the separate activity of a 
multitude of special creations. Sociology and ethics have 
long been brought into familiar relations with the last results 
of natural science ; and here too the evolutionary principle has 
come to be looked upon as the breath of life. A theory with 
such extensive ramifications, weighed and tested in so many 
varied spheres, might indeed be thought to possess no limits, 
to afford a sure and certain basis of explanation for any and 
every system of knowledge, to the nature of which it could 
possibly be applied. It might also with some show of reason 
be presumed that in an hypothesis so successful, so generally 
adopted and of so wide a range, no questions of serious 
importance could still remained unsolved, and that no disagree- 
ment as to the method of its working could be any longer 
entertained. 

It would be going too far to assert this, or to say that the 
truth of the evolution-theory is universally accepted ; still, 
most if not all of the leaders of scientific opinion embrace the 
theory in its general outlines as a demonstrated law of nature. 
But even at the present time, that is, even a whole generation 
after the theory has been promulgated, and in spite of the 
wide-reaching acceptance with which it has met, a very slight 
knowledge of the latest scientific writing reveals the existence 
of serious differences of view as to the precise means by which 
the progress of evolution is brought about. One or two of 
these find their exponent in Mr. A. R. Wallace, who may 
justly claim the honour of being a fellow-founder with Darwin 
of the general theory: he has consistently maintained, and was 
indeed for a long time quite alone in maintaining, that in the 
whole order of nature in the organic world, (with one most 
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important exception, to be afterwards noticed at length), 
natural selection, or the survival of the fittest, is almost the 
exclusive means in the process of evolution; and that certain 
other agencies, such as heredity, sexual selection, use and dis- 
use, which Mr. Darwin regarded as playing a definite part in 
the process, exist indeed, but are strictly subordinate to the 
general law. A recital of Mr. Wallace’s arguments, set forth 
with great lucidity and abundance of example, appears in his 
recently published work, to which, in magnanimous disregard 
of his own intimate connection with the theory, he gives the 
sole title of Darwinism, because he is convinced that to what- 
ever degree his own views may differ from some of his 
colleague’s, his whole work is nothing if not illustrative of the 
overwhelming importance of the theory of natural selection, a 
theory permanently associated with Mr. Darwin’s name.* 
Again, Mr. G. J. Romanes has put forward a suggestion of his 
own in relation to the infertility or sterility characteristic of 
hybrids; and on this subject Mr. Darwin and Mr. Wallace are 
also committed to different opinions. The bare enumeration 
of these points will serve to indicate the nature and extent of 
those divergent views which, even within the limits to which 
the Origin of Species applied, still remain unreconciled among 
professed advocates of the theory of evolution; although 
within those limits it is a matter of general consent that the 
existence of various opinions does nothing to discredit the 
main hypothesis. 

But in insisting on the agreement which prevails within 
those limits, it should be remembered what the limits are. In 
the Origin of Species Mr. Darwin did not attempt to apply his 
hypothesis to an explanation of any deeper problem than that 
which is presented by the structural differences in the world of 
plants and animals. To unravel the mysteries of man’s mental 
and moral endowment formed no part of that problem.f 
Although at the time at which the Origin of Species was pub- 





* Darwinism, by Alfred Russel Wallace, LL.D., F.L.S. London ; Mac- 
millan & Co. 1889. 
+ Cf. Origin of Species, 6th edition, chap. viii. 
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lished, Mr. Darwin expressly passed by the problem of the 
human faculty, he afterwards gave full expression to his well 
known views in the Descent of Man, a work not indeed so 
epoch-making as the Origin of Species, but perhaps in general 
estimation more important from the very human interest of the 
question at issue. The origin of the human mind, the source 
of all mankind’s possessions in civilisation, in culture, in art 
and science, the seat of all appreciation of religious and moral 
truth—what problem could be more earnest, more engrossing, 
than this? And in view of the conditions of the inquiry— 
mind considering its own origin, and that origin, too, under cir- 
cumstances of which no trace or record is left—what problem 
could appear, it might be asked, more insoluble? If, then, at 
the very outset the question seemed to admit of no answer, 
why, it might be further asked, should we hesitate to confess 
our ignorance, or to take refuge in one of those poetical myths 
which ascribe what is by human reason inexplicable to the 
agency of some unseen and unknown power? 

Objections and considerations of this kind have little 
influence with the scientific temperament, and the triumphant 
progress of the principle of evolution has long ago reached 
and attacked this the last stronghold of its opponents. Even 
those who fully admit the truth and efficacy of evolution as 
applied to the genesis of the physical organism of man—the 
highest and most perfectly developed of all animals—and 
who, when mind is once given, find the explanation of its 
growth to rest once more upon a similar law of development, 
pause at the question of the origin of man’s distinguishing 
faculty, and deny the adequacy of any process of evolution to 
explain the genesis of mind. 

The problem has given rise to radical and uncompromising 
difference of opinion. Mr. Wallace, for example, in the eloquent 
conclusion to his recent work, remarks that the Darwinian 
theory ‘shows us how man’s body may have been developed 
from that of a lower animal form under the law of natural 
selection ; but it also teaches us that we possess intellectual 
and moral faculties which could not have been so developed, 
but must have had another origin; and for this origin we can 
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only find an adequate cause in the unseen universe of Spirit.’* 
This is the final conviction of an honest and independent 
investigator of scientific truth, and it is worth while to examine 
in brief the reasons which he gives for arriving at this opinion ; 
more particularly because the considerations brought to bear 
on the problem by Mr. Wallace are of a different nature from 
those which generally figure in the philosophic and scientific 
writing of the day. 

The argument which underlies most of the reasoning of those 
who essay to prove that man’s intellectual and moral faculties 
have been developed by modification from the lower animals, 
is at bottom an argument from analogy. If the physical 
organism of man has been admittedly developed from that of 
a lower animal by a process of natural selection alone, the 
argument from analogy boldly seeks to show that if the 
highest brutes and the lowest savages exhibit a continuity of 
intellectual development, this development must have pro- 
ceeded pari passu with the physical evolution, and be 
occasioned by the same cause, that is to say, be also brought 
about exclusively by natural selection. This, as Mr. Wallace 
points out, is a very dangerous method of reasoning; it 
assumes ‘ without proof or against independent evidence, that 
the later stages of an apparently continuous development are 
necessarily due to the same causes only as the earlier stages :’ 
and, as there is ample evidence to prove in the case of man’s 
intellectual faculty, certain manifestations of it are of such 
a nature that they could not possibly have owed their origin 
to the method of natural selection. To take the mathematical, 
musical and artistic faculties as examples; Mr. Wallace argues 
that none of them can have been produced by natural selec- 
tion, for the simple reason that natural selection acts by life 
and death, and by the survival of the fittest out of a multitude 
of variations engaged in the struggle for existence ; a process 
of development which cannot be made to account for the sud- 
den appearance of those faculties in individuals, an appearance 
sporadic in its character, subject to no law that is known to us, 





* Wallace, loc, cit., p. 498. 
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and exhibiting peculiarities the very reverse of those which 
govern any process of evolution. At all events, of any of 
these faculties, so distinctly human in their nature, it is 
impossible, as Mr. Wallace asserts, ‘to trace any connection 
between its possession and survival in the struggle for exis- 
tence.’ 

And further, in those powers which mankind shares with 
other animals the amount of variation presented keeps within 
limits common to both; or, what is the same thing differently 
expressed, there is a similar level of development alike in 
brutes and men, in so far as their common endowments are 
concerned. But in the case of the distinctive faculties of man, 
it is only here and there that eminence is attained, and the 
difference of level between the few who attain it and the 
average man is such as far exceeds any conceivable limits of 
variation. The language of ordinary life testifies to this 
absence of all common measurement by calling the eminent 
person ‘an inspired or heavenly genius;’ and still no one 
seriously doubts that the faculty which is so wonderful in its 
productions differs in anything but degree from that which 
prevails amongst men in general. Faculties, therefore, which 
are apparently lawless in their appearance, and at the same 
time so far surpass the average as to be out of all proportion 
to it, must owe their origin to some source other than natural 
selection, and cannot be explained by its method. The greater 
eminence these faculties attain, the more distinctly human 
they are, the more they show their essential difference from 
those animal faculties, for the development of which natural 
selection offers a complete explanation. 

Man’s mental faculties, then, says Mr. Wallace, cannot have 
been derived exclusively from his animal progenitors. Some 
new influence must have supervened at the birth of intellect, 
just as a new force must have come into play at two other 
stages in the course of evolution, at the appearance of vitality, 
the change from inorganic to organic nature, and at the dawn 
of consciousness, when the organism became charged with 
sensation. ‘Those who admit,’ concludes Mr. Wallace, ‘my 
interpretation of the evidence now adduced—strictly scientific 
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evidence in its appeal to facts which are clearly what ought 
not to be on the materialistic theory—will be able to accept 
the spiritual nature of man as not in any way inconsistent 
with the theory of evolution, but as dependent on those 
fundamental laws and causes which furnish the very materials 
for evolution to work with.’ * 

The hypothesis of a spiritual agency supervening at the 
dawn of mind—which Mr. Wallace calls scientific because no 
other so adequately explains the facts—is a resolution of the 
difficulty in its very nature unsatisfactory to the ardent student 
of nature. Such an hypothesis, it will be said at once, savours 
too much of the old theology, the theology which set itself up 
against Galileo, for instance ; it is too dangerously of a piece 
with those dogmatic assurances of religion which have at all 
times been inimical to the spread of scientific truth. In other 
words, this sort of theory provides us with a mystical and not 
a real explanation; it is a statement of events more akin to 
legend than to sober history. Well, be itso. As an explana- 
tion, say its adherents, it is not on that account the less 
rational, so long as the alleged real explanation, which is after 
all also an hypothesis, can be shown to be insufficient to throw 
light upon the facts. Call it, if you will, a confession of 
ignorance, a provisional suspense of judgment ; it is neverthe- 
lass the creed that must be held to, the hypothesis that must 
be accepted, until we are fortunate enough to be presented 
with a better. If the theory of a perfectly continuous evolution 
were more adequate than this, that is, if it explained more of 
the facts, we, who at present hesitate, would gladly embrace 
it as another step on the road from ignorance to knowledge. 

This difference of opinion, this reluctance to acquiesce in 
evolution as applicable to the genesis of mind, is at present very 
far from disappearing. Let us consider in what the alternative 
consists, and how far, even in its latest phase, it is a valid 
hypothesis. 

The theory which places the origin of the human 
faculty in an uninterrupted and homogenous development 





* Wallace, loc. cit., p. 470. 
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from the lower animals ordinarily rests on arguments which 
have very little to do with the considerations adduced by Mr. 
Wallace. The advocates of this hypothesis even go farther, 
and object in toto to any such statement of the case. No fair 
comparison can be drawn, they would probably argue, 
between certain sporadic and exceptional manifestations of the 
human mind in a very high state of its development, and the 
faculties, whatever they may be, which are exhibited by our 
animal ancestors. The by-products of this extremely advanced 
state of mental evolution are not the data from which the 
argument should start ; for the argument from continuity, they 
say, will have no meaning unless its illustrations are taken, not 
from the highest, but from the lowest state of the human 
faculty, where the continuity, if any, will have a chance of 
being observed. 

Of course no one can object to the consideration of any 
argument at the point at which it has most force, or of the 
argument from continuity where it is most applicable, that is 
to say, as high up in the scale of animal intelligence and as 
low down in the scale of human intelligence as possible; but 
any success that argument may have at this point must be 
afterwards tested by applying the same argument to the later 
development; and we must not leave out of sight that the 
argument from continuity, even if found to be apparently 
sufficient to account for the transition from animal to human 
intelligence, will break down if it does not also account for 
the highest manifestations of the human faculty. If any 
hypothesis is framed which disregards or throws no ‘light on 
these phenomena of a later stage, it is surely the outcome of a 
failure to understand the very conditions of the problem. 

The latest phase of the question, and in some respects the 
most important and painstaking contribution to the theory of 
evolution of mind by a continuous process of development, is 
that presented in Mr. Romanes’ recent work on Mental Evolu- 
tion in Man,* a sequel to a previous work on Mental Evolution 





* Mental Evolution in Man: Origin of Human Faculty, by George John 
Romanes, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. Kegan Paul, Trench & Oo. 1888. 
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in Animals. It is interesting to observe that this volume, 
though published hardly a year ago, has already become a 
bone of contention; for it is an indication of the fact that the 
controversy still prevailing on the theory of evolution is 
limited, at any rate in its more important aspects, to the ques- 
tion of the origin of mind. Mr. Romanes claims to present 
‘an exposition of the principles which have probably been 
concerned in the Origin of Human Faculty’; in other words, he 
attempts to trace every step in that continuous process by 
which the human intellect has been evolved. The considera- 
tions which, as we have seen, are regarded with so much 
importance by Mr. Wallace, are conspicuous by their absence 
from Mr. Romanes’ book, where the conclusions drawn are 
affirmed to rest entirely upon psychology and philology; that 
is, on the knowledge we have, firstly of the nature of the mind 
itself, and secondly of the nature and history of language. 
Now in this attempt a strong presumption is from the first 
made out, and perhaps rightly made out, in favour of the posi- 
tion to be proved ; and though the question is afterwards to 
be tested carefully by the last results of the sciences of 
psychology and philology, the whole weight of an argument 
from analogy is thrown into the scale, as it were, before the 
inquiry commences. What more natural, asks Mr. Romanes, 
than to start with this presumption, when it is admitted that 
the process of organic and mental evolution has been con- 
tinuous throughout the whole region of life and of mind, 
except, as his opponents say, in the mind of man? ‘It is impro- 
bable,’ says he, ‘that an interruption should have taken place 
at the terminal phase.’ In this way the burden of proof is 
from the first thrown upon his opponents. But let us dwell 
no longer on the dangerous ground of analogy than is 
necessary to remind Mr. Romanes that the terminal phase in 
the brute is the initial phase in man, and that the subsequent 
progress of mind is, as has been previously shown by Mr. 
Wallace’s argument, obviously not governed by the law which 
applies to the physical organism of animals, Let us proceed 
at once to an examination of the question on its own merits; 
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let us examine the constitution of our minds and compare the 
results we obtain with what we can observe in brutes. 

For it is with a difference of mental endowment that we 
have to do, a difference which Mr. Romanes recognises in 
common with every one who has given his attention to the 
matter. It is a difference which we need not go to philoso- 
phers to learn. The rough language of every day expresses a 
similar distinction by saying that the man thinks and reasons, 
and that the brute does not. 

Now what do we mean when we use these words thinking 
and reasoning? and how far are we right, or indeed are we 
right at all, in asserting that no animal but man thinks or 
reasons? By thinking and reasoning we obviously do not 
mean every mental process whatever. Perceiving, dreaming, 
painful and pleasurable feelings, and the like, are all states of 
consciousness with their seat in the brain; and these are men- 
tal processes common alike to brutes and men. They involve 
a faculty of attending to the impressions of sense, of receiving 
individual experiences of external objects, in simple language, 
of being affected by the things about us. It is also a matter 
of common observation that many animals are possessed of a 
faculty which cannot be distinguished from memory, and that 
both in their case and in ours, when the object which affected 
the sense is no longer present, an impression or memory of it 
can still remain and be afterwards revived; though how this 
takes place, either in their case or in ours, is perhaps only one 
degree less inexplicable than the process by which external 
objects affect us at all. No one can object to the statement 
that these affections of sense are not so much thinking or 
reasoning as the materials on which thought and reason are 
exercised. 

Inference is another mental process which many people 
assert to be within the power of the lower animals, and cer- 
tainly no one can refuse the title of thinking or reasoning in 
some sense to certain mental acts, which naturalists tell us 
they have observed in animals, acts such as hesitation and the 
ultimate adoption of a conclusion which a man himself might 
have taken under the circumstances; in some respects, even, 
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it cannot be denied that in what is called ‘practical inference,’ 
many animals far surpass man. 

Shall we say, then, that ordinary language is incorrect in 
making the difference between men and other animals to 
consist in the presence or absence of thinking or reasoning? 
Let us see if there is not a mental process which more appro- 
priately than any we have been considering deserves to be 
called thought or reason, and which is to be found in man 
alone. 

That it isthe power of abstraction which marks man off from 
other animals is, as Mr. Romanes himself admits, a matter of 
common agreement amongst psychologists of every school; 
and he quotes an important passage from Locke as containing 
the clearest enunciation of this truth. ‘The having of general 
ideas,’ says Locke, ‘is that which puts a perfect distinction 
betwixt man and brutes,’ and speaking further on of brutes, he 
adds, ‘it seems evident to me that they do some of them in 
certain instances reason, as that they have sense; but it is only 
in particular ideas, just as they received them from their 
senses. They are the best of them tied up within those narrow 
bounds, and have not (as I think) the faculty to enlarge them 
by any kind of abstraction.’ 

Now what does the power of abstraction do for us? and if it 
is that which distinguishes us from brutes, in what manner 
does it mauifest itself? In other words, how are those 
general ideas of which Locke speaks formed, and what is their 
use ? 

We know, of course, that the affections of sense, our 
individual particular experiences are able to leave an 
impression on our minds, and that, when a number of 
individual experiences occur, causing our senses to be affected 
in the same or a similar way, this power of abstraction enables 
us to combine in one general idea all that is common to these 
individual experiences. The method of this power of 
abstraction is one of the mysteries of our existence; we do 
not know in what way it works; whether, for instance, we 
form our general idea by our strength in separating off that 
which occurs repeatedly in the course of our experience, or by 
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our weakness in being able to take little or no account of that 
which is only occasionally present. It is this power of 
abstraction which gives us our mental superiority. By its 
agency we are raised out of the sphere of our sensuous 
experiences into the realm of thought; or, in Platonic 
language, we become free from the bonds of sense and attain 
to the contemplation of ideas. 

Let us see exactly what it is we do in this process of 
arriving at general ideas, and how this wonderful power 
manifests itself. Let me have presented to me several 
particular experiences, each able to affect my sense of sight in 
a similar manner, let us say, by appearing red. I see, for 
instance, the red cloth on the table at which I write, the red 
geranium at the window, and the red sunset in the sky 
beyond. I take whatever is common to these sensuous 
experiences or impressions, the glow from the sky, the colour 
from the flower, the particular shade in which the cloth has 
been dyed, and I consider this common feature by itself. By 
this means I have given red an ideal existence, that is to say, 
I have separated it from the objects of which it seemed to be 
apart. This I can do in one way only,—by giving it a name. 
This quality of appearing red, I can separate off by and in 
language alone. Red apart from a red object has no existence 
except for my mind; and there it can exist only when fixed 
and determined by a name. In plain words, this faculty of 
abstraction exists only, and can exist only, in and by its 
manifestation, that is, in language. 

Abstraction, then, consists in this process, this activity of 
our minds, by which we pass from a particular experience, a 
percept, to a general idea or concept. Starting from an 
experience common to us and to the brutes, we pass into a 
mental sphere whither no other animal can follow us; and 
until a brute can use language, what is not only necessary for 
the formation of general ideas, but which, used in its true 
sense, always implies their presence, we shall deny that brutes 
can think or reason. These general ideas once attained, the 
progress of thought acts by bringing them into relation one 
with another; and by this simple process of combining and 
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separating the whole of our intellectual wealth has been 
accumulated. 

Between particular ideas or percepts and general ideas or 
concepts there is thus a wide gap, a gap which can be bridged 
over only by that inexplicable power the mind has of binding 
together the impressions of sense, a power which we express, 
even if we do not know it, every time we use the word 
intellect. For intellect is nothing more than inter-lect, that is 
interlacing or combining. 

The whole gist of Mr. Romanes’ argument rests on the inter- 
position, midway between the percept and the concept, of 
another process, a kind of stepping-stone by which we can 
rise from the one to the other; and by throwing light on this 
intermediate stage, he claims to make it easy for us to 
see how, in the evolution of mind, we pass from the domain of 
sense to the realm of general ideas. 

Now it is obvious that, if, as Mr. Romanes wishes to make 
out, there is a continuous evolution from a percept to a 
concept, an evolution which explains the descent of human 
intelligence by modification from the psychical phenomena of 
lower animals, it does not help us much to make the argument 
start by asserting the existence of the very link which has to 
be proved. And Mr. Romanes’ method is to assert the 
existence of that link, to call it a recept, as distinguished from 
a percept and a concept,—a recept because it is what is 
imparted to us by the logic of events. This link once posited, 
we see it applied with a thorough-going belief in its efficacy 
to explain the appearance of all those psychical phenomena 
for which we have hitherto in vain sought to account by any 
process of development. That is to say, it is made to bridge 
over the gap not only between percept and concept, but also 
between indication and predication, and between consciousness 
and self-consciousness. The germ of a conceptual name, 
according to this argument, is to be found in a ‘receptual ’ 
name ; the beginnings of predication in ‘receptual’ predication ; 
the origin of self-consciousness in ‘receptual’ self-conscious- 
ness. 

Mr. Romanes introduces us, in fact, to the recept as an 
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intermediary between our old but often divided friends, the 
percept and the concept. But on seeing a little more of this 
intermediary, we discover that, though bearing a new and 
strange name, it is in reality also an old acquaintance. It is 
that confused mental image, of which Mr. Galton gave an 
ingenious illustration or metaphor in his ‘ blended photograph’ 
where by subjecting a sensitive plate to several faces more or 
less resembling one another he obtained a composite picture 
intensifying the similar features of all, while the points of 
difference presented a blurred or undefined appearance. 

It is by a similar process, argues Mr. Romanes, that abstrac- 
tion works before it reaches the stage at which a concept is 
formed, that is, so long as it is only a recept. This recept, in 
other words, comes into being very much after the manner of 
the composite picture ; the receptual image is imparted to the 
mind just as the common impression resulting from several 
faces is imparted to the sensitive plate. It is, of course, only 
by a very rough and incorrect use of language that this 
intermediate idea can be described as an image of a passive 
kind, which can be imparted, in opposition to the concept, or 
the image in the case of which the mind is active; for in no 
class of ideas can the mind be said to be passive, and 
least of all can it be said to be passive when it attempts 
to rise above the domain of direct sensuous experience, 
a process which by the hypothesis must take place in the 
formation of recepts. A recept does not rise above sensuous 
experience, unless it is in the nature of an abstraction; and un- 
less in this process the mind be active, it is an ‘abstraction’ in 
which nothing is abstracted.* 





*It is by a somewhat parallel argument that M. Binet, in a most 
ingenious little essay, La Psychologie du Raisonwnement (Felix Alcan, Paris, 
1886), attempts to bridge over the gap between perception and judgment. 
All acts of judgment are by M. Binet’s explanation reduced to the level of 
perceptions, and exhibit an analogous method, i.e., they are both fusions 
of images, in the case of perceptions, of sensations; in the case of judg- 
ments, of percepts. Mr. Romanes claims that this fusion of sensations 
expresses what he means by a receptual image, and that the fusion of 
perceptions gives rise to what are ordinarily understood as concepts. M. 
Binet, however, admits that this explanation, which refers both receptual 
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Among the distinctions which Mr. Romanes traces between 
recepts and concepts, the one which is the most important and 
also the most fatal to his argument arises when he attempts to 
distinguish between the faculty of abstraction where it is 
not dependent on language (as he asserts to be the case with 
recepts), and where it is so dependent (as in concepts) ; or, as 
he puts it, between the act of compounding the idea, and the 
further and distinct act of giving ita name. Mr. Romanes is 
surprised that this large and important territory of ideation 
lying between the other two (the memory of a particular per- 
cept and the formation of a concept), is, so to speak, ‘unnamed 
ground’: so he coins the word recept to express this inter- 
mediate mental process, which he says differs from a concept 
only by not being joined with a name. This receptual image, 
which is afterwards significantly styled pre-conceptual, is then 
made to perform its duty whenever any gap has to be bridged 
over between man and brute. 

But it seems that this intermediate process, this ‘unnamed 
ground’ has, in reality, no independent existence. For the 
recept is either an image attached to particular sensuous 
experiences, that is to say, is itself one of those particular 
sensuous experiences and never rises above them, being at 
most a memory; or else it is an abstraction from sensuous 
experience, an abstraction which can take place only by and 
in the giving of a name. As Mr. Romanes himself quotes 
from M. Taine, ‘ the formation of our abstract ideas is nothing 
but a formation of names.’ If, then, the recept has a name, it 
is a concept; if it has no name, it is no more than a percept, a 
sensation. Tertium non datur. 

If anyone wishes to test the truth of this remark, let him try 
to think of any quality at all, or of any idea, apart from the 
object which presents it, without ‘at the same time naming it. 
It will be seen that such a quality, such an idea, can have no 
independent existence for our thought, except in so far as we 





and conceptual images to an excitation of the same sensory centre is only 
‘a transposition into physiological terms’ of a psychological process which 
is itself inexplicable (p. 117). 
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name it. The Greek language embodies this truth when it 
uses the one word logos to express both the power by which 
we combine and separate the presentations of sense, and the 
sign which we use for the result of that process; that is, when 
it makes words the outward signs of the binding force of the 
mind. 

Mr. Romanes sometimes writes as it a recept and a concept 
answered to two different degrees of abstraction. There is no 
such thing as a degree of abstraction, for there is no such thing 
as a degree of naming; there are only the degrees of connotation 
and denotation of the name which stands for the abstract idea, 
degrees which, as the text books tell us, vary inversely. And 
when Mr. Romanes goes so far as to give the name of generic idea 
to his recept, reserving for the concept the ordinary word 
general, it may well be doubted whether in this ‘ verbal as well 
as substantial analogy’ he is not introducing the elements of 
psychological confusion. For he describes a recept as ‘ gener- 
ated asit were spontaneously or automatically by the principles 
of mere perceptual association.’ Generated out of what? 
Out of percepts. But the only way in which we can rise above 
percepts, or generate anything out of them, is to give names; 
and to give names, in this sense, is, as we have seen, to form 
concepts. So that, when he talks of a ‘ receptual name,’ he is 
only trying to evade the difficulty by putting it further back ; 
for a receptual name (in the sense in which he uses the word) 
is nothing but a concept; a concept it may be, of very in- 
adequate connotation, that takes note only of salient external 
resemblances, but still a concept. 

There is, however, a sense in which the use of the word 
‘recept’ may be justified, but it is a sense foreign to the pur- 
pose for which Mr. Romanes in general employs it, though in 
one passage (pp. 65-6) he appears to come within measurable 
distance of this sense of the word. He has ventured, as we 
have seen, to describe the mind as being in a passive state in 
the case of a recept, and if he had made this passive state an 
antecedent instead of a consequent of the perceptual stage, he 
would have been nearer the true psychology of the matter. 
For it is only in regard to sensations that the mind can, with 
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any approximation to truth, be described as in a passive state; 
and even then it cannot be entirely passive. The true order of 
mental process is recept, percept, concept, as may be seen clearly 
by taking as an illustration the condition of the mind in which 
it most nearly approaches a passive state. When the eyes of 
a new-born baby first open upon the world, it is extremely 
probable that the earliest impression it receives, its first recept, 
is a confused blur, which differentiates gradually into light and 
shade. Light and shade are thus its two first percepts, though 
to subsequent experience they in their turn become recepts, 
which again differentiate into further percepts, into distinction 
of the various objects about it. And when an object is pres- 
ented which the child has never seen before, but externally 
resembling some former experience, it receives a similar sev- 
sation, and extends to it the name given to its former experience. 
In other words, it takes note of external resemblances only, 
just as an adult does in the presence of an unfamiliar object. 
How often one hears it said: ‘1 don’t know what that can be; 
it looks like such and such a thing.’ The sovereign and the 
bright farthing have, for the mind that takes note of external 
resemblances only, the same value; if that value is named, it 
is something that glitters, a very low order of concept, but still 
a concept. As Dr. Ward* puts it, ‘thinking starts with such 
mere potential generality as is secured by the association of a 
generic image with a name; so far the material of thought is 
always general.’ 

One’s whole life is thus a long process of differentiation, of 
separating, of analysing, recepts into percepts. By sifting the 
impressions of sense and recombining their results ideally, that 
is, by means of language, we pass to concepts; so that the 
progress of knowledge, from a psychological standpoint, is but 
one more illustration of that well-worn phrase, thesis, analysis, 
synthesis. Ouly to those animals who are possessed of language 
is a synthesis possible. 

Of course it is clear that if we are to understand by this 
word language the sign-making faculty in general, we shall 





*Encyclopedia Britannica. Ninth Edition, s. v. Psychology. 
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have to allow that other animals besides man are possessed of 
language. But if by language we mean logos, speech, the 
power of making signs as the marks of abstract ideas—and this 
is the true use of language—we mean a faculty to which no 
animal but man has ever yet attained. 

Now it is an attribute of a conceptual name that it can 
constantly increase its connotation, and Mr. Rcmanes considers 
that what he calls ‘receptual names’ can also undergo a similar 
extension of meaning. As has been pointed out, a ‘receptual 
name’ is nothing and can be nothing but a concept; but let 
us nevertheless consider Mr. Romanes’ example. ‘A talking 
bird, he says, ‘ will extend its denotative name,’ (7.¢., a name 
of the receptual kind), ‘from one dog in particular to any other 
dog which it may happen to see;’ and he argues that if a 
parrot’s intelligence were greater than it is, it would extend 
the same receptual name to images and pictures of dogs. It 
is well known that a parrot can be taught to say ‘ bow-bow’ 
when it sees a particular dog, or can perhaps imitate the dog’s 
bark without any teaching; and if a parrot says ‘ bow-bow’ 
to a different dog, that is sufficiently explained by the memory 
of the former dog being revived, and with it the sound with 
which it was associated. No one can pretend that in this ex- 
tension of name the parrot approaches a conceptual use of it, 
or rises at all beyond the limits of revived sensuous experience. 

It should never be forgotten, and there is no harm in 
repeating the fact in any discussion of this nature, that in 
talking of the mind of animals we are led purely by analogy ; 
that our illustrations are taken chiefly from domesticated pets, 
probably of a kind which has long lived in the company of 
man, and that in looking into their faces we are very apt to 
read our own thoughts. 

When Mr. Romanes passes to the case of a very young child, 
and when he finds that it presents mental phenomena similar 
to those which he observes in dogs and parrots at an age at 
which it can exhibit no power of conceptual thought, he pro- 
ceeds to argue that because the child afterwards attains this 
power, therefore this power differs ouly in degree from faculties 
possessed by the lower animals;—a method of argument of 
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which it need only be said, in the words already quoted from 
Mr. Wallace, that it takes for granted that ‘ the later stages of 
an apparently continuous development are necessarily due to 
the same causes only as the earlier stages.’ 

In dealing with the evidence which the science of language 
constitutes in support of the evolutionist position, Mr. Romanes 
again uses an argument from analogy, and strongly and rightly 
insists upon the probability that as the growth of language is 
everywhere subject to a gradual development, so also it must 
owe its origin to some process of evolution; or, in Geiger’s 
words, ‘language diminishes the further we go back in such a 
way that we cannot forbear concluding it must once have had 
no existence at all.’ And Mr. Romanes is careful to illustrate 
this law of development, as far as concerns the growth of 
language, by a useful summary of the various views held on 
the subject by several well-known philologists. But he goes 
on to assert that, as the result of his arguments, ‘we have a 
proved continuity of development between all stages of the 
sign-making faculty ;’ and that therefore there'is no distinc- 
tion of kind between the sign made by an animal and the fully 
developed language of man. Here again what distinction 
there may appear to be is bridged over by the untenable 
hypothesis of a ‘ receptual sign,’ as something distinct from a 
conceptual name. 

For in asserting that the kind of classification with which 
recepts are concerned is that which lies nearest to ‘the auto- 
matic groupings of sensuous perception,’ and that those roots 
of language which have been discovered by the researches of 
philologists, present the names for actions and processes 
immediately apparent to the senses, Mr. Romanes is only 
expressing in a roundabout way a fact which nobody doubts, 
the fact, namely, that the first concepts, or, as he likes to call 
them, the first named recepts, are of a very low order of con- 
notation. Ifthe science of language has proved anything, it 
has proved ad nauseam the growth of concepts, the gradual 
extension of their meaning, and that accordingly there must 
have been a time at which concepts conceived or connoted 
only those features which could be easily seen and recognised. 
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Mr. Romanes admits that in discussing the origin of 
language, in the true sense of the term, it is important to 
observe that the protoplasm, so to speak, is not the word but 
the sentence; that is to say, that language begins in predica- 
tion, in a sign conveying a conceptual meaning. This 
sentence-word, once formed, can be and is afterwards modified 
by tone, gesture, demonstrative and pronominal affixes, which 
again differentiate into what we call ‘ parts of speech.’ Now, 
it is a remarkable fact that this sentence-word, which is the 
simplest element of thought, the last residuum in the philo- 
logical crucible, turns out to be a concept. Mr. Romanes 
attempts to explain away the significance of this fact by 
asserting that these radical concepts are ultimate only in the 
sense of being primeval: for, as he says, only those words 
which had some degree of connotative extension would have 
had any chance of surviving at all. To this it may be 
answered that no onomatopoetic theory is sufficient to explain 
the origin of other than perceptual signs. It is as futile to 
assert that these can develop of themselves into concepts as it 
is to plant nails and expect them to grow. 

The question, then, of the origin of the human faculty is 
thus brought back to the origin of concepts. It is indeed no 
explanation of their origin to assert, in opposition to the 
evolutionist theory, that they arise in that binding power of 
the mind, the outward manifestation of which is language; or 
that concepts are the fruit of the logos, and that the logos is a 
conceptual faculty; for this is either mere tautology or an 
argument in a circle. 

There is, however, a theory as to the nature and origin of 
concepts which has claimed some general attention in the last 
two or three years, chiefly perhaps from the fact that Professor 
Max Miiller has made himself the champion of it. It is the 
theory put forward by Professor Ludwig Noiré—whose recent 
death is a great loss to all genuine philosophical study—and 
systematically propounded in his Logos: Origin and Nature of 
Concepts, published in 1885.* In Professor Max Miiller’s Science 





*The general argument of this work soon afterwards formed a subject of 
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of Thought, Noiré’s theory is eloquently defended as the only 
explanation of the origin of language at all adequate to explain 
the facts; and since this distinguished writer stands out for the 
identity, or, at any rate, the inseparableness of language and 
thought, it certainly looks as if he would regard this theory as 
throwing as much light as can be thrown upon the true origin 
of thought, and as so far sulving the question of the origin of 
the human faculty. And in his most recent work, the Gifford 
Lectures on Natural Religion,* he brings the same subject up 
again in the evident assurance that this theory alone comes 
near the truth of the matter. Still, an expectant reader, a 
reader, let us say, who is on the look out for any traces of the 
true evolution of mind, cannot help detecting here and there, 
if not a little uncertainty, at least some reluctance to pronounce 
clearly that here we have the missing link in the development 
of distinctively human intelligence. It is true that Professor 
Max Miiller speaks of the theory of Noiré’s as accounting for 
‘the first germ of conceptual thought, as explaining ‘the 
natural genesis of concepts’: but he adds that the theory is 
‘the only one which approaches or touches the hem of the 
problem that has to be solved, namely, how concepts arose, 
and how concepts were expressed.’ (p. 374). And in another 
passage he makes use of language which can hardly be called 
positive. ‘No doubt,’ says he, ‘it is a suggestion and no more, 
for who would dare to speak with positive certainty on matters 
so distant from us in time, and still more distant from us in 
thought? All we can say is that such a suggestion would 
fulfil three essential conditions; it would explain the simultan- 
eous origin of concepts and roots; it would account for their 
intelligibility among fellow workers; and it would explain 
what has to be explained, viz., conceptual, not perceptual 
language; language such asit is, not language such as it might 
have been. If any one has anything better to suggest, let him 
do so; if not, his utere mecum.’ (p. 211). 





a detailed notice in this Review. Vide Prof. Noiré on the Origin of Reason, 
by T. B. Saunders, Scottish Review, April, 1887. 

* Natural Religion. The Gifford Lectures delivered before the University 
of Glasgow in 1888, Longmans, 1839. 
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Let us bear in mind how this theory approached the question 
which it set before itself to solve. Noiré started by recognising 
the broad result of philological analysis, namely, that the 
simplest elements of language are conceptual signs. Now 
these conceptual signs cannot have come into existence at all 
except in direct connection with some particular acts or 
objects, for the simple reason that all our knowledge, though 
not eutirely derivable from sensuous experience, is ultimately 
concerned with it. What particular acts or objects, then, 
would be most likely, by their very nature, to supply the con- 
ditions for the rise of concepts, and at one and the same time 
to call forth the sign which is not only their manifestation but 
their very essence? Those, said Noiré, which involve common 
creative labour, acts in which several would join at once for 
the purpose of doing something together, acts such as digging, 
striking, weaving, in which the product of common labour 
would be seen growing under the very labour itself, and would 
be intuitively recognised as the result of common action. No 
acts would be so likely as these, concluded Noiré, to render 
inevitable what is the essence of conceptual thought, a 
consciousness of the manifold as one; and since it is character- 
istic of men engaged in a common work to relieve their feel- 
ings and stimulate their efforts by the utterance of cries, these 
cries would tend to become associated with the labour and 
with the product of it. Cries like these would have a predica- 
tive meaning, that is to say, they would bind together the 
activity itself aud the result of the activity ; and as at the be- 
ginning no distinction would have been made between the 
subject and the object cf the work, the cry would be the 
simplest element of thought, a sentence-word, a conceptual 
sign. 

And Noiré went even further than this, asse:tin: that a 
sentence-word thus formed would arise under ideal and 
universal conditions, By this he meant that the whole process 
and every part of it would be an act of w.”, issuing in 
particular sensuous experiences, some temporal, some spatial, 
some causal, The cry, for instance, is a particular sensuous 
experience, audible and temporal in its nature; the object 
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produced is another particular sensuous experience, existing in 
space and visible; the activity is intuitively recognised as 
something causal; and all three are acts of will, and acts of 
will undertaken in common with others and followed by a 
common result. The manifold of all these sensuous ex- 
periences or presentations is brought together, by an ideal 
intuition, under one unifying sign, the cry which accompanies 
the work ; a cry uttered by all, understood by all, the repeti- 
tion of which would mean that the whole process is repro- 
ducible at will. Here then, said Noiré, is the origin of a true 
linguistic sign, a manifestation of the logos. 

Now, as was briefly pointed out in the detailed explanation 
of this theory,* there are two assumptions on which it rests. It 
is quite true that no theory can afford to dispense with assump- 
tions; but it is also true that no theory is worth anything 
which presupposes the existence of that of which it seeks to 
show the origin. Noire’s two assumptions are these: the 
existence of the social instinct, and the presence of what he 
calls ‘ideal intuition.’ What is the bearing of these assump- 
tions on the theory itself? a theory, let us remember, which 
professes to explain the origin of concepts, or, at any rate, the 
conditions under which they can arise. 

To examine one of these assumptions only, it will be obvious 
at once that an ideal intuition is the very process which has to 
be explained, and that to assume it as part of the agency 
which gives rise to concepts is to argue in a circle. What is 
an ideal intuition, coming into play in the origin of concepts, 
if it is not that binding and separating force of the mind 
which penetrates through sensuous experience to under- 
lying unity? This binding and separating force is a mental 
process, let us admit, which only manifests itself in the 
concept, and then only in and through a sign; but it is 
logically prior to the concept. In Noiré’s explanation its exis- 
tence is confessedly assumed ; and so we are forced to the 
conclusion that the theory offers no real explanation of the 
rise of conceptual thought. 





* Scottish Review, loc. cit., p. 374. 
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Now Professor Max Miiller, the advocate of this theory, is 
very frank in his avowal of sympathy with the historical as 
opposed to the theoretical treatment of these questions,* and 
consequently when he applies the Historical Method to an 
inquiry into the origin of concepts, he is evidently justified in 
asserting that in such and such conditions may probably be 
found their origin. By ‘origin,’ however, he must here mean 
‘first manifestation,’ origin in the historical sense; he cantot 
mean origin in the theoretical sense, that which was not a 
concept, but out of which concepts developed. We may, it is 
true, speak of a spring as the fons et origo of a river; but we 
must go behind the spring to find out the real source from 
which the river flows. 

It is, doubtful, indeed, whether any real explanation of con- 
ceptual thought, any explanation, that is, which does not 
involve an argument in a circle, can ever be possible; and of 
this doubt Noiré’s attempt is a striking confirmation. Into the 
terms of any theoretical definition some such word as intuition 
is sure to be introduced; or, in other words, an explanation of 
the processes of the mind will ultimately rest on something 
without which thought is impossible, some condition precedent 
to all experience,—which is just the very characteristic of the 
mind which is all-important, and which cannot be explained. 

The first dawn of conceptual thought, the first germ of the 
logos, these and similar expressions can be taken, as far as 
Noiré’s theory is concerned, only in the sense that this is the 
furthest we can get back in the inquiry. What has to be 
explained, what Mr. Romanes and others maintain that they 
do explain, is not so much the dawn of conceptual thought, as 
the light which makes the dawn, conceptual thought, the act 
of ideal intuition, itself; how this could have been developed, 
and was developed, out of something below it in the hierarchy 
of psychical phenomena. If Noiré’s theory is put forward as a 
solution of that problem, as an explanation of that difficulty, 
it is a solution which itself requires to be solved. Perhaps no 
solution is possible. But in acknowledging that the difficulty 





* Natural Religion, p. 212. 
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still remains, in spite of all that has been written on the matter, 
it would be untrue to go further and maintain that nothing has 
been done towards removing it; for even a clear statement of the 
difficulty is a step in advance. So much, at any rate, has been 
already achieved. Zoology has taught us how small is the 
structural difference between man and his alleged simian 
ancestors, and psychologists have made clear in what his 
mental superiority consists. We know where we are, and 
what it is exactly which has not yet been explained. 


T. B. SAUNDERS. 








Art. VI—THE TERRITORY OF THE HELLENIC 
KINGDOM. 


{Translated with the sanction of the author from the Revue d’ Histoire 
Diplomatique I. 2.] 


HEN King Otho mounted the throne of Greece he was 

still in his boyhood. He was an upright Prince, animated 

by excellent intentions, a lover of justice, and thoroughly de- 
voted to his adopted country. If he had been placed in 
ordinary circumstances, in an organised society, and surrounded 
by the traditions and elements of stable government, he might 
have been an ideal King. But he did not possess the qualities 
necessary to rule a people new-born from a long and bloody 
war. His capacity was not great enough tu meet the difficulties 
of the task imposed upon him. He did not realize all the hopes 
which his new subjects had formed of him, and he did not 
possess the art of making them forget faults, of which he was 
not always alone guilty. His childlessness denied him the 
happiness of founding a dynasty on which the Hellenes might 
have placed their hopes and so consoled themselves for the 
disappointments of the present by the expectations of the 
future. He yielded without res'stance to the revolution which 
dethroned him. If it had pleased him to do so, he might have 
found partisans enough to have endeavoured to repossess him- 
self of power. But he gave Hellas a last proof of his love for 
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her by deliberately sparing her the woes of civil war. He left 
the land of his adoption with words of farewell full of majesty, 
and good wishes for her happiness which were dictated by a 
sincere affection. The Hellenes have not forgotten his weak- 
nesses ; but they are ever recalling his good qualities with more 
and more of appreciation. They remember of him, above all, 
how he loved their country; and his memory is dear to them. 

The heart of Otho became Hellen. He identified himself 
with his subjects, he was soon penetrated with their natural 
aspirations, and to realize these was his unceasing aim from 
the hour of his accession to that of his abdication. He felt, 
like all the rest of the Hellenes, that the formation of his 
kingdom was not the full emancipation of their race. Dur- 
ing the thirty long years of his reign he seized every oppor- 
tunity which seemed to offer him a chance of repairing the in- 
justice inflicted upon those who had fought and bled for free- 
dom, but to whom the Powers of Europe had refused permission 
to enjoy it. Unhappily, he did not possess the ability necessary 
to surmount the double difficulty with which he had to contend; 
on the one hand, in the weakness of his small and still disor- 
ganized State, and, on the other, in the hostility of the Powers, 
who were again worshipping with redoubled devotion the 
malign fetish of the Integrity of the Turkish Empire, and were 
less than ever disposed to allow Hellas to grow to her natural 
proportions. 

The free Hellenes of the new kingdom were not, however, 
the only Hellenes with whom it was necessary to reckon. 
Those who live in the dominions of the Sultan, and more 
especially the inhabitants of the border-provinces and of the 
islands, have always looked upon the Hellenic kingdom as the 
centre round which they are destined sooner or later to gather. 
Whatever may have been the errors committed by her States- 
men, whatever may have been the faults of her policy, 
domestic or foreign, free Hellas has always been for the en- 
slaved Hellenes, more than ever Piedmont was for the Italians, 
the stay of their hope for unity. 

Otho had hardly attained his majority when risiugs took 
place in Epiros and in Crete. They were crushed, one after 
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the other, but without destroying the hope of an happier 
future. 

These hopes were rekindled in 1840, on the outbreak of the 
long foreseen struggle between the Sultan and his great 
Vassal in Egypt. Crete then thought that the hour for her 
deliverance had struck. The population rose like one man. 
The Cretans made themselves masters of the whole island, 
with the exception of the fortresses into which the Turks had 
shut themselves. The ambiguous conduct of an English 
Consul inspired hopes of the moral support of England. But 
the Ambassadors at Constantinople hastened to condemn the 
insurrection, while the English representative repudiated the 
action of his Consul; a large Turkish fleet brought fresh 
reinforcements; and the rising was drowned in blood. 

The occasion was lost. Only hope remained. 

Nothing can give a better idea, not only of the constancy, 
but of the scope of Hellenic aspirations than the memorandum 
which was placed before King Otho by Alexander Mauro- 
kordatos in 1848. This memorandum does honour both to the 
wisdom and to the political foresight of its writer, and it shows 
moreover that Hellenic Statesmen, without allowing them- 
selves to be led astray by impracticable dreams, had early 
sketched the outlines of a practical and possible policy. The 
present writer has already elsewhere taken occasion to point 
out that even during the War of Independence the reasonable 
bounds of national aspirations had been well understood. 
Those aspirations remain the same to-day. Their realization 
has already begun. It is to be hoped that it will not be long 
before their accomplishment makes Hellas what she might 
have been made, and ought to have been made more than half 
a century ago—a State enclosed by her natural frontiers and 
able to dedicate herself wholly to the work of her internal 
development. 

It may be permitted to give here some extracts from the 
memorandum drawn up by Maurokordatos: their importance 
will excuse their length. 


‘ The object of the war of 1821,’ he observes, ‘was to free the entire 
Hellenic race from the Ottoman yoke. This was the watchword of Regas 
VOL. XIV. a2 
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and of the Hetairia, this was what Hypsilantes proclaimed in his declara- 
tions, and the voice which was heard amid the sound of our rising, from 
the Danube to Tenaron, from Souli to Kydonia, from Athos to the 
Cretan Ida. Our first national assembly proclaimed at Epidauros that this 
was our object, and it has been to attain this end that blood has run in 
every Greek country of Europe and of Asia. 

‘ But it has been the case that the fortune of war, the force of circum- 
stances, and the interests of the great European Powers, on the one hand, 
and our own lack of resources on the other, have narrowed the field of 
battle, and have brought it to pass that only a smail portion of the Hellenic 
territory and of the Hellenic race have been able to recover their indepen- 
dence. 

‘ Nevertheless, narrow as are our frontiers, and small as is our popula- 
tion, our new State is looked upon by the Hellenic populations which are 
doomed still to remain under the yoke, as the seedling whence is to grow in 
the future the tree of their freedom. And the Greeks already free, seeing 
the incompleteness of the work for which they have toiled and sacrificed 
so much, have never had their eyes diverted from the future, nor ceased 
to prepare for it in concert with their enslaved fellow-countrymen. Hence 
was continued the operation of secret societies, which, under divers names 
and with varying organisations, all worked for the same end, viz., the 
deliverance of all Hellenes and their reunion with the newly created 
State. 

‘The undertaking was too vast ; but, until 1840, the chances of success 
were not altogether visionary. After the death of Sultan Mahmoud, after 
the defeat of the Turkish troops at Nezib, and the defection of the Otto- 
man fleet, we might perhaps have succeeded if we had possessed the neces- 
sary preparations, and if Europe had not come to the rescue of the Otto- 
man dynasty. 

‘Since then, things have changed. Turkey has regained strength ; her 
internal condition is improved ; and her foreign relations are such that in 
case of necessity she might count upon the help of some of the European 
Powers. At the same time, when we speak of Turkey, we, of course, know 
too much to share the delusions of the Westerns, who, for the most part, 
neither know her nor (it would appear) wish to know her. We know that 
the apparent improvement in her internal condition will not be lasting : 
that the reforms which have been introduced with so much trouble have 
not taken root and never can possibly take root, and that the least unfore- 
seen event might destroy the whole thing at any moment. 

‘Nor must we forget that, although all the Powers ollestively have 
guaranteed the integrity of the Turkish Empire, they do not all agree as 
to the introduction of the measures by which Turkey is to consolidate her 
internal improvements and develop her resources. Russia has never been 
friendly to the cause of Turkish internal reform, and the reactionary 
opponents of such measures have always enjoyed her support. What can 
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Russia mean? On that point, every one may form their own conclusion. 
The indubitable fact is, that Russia is the only one of the Powers which 
really knows Turkey thoroughly, and that she has means of action there 
which no other Power possesses. . . 

‘What, then, are the countries which Hellas can and ought to take to 
herself? It is plain that in order to effect, if only partially, the reunion 
of all the Hellenic race in one State, the State in question must embrace 
those countries in which the Hellenic race preponderates. These countries 
are unquestionably Thessaly, Macedonia, Epiros, and Crete. Can Hellas 
annex them? Hellas alone has neither the strength nor the resources 
necessary for making conquests, nor, as she now is, could she lend any 
effectual assistance to a rising of the inhabitants of these countries, unless, 
indeed, external circumstances were exceptionally favourable. ‘ 

‘ But, although it is not possible to settle the exact hour for action, or 
to foresee the precise circumstances which will create the opportunity, it is 
necessary to be ready in view of a favourable moment. 

‘If the populations of Epiros, Thessaly, Macedonia, and Crete had been 
better prepared in 1840, that occasion would not have been lost. 

The circumstances which we are able at present to picture to ourselves 
are either a war of Russia against the Porte or a preponderance of the Slav 
races backed by Russian support, . . At this moment a Russo-Turkish 
war does not seem as likely as it did some months ago. Russia has got 
her hands full just now, and will take care to ensure Turkey’s keeping 
quiet." But if she comes off victorious from her war against Hungary, 
what will be her line towards Turkey afterwards? The Servians, who are 
vassals of the Sultan, are taking an active part in the present struggle, and 
Russia not only has not prevented them, but has furnished them with 
supplies and ammunition. . . . If the Hungarians are defeated, the 
Servians will come home flushed with victory, and convinced that their 
brethren in Austria will be ready to come and help them to throw off the 
Ottoman suzerainty, just as they have helped the brethren in question in 
their struggle against the Hungarians. What would Russia do then 
Would she leave the Servians to their fate ? Or would she support them in 
a covert manner? She would probably do the latter. Once the Servians 
had risen, it would be impossible to keep Bosnia and Bulgaria quiet. It 
is known that for some time past Slavonic societies have been secretly 
working among the populations of these countries. The existence of these 
societies is perfectly well known to the Russian Government. Their head- 
quarters are at Odessa. There they print pamphlets in support of the 
Slavonic propaganda, in editions of thousands at a time, and send them for 
gratuitous distribution in Servia, Bulgaria, and even sume parts of Mace- 
donia. Why does Russia wink at it? Certainly not for love of Turkey.’ 





* Maurokordatos was writing at the moment of the Russian intervention 
in Hungary. 
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It is curious to remark in this memorandum the acumen 
with which the Greek Statesman perceived the movements 
which were then in preparation in the Slavonic world, and 
foresaw events which were not accomplished for thirty years 
to come. It was in consequence of this foresight that he set 
himself to indicate what Greece ought, as far as her means 
permitted her, to do in order to be ready for whatever might 
occur. He lays stress principally upon internal improvements. 
It behoves that Hellas should gain the growing confidence of 
the civilized world by her moral and material progress, so as 
to merit and to win the friendship of some of the great Powers 
and the confidence of the populations which desire to be re- 
united with her. He concludes with these words— 


‘If we had not gained the sympathy of Christendom, we should not have 
succeeded in gaining even such an independenee as we have. . . . There 
is no use deceiving ourselves. Sympathy with us and dislike to the Turks 
are neither of them so strong now as they used to be ; more was hoped of us 
than we have been able to accomplish. The Turks are supposed to be mak- 
ing giant strides in the path of progress. There is no use discussing here the 
extent of this latter delusion. What we have got to do is to enlighten 
public opinion, and make it turn again in our favour, . . . without 
forgetting that the prevailing motive which dictates the friendship or 
goodwill of any State, either absolute or constitutional, is self-interest. * 


The prescience of Maurokordatos as to what Russia would do 
as soon as she had emerged victorious from the Hungarian 
affair, was justified by the events which preceded the 
Crimean War. 

The hopes of the Hellenes both within and without the new 
kingdom were reawakened by the prospects which the new 
Russo-Turkish War seemed to open. Had they had, to lead 
them, a Statesman like Cavour, they might perhaps have seen 
that, like Piedmont, they had more to gain by joining the Allies 
of Turkey than by listening to the national feeling which 
prompted them to take part with the hereditary enemy of 
their old oppressors. But since 1850 the persistent ill-will of 
the English Government, which had especially shown itself in 
the Pacifico affair, had convinced the Hellenes that, at any 





* Dragoumes, "Ioropixal dvaurjoes, 2nd ed., Athens, 1879, ii. 165 et seq. 
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rate for the time being, they had nothing to hope from 
England. Their confidence in the help of France had been 
shaken since the death of Coletti, and the change which had 
come over French policy after the fall of Louis-Philippe. 
Besides this, these two Powers were making war in order to 
sustain and preserve the integrity of the Turkish Empire, 
whereas Russia came forward as the Champion of their op- 
pressed co-religionists, 

When the emissaries of Russia arrived in the Hellenic pro- 
vinces of Turkey, they met with no difficulty in bringing about 
arising. Epiros and Thessaly broke into insurrection at the 
beginning of 1854, Greek volunteers went to the Crimea to 
range themselves under that banner which displayed the Cross 
against the Crescent. At home, the prospect of another struggle 
to complete the work of independence was received with en- 
thusiasm. Armed bands crossed the frontier to join their 
insurgent fellow-countrymen. The people, the Army, and the 
Court all gave themselves up to the most brilliant dreams.* 
They did not know what the Emperor Nicolas had said about the 
Hellenes to the English Ambassador before embarking in the 
war, a war which was, it must be confessed, the only one from 
which Russia has ever been obliged to retire without some 
immediate advantage, but the consequences of which have 
been more fatal to Turkey than had been her preceding defeats. 

Hellas was soon undeceived. The allies could not tolerate 
a diversion in favour of Russia. France occupied the Piraieus 
from May 26, 1854, till February 27, 1857; the Greeks found 
themselves reduced to absolute powerlessness; and the insurrec- 
tion in the border provinces was soon crushed by the arms of 
Turkey. This was all that resulted to Hellas from the part 
she took in the Crimean war, and she was, naturally, not men- 
tioned in the terms of peace dictated by the conquerors of 
Sebastopol. 

The Italian Revolution in 1859-60 gave the Greeks a 
fresh impulse. The Italians obtained their independence, 
and were soon to obtain their unity, through the generous 





* Herzberg iv. 666, 694 et seq. 
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help of a friendly neighbour. Why should not the Hellenes 
hope for something of the same kind? Why should not Italy 
do for Hellas what France had done for Italy? Italy did not 
yet possess statesmen penetrated by the principle that their 
country, having attained the position of a Great Power, is 
bound to treat with the sternest reprobation any weak nation 
which dares to think of union and strength. The Hellenic 
cause had warm friends in Italy. There were long negotiations 
with Garibaldi. What was thought of was a rising in Epiros 
and Thessaly, to which the hero, at the head of his volunteers, 
should give the support of his name and presence. The Italian 
Government offered no obstacle to these projects. Perhaps 
they thought that they might thus be enabled to create a use- 
ful diversion in case of a new war against Austria; perhaps 
also they welcomed the prospect of finding a field for Gari- 
baldi’s energies outside their own dominions. 

While this new insurrection was being prepared, and while 
the inhabitants of the Heptanesos, inflamed by the example of 
Italy, were proclaiming more loudly than ever their right to 
re-union with their country, there began to break out that 
series of mutinies, which, although at first suppressed, ulti- 
mated some months later in the dethronement of King Otho. 
There were then, and there still are, those who attribute his 
fall to the action of English agents; it certainly coincided in 
point of time with his acceptance of new schemes against the 
integrity of the Turkish Empire. Such an explanation must not 
be too easily believed. At the same time, it would be impossible to 
say that England liked Otho, or to deny that she had already 
openly threatened him with the loss of his crown. For instance, 
we read in the Memoirs of an Ex-Minister (the Earl of Malmes- 
bury), in 1854: ‘It appears that the King of Greece favours 
the insurrection against the Turks; and Lord Clarendon told 
Baron Cetto (the Bavarian minister in London) the other day 
that if the King did not behave better we should dethrone 
him,”*—a threat which the French occupation of the Piraieus 
rendered it unnecessary to execute at the moment. 





* Memoirs, p. 329. 
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In spite of all his wishes and efforts, Otho left the Kingdom 
of Hellas confined within the same narrow limits which it had 
occupied when he came to the throne. King George began 
his reign with a piece of better fortune. He brought to Greece 
on his arrival the news of the annexation of the Heptanesos. 

It was a generous act upon the part of England, and it was 
all the more appreciated because it was unexpected. It may 
indeed be said that Mr. Gladstone had already prepared the 
public mind for such a step, and that since the introduction of 
steam into naval warfare, Malta supplied England with as much 
as she wanted for the purpose of dominating the Mediterranean. 
It is said also that the English Government, in its jealousy of 
Russian influence, of which it saw a symptom in the candidature 
of the Duke of Leuchtenberg as successor to Otho, had made 
a sort of bargain with the Hellenes, to give them the Heptanesos 
if they would elect a son of the Queen. It is none the less true 
that States always find it hard to give up territory; they must 
be very strong indeed before they can afford such extravagance. 
But the British Government was pleased at having got rid of 
King Otho, and the English people had been flattered by the 
unanimous election of Prince Alfred. By resigning the pro- 
tectorate of the Heptanesos, England gratified the wishes of the 
islanders, gave to the whole Hellenic race a striking mark of 
friendship, and enabled the young Danish Prince who had 
become King of the Hellenes under her auspices to meet his 
subjects bringing in his hands a precious earnest of the 
future. 

At the same time, all the Statesmen of England were not 
agreed as to the cession. Lord Derby wrote to Lord Malmes- 
bury on December 22, 1862 :—‘I think the measure at anytime 
one of very doubtful policy, but the present moment appears to 
me singularly ill chosen . . . It strikes meas the height of 
folly to make a gratuitous offer of cession, and to throw the 
islands at the head of a nation in the very throes of revolution, 
the form of whose Government is yet undecided—much more 
so, the person of the Sovereign, if they are to have a 
Sovereign—whose finances are bankrupt, whose naval power 
is insignificant, and the first of whose political aspirations is 
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accession of territory at the expense of a war with its most 
powerful neighbour!’ 

Happily, subsequent events have proved the baselessness of 
the objections raised in this extemely blunt language. The 
Ionians have not had to regret their reunion with the rest of 
Hellas, and Hellas may console herself for the severity of Lord 
Derby’s judgment by considering that it was based upon a 
double error. He remarked that the protection of the Ionian 
Islands had been committed to England as a Maritime Power 
able to combat the piracy with which these seas were infested. 
As a matter of fact, the question of piracy had nothing to do 
with the establishment of the English protectorate over the 
Republic of the Heptanesos in 1815, and no such thing as piracy 
has been heard of in that part of the world since the Greek 
Kingdom was established. 

But statesmen do not seem always to think it necessary to 
know much about the matters upon which they speak and— 
what is worse—with which they have to deal. For instance, 
on December 9, 1829, when the French Government was trying 
to save Samos from falling back under the direct and absolute 
power of the Sultan, even if it were not allowed reunion with 
the rest of Greece, the Duke of Wellington wrote to Lord 
Aberdeen, his Minister for Foreign Affairs, ‘I omitted to 
mention to you that Samos is an island inhabited by Roman 
Catholics whom the French affect to protect; and they have 
been more than once suspected of desiring the possession and 
Government of the island.’* It is hardly necessary to remark 
that there are no Catholics in Samos. 

It would be posble to multiply like examples of official 
ignorance upon the matters with which diplomacy has to deal, 
especially as regards the East. The state of mind in which 
M. de Villéle said with regard to Hellas, ‘ What can be the 
particular interest which attaches to the locality?’t was not 
peculiar to himself. Such things must be cited, not for the 
mere pleasure of showing that those who talk loudly do not 





* Wellington Dispatches, vi. 315. 
+ Souvenirs of the Duc de Broglie, ii. 413, and again iii. 172. 
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always talk sense, but seriously to indicate that many political 
errors and wrongs are caused by mere ignorance. The force 
of arms and the skill of diplomatists are sometimes credited 
with settling questions which they merely complicate and pro- 
tract, because those who hold the strings do not know with 
what they are dealing. Those who are ablest and luckiest in 
their policy are also those who are the best informed. 

The annexation of the Heptanesos was a great benefit to 
Hellas. It was not only a piece of good fortune for the 
present but an earnest of the future. If mighty England, 
recognizing the right of the Hellenes to be free and to form 
themselves into a State, voluntarily resigned the possession of 
these seven Greek isles, how much more might be hoped for 
other Hellenic lands, whose case was so much more crying 
because, unlike the Heptanesos, they did not enjoy an adminis- 
tration whose merits could make their inhabitants bear, if they 
could not forget, the fact of foreign domination! There still 
remained the delusion of the Integrity of the Turkish Empire ; 
but the Christians of the East really cannot believe in the 
sincerity of all the Powers who proclaim and sustain this 
extracrdinary figment, any more than they are able to fall a 
prey to the hallucination itself. The re-union of the Hep- 
tanesos with the rest of Hellas was therefore regarded as 
marking the beginning of another and better era—a sanction to 
the hopes of other re-unions in the future. 

The first of the Hellenes who endeavoured to gain for them- 
selves the same good fortune which had fallen upon the Ionians 
were again the Cretans. They defied Turkey for three years, 
1866-7-8. With the exception of certain fortresses, the whole 
island was free. Acts of heroism and sacrifice such as those 
which had rendered glorious the first War of Independence, 
again challenged the attention of the world. Volunteers from 
the West recalled the Philhellenic enthusiasm of old days. The 
Hellenes of the mainland did not leave their brethren alone in 
the hour of danger; they hastened to fight at their side, while 
they opened in their own homes a place of refuge for the 
women and children of the island. Nearly sixty thousand 
fugitives found protection there, 
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For a while there was room for believing that the deliver- 
ance of Crete was at last accomplished. Russia and France 
were favourably disposed. Unhappily the good-will of these 
two Powers could not overcome the opposition of England, 
strongly supported by Austria. Diplomacy fought for the en- 
slavement of the Cretans with as much persistence and more 
success than those with which it had opposed the deliverance 
of Greece. Freedom has not yet come for Crete. The islanders 
obtained by their struggle nothing but a doubtful amelioration 
of their condition by meaus of a sort of charter which was ex- 
tracted from the unwillingness of the Porte in 1868, under the 
name of the ‘Organic Regulation.’ This edict has never been 
honestly put in force.* However, even if it had been carried 
out, it would not have been a settlement of the Cretan question. 
The Cretans have never concealed what they want, or ceased 
to proclaim their intention of demanding it until they obtain 
it. At the time of the Congress of Berlin they thought once 
more that they would succeed, They got nothing but another 
promise from the Porte ‘to enforce scrupulously the Organic 
Regulation of 1868, with such modifications as might be judged 
equitable.’ Who were to judge them to be so (as has been 
well remarked by M. d’ Avril) was not stated. The Porte? 
The inhabitants?) The Powers? There is quite matter enough 
here for a new Conference. But sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof. 





The history of the Greek Question at the Congress of Berlin 
and the conferences which followed it, is not to be treated in 
detail here. The time is not come for knowing all that took 
place. It is true that the documents which have been already 
published are numerous, but the knowledge which can be 
drawn from them has already been laid before the public in 
different forms. The recent work of M. d’ Avril upon the 
Négociations relatives au traité de Berlin is lucid and impartial. 





* Le traité de Berlin, annoté et commenté, by Benoit (Brunswick, Paris, 
1878) cap. vi. See also Négociations relatives au traité de Berlin, by Adolfe 
d’ Avril (Paris, 1886) p. 367, et seq. 
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But in spite of all the Blue Books, Yellow Books, White Books, 
and Green Books, laid before the different Parliaments of 
Europe, we cannot flatter ourselves that we yet know the 
motives which inspired the action or inaction of each of the 
Governments which, to one extent or another, took part in the 
matter. Wedo not know why England, after having taken 
up the championship of Hellenic interests as opposed to the 
protection afforded by Russia to those of the Slavonic races, 
left France to take the initiative in favour of Hellas) We do 
not know why France, after having gained the point, thought 
well to give it up and to take part in substituting another line 
of frontier for that which had been already sanctioned by the 
collective vote of Europe. We do not know why Hellas her- 
self remained so long with her sword undrawn during the 
Russo-Turkish War,—what promises or what threats held her 
back from moving when the armies of Russia, checked before 
Plevna, would have welcomed a diversion in the West, and 
when the Hellenic people both within and without the Kingdom 
were chafing at the do-nothing attitude of the Government of 
Athens, 

Everyone in Greece felt that the moment was come. The 
measures taken by hordes of Bashi-Bazooks were hardly 
sufficient to repress the insurrection which was ready in all 
quarters, and which at length broke out in the mountains of 
Thessaly. The young manhood of the kingdom answered 
with enthusiasm to the call for the Reserves, which was made by 
the Government for the purpose of restraining rather than of 
using the war-like spirit of the nation, The leaders of all 
political parties had to bend before the will of the people, and 
to unite in a Coalition Ministry which met with the fate usual 
to such conglomerations, one mind neutralizing another, with 
the general result of impotence, for want of any common head. 

It was only at the last moment, when the war was on the 
point of being closed by the treaty which victorious Russia 
compelled Turkey to grant at San Stefano, that the Greek 
Government, under the Presidency of Koumoundouros, yielded 
tardily to the pressure of the nation, and allowed the army to 
cross the frontier. It was too late for the diversion to be of 
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any use to Russia, and it could look for no support from any 
other Government in Europe. This fact was realized at Athens, 
but men felt, at the same time, that it was needful to remind 
the world at any price that there is a Greek Question con- 
nected with the Eastern Question. The step was taken, but it 
was taken with an hesitation which betrayed itself in act as 
well as in word. ; 

In announcing to the Powers their adoption of this course, 
‘the Government of the King was careful to remind them of 
all which it had done in order to prevent the insurrection of 
the border provinces before the inhabitants had taken arms; 
it witnessed their rising with all the more concern because it 
did not blind itself to the consequences. When the other 
nations of Turkey were recovering their independence and 
their self-government, the Hellenes couid not but consider 
their own future. The Hellenic Government could not leave 
the inhabitants of the insurgent provinces exposed to all the 
horrors of a bloody repression by the undisciplined troops em- 
ployed by Turkey for that purpose. It had therefore resolved 
upon a provisional occupation of the provinces in question. 
Hellas does not wish to make war upon Turkey. She wishes 
to guarantee her own security, and to act in such a way that 
the condition of the Christian populations which look to her 
may receive some definitive amelioration.” * 

In spite of all these explanations, Diplomacy saw the danger 
of the fresh conflagration which the armed intervention of 
Greece was capable of kindling. The utmost possible amount 
of pressure was therefore brought to bear upon the Govern- 
ment of Athens in order to induce it to retrace the step, and 
in the result an order was obtained to the Greek Commander-in- 
chief to recross the frontier, upon the solemn assurance of the 
great Powers ‘ that the national aspirations and interests of the 
Greek populations should be the subject of the deliberations of 
the approaching Congress.’t Hellas had no reason to regret a 
four days’ campaign which obtained her this assurance, but she 





* Despatch of the k. Delgiannes, Jan. 20, 1878. 
+ Despatch of Jan. 27, 1878. 
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has had to regret that she did not take the more timely and more 
decisive action which would have enabled her to present her- 
self at the Congress of Berlin with all the weight which the 
righteousness of her cause could have conferred upon her. At 
a later date Koumoundouros wrote with truth—‘ At the 
moment when the Russo-Turkish War broke out, Hellas 
possessed an army of between thirty-five and forty thousand 
men. I suppose that no one will deny that if she had 
interfered in the struggle, the result would have been a general 
rising in Turkey and the radical and definitive solution of the 
Question which is now occupying Europe. The state of 
Epiros, Thessaly and Crete, urged us to interfere. Hellas, 
without shutting her eyes to the complications which the 
general collapse of Turkey might produce both in the East 
and in the West, consented to yield to the wishes of Europe. 
She elected rather to contribute her part to realize the wishes 
of the Powers for an immediate pacification, she yielded to 
their advice, and checked the action which had already begun 
for the realization of what the Hellenes have desired for so 
many centuries. This she did after having received from 
Europe a promise that the rights of the Hellenic race should 
be taken into consideration when the fitting time came, and 
that the insurrection of the border provinces to which her 
influence had put an end, should be reckoned as still existing 
when the hour arrived for the definitive settlement of the 
Eastern Question. From these facts and these promises issued 
the thirteenth Protocol of the conferences of the Congress of 
Berlin. The object of that Protocol was to put an end to the 
insurrection of the Greek Provinces, and to assure their pacifi- 
cation upon a solid basis,’* 

The meaning which Hellas attached to this pacification was 
plainly stated to the Congress by her representatives. ‘The 
true and only wish of the Hellenic Government,’ said the k. 
Delgiannes, ‘ has always been the same as that of the entire 
race of which free Hellas is only a fraction. This is the same 





* Despatch of the k. Kowmoundouros to the k. Bratlas, Greek Minister at 
Paris, Dec. 27, 1880. 
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wish which animated the Hellenic people in 1821, when they 
undertook the long War of Independence. The Hellenic 
Government is under no delusion as to the many difficulties 
with which the realization of that wish is met. Therefore it 
feels bound to be contented for the present with the annexa- 
tion of Crete and of the border provinces, as all which is at 
this moment practicable.’ 

On July 5, 1878, the Congress accepted the resolution pro- 
posed by the French plenipotentiary, ‘inviting the Porte to 
come to an understanding with Greece for a rectification of 
the frontiers in Thessaly and Epiros, a rectification which 
may follow the valley of the Peneus upon the Eastern side, 
and that of the Thyamis (or Kalamas) upon the Western.’ 
In other words, they assign to Hellas the whole of Thessaly 
and a large part of Epiros. Notwithstanding the abandon- 
ment of the island of Crete, this was some satisfaction for the 
wrongs which she had suffered at the delimitation of the King- 
dom. Had she received this accession of territory, Greece 
would have been able frankly to accept along with the bene- 
fit the obligations which it entailed, and to dedicate herself to 
the work of internal development. Of course she would not 
have laid aside the hope of a complete enfranchisement of all 
her territory, as had been designed by Capodistria and Mauro- 
kordatos; but she would have awaited her hour with patience, 
and her interests would even have lain in the direction of such 
a policy as that indicated by the latter of these two statesmen 
when he spoke of the possibility of a Turko-Hellenic alliance. 

But the scheme suggested by the Congress and sanctioned 
by the Conference of Berlin on July 1, 1880, was not carried 
out. When Turkey found that she was not confronted by an 
Europe determined to be obeyed, she refused to submit. And 
then the Powers, whose main anxiety was peace at any price, 
instead of insisting upon her compliance, put upon Hellas all 
the pressure which they were able to exercise, to induce her to 
submit the question of the frontiers to a fresh arbitration. The 
Hellenic Government insisted upon the right which had been 
given to them by the collective and solemn decision of Europe. 
On December }4, 1880, the k. Brailas wrote to M. Barthélemy 
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Saint-Hilaire, ‘The Protocol of Berlin has only been the 
fulfilment of a solemn promise, the termination of a long 
standing injustice, and a guarantee for the peace both of 
Europe and of the East. Whatever distinction may be drawn 
between a Protocol and a Treaty, the Protocol of Berlin can 
never be looked upon as a mere expression of wish, an abstract 
opinion, or a diplomatic hypothesis. Lord Beaconsfield and 
Lord Salisbury, who were certainly not those of the pleni- 
potentiaries most friendly to Greece, have always treated this 
document as the decision of Europe. . . . Turkey has 
admitted the principle of the rectification, since she has entered 
into negotiations with us twice over and proposed a line; and 
she has also recognised the authority of the conference, since 
she has submitted her proposals to it. . . . The frontier 
proposed by Turkey is derisory and presents more difficulties 
than the existing one. . . . The line agreed on isa middle 
one between that proposed by the Turks and that which we 
claim. To come any further south of the Kalamas and the 
Peneus is impossible. This is not a mere question of more or 
less which Europe has taken upon herself to settle. The 
object of the Protocol was to set a limit to what were ad- 
mitted to be just claims upon the part of Greece, and neces- 
sary concessions upon that of Turkey.’ 

No arguments or protestations of the Hellenic Government 
availed to save Europe from submitting to the obstinacy of 
Turkey, and repudiating the resolution which had been taken at 
Berlin. Hellas had to yield, and on July 2, 1881, three years 
after the signing of the famous Protocol of Berlin, she signed 
the convention by which Turkey ceded to her the flat part of 
Thessaly and a small scrap of Epiros. She did not consent to 
take this step without protesting that the faults of the new 
frontier would soon give rise to difficulties in the present and 
dangers in the future, and that Greece could not help asking 
herself the question whether her present consent placed the ques- 
tion on any better footing, or would help to bring it to a full, 
speedy, and peaceful solution. Europe, in the words of the k. 
Koumoundouros, had ‘allowed her own work to be undone for the 
sake of humouring Turkey; she condemned herself for the sake 
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of considering reasons which she had already fully weighed and 
decided to be worthless. . . . Epiros and Thessaly,’ he continued, 
‘have the right to be free, a right which Europe has admitted 
and Hellas accepted ; it will seem incredible to them that the 
European Governments should have played with their sufferings, 
or should have recanted their own doctrines for no object except 
to please Turkey. They are strong in their rights, and they will 
take every opportunity to claim them.’ 

Recent events have shown the wisdom of the protests of the 
Hellenic Government. Must they not have availed also to con- 
vince the Turks that they would have done better to accept the 
formal decision of Europe given at Berlin? I cannot affirm it. 
Yet it seems as if it would have been an advantage to Turkey to 
have had as her neighbour a contented Greece. Community of 
interests might then have led her to believe the conciliatory 
language which would have come to her thence. If Hellas had 
entered into possession up to the line of the Peneus and the 
Kalamas, Hellas would have been bound to Europe, as well as to 
Turkey, not to seek a further extension as long as the present 
‘state of things endures in the East. She would certainly have 
preferred Turkey to any other neighbour. Turkey, on her side, 
might have found that friendship with Hellas was the best 
guarantee she could have for the prolongation of her Empire in 
this part of Europe. This would have been on her part an act 
of wise and foreseeing policy, as far as it is possible to talk of 
political foresight within a sphere where the impossibility of any 
enduring construction limits the field of vision to a very near 
future. Thus, to give up the province of Ioannina would have 
been a gain for Turkey. But, as has been already remarked, 
States always find it hard to give up territory; they must be 
very strong indeed before they can afford such extravagance. 
Turkey has not been able to give such a sign of combined 
strength and wisdom. 

As for Hellas, she has to wait again. She can console herself by 
remembering the remark made in irony by Lord Beaconsfield that 
she can afford to wait, because she has a future before her. A similar 
piece of advice has also lately reached her from a quarter whence 
she did not expect it. The Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs has 
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made practically the same remark. Hellas has only to act thus. 
She will wait. The only drawback is that these long intervals 
of waiting prevent her being able to advance as quickly as she 
otherwise could in the work of her internal development. Her 
narrow artificial limits condemn her to be always looking beyond 
her frontiers, and the present Hellenic State has been passing 
from one crisis into another for the last fifty years. To speak 
only of the last twenty, the shock of the Cretan insurrection of 
1867-8-9 was followed by a period of exhaustion which was 
hardly passed before the disturbances in the Herzegovina in 
1875 began the series of changes which have so modified the condi- 
tions of the Balkan peninsula. Hellas had hardly recovered from 
the struggles and the sacrifices which it cost her to obtain a 
fraction of the territory which had been allotted to her by the 
Congress of Berlin, when the reunion of Eastern Roumelia with 
Bulgaria and the results of this violation of the treaty of 
Berlin involved her in new difficulties, the consequences of which 
it will not be easy for her to forget, and the removal of which it 
does not depend upon her alone to prevent. How can she regard 
tranquility as assured outside her borders when that Eastern 
Europe of which she forms a part and in which she has rights 
which it is her duty both to exercise and to claim, still quivers in 
the uncertainty of what the morrow may bring forth? 

Yet no one can any longer refuse to Hellas the right to assi- 
milate to herself her separated provinces on the ground that her 
internal progress does not justify her claim. In spite of all the 
obstacles with which she has had to contend, she has done enough, 
especially of late years, to deprive such a reproach of any pre- 
tence to foundation. It is true that it is difficult to do away 
with fancies which have become petrified into prejudices. But 
all those who have been to Greece of late years bear testimony 
to the change which has come over her under the light and 
warmth of freedom. Cultivation is extending, produce is in- 
creasing, commerce is developing, great public works are multi- 
plying her resources. Seven or eight years ago she had only 
seven miles of railway ; now about six hundred are open to the 
public, and four hundred more are in construction, besides the 
line to the frontier which has lately been conceded to an English 
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contractor; and her high roads are still being formed in every 
direction. 

The lands which have been reunited to her have had no reason 
to complain of the change in their lot. Even the Ionian islands 
find themselves better as part of the mother country, although 
the Greek administration can make no pretension to rival either 
the lights or the means of that of England. The plain of 
Thessaly is already transfigured. It is quite true that this dis- 
trict felt for a moment the emigration of the Mohammedan popu- 
lation, who, in spite of all the inducements that could be offered 
them to remain, could not bear to accept the position of. equals 
with those whom they had been used to treat as their slaves. 
But it will not be long before their places are well filled, and 
meanwhile civilization hails the construction of railways, the 
multiplication of the means of communication by sea, and the 
introduction of public instruction, of the security due to such 
a Government as had been unknown before, and the regular ad- 
ministration of justice. No doubt Hellas has still much to do 
before she realizes her ideal in internal development, but what 
she has done already is quite enough to justify not only her re- 
cognition as an independent State in Europe, and the accessions 
of territory which she has since obtained, but also her righteous 
hope to see her territorial work accomplished by the inclusion of 
the provinces whose inhabitants are Hellenes, and are fain to 
east in their lot with their fellow countrymen. 

AHMHTPIOZ BIKEAAZ. 








Art. VIIL—THE BLIND DEAF-MUTE, HELEN 
KELLER. 


HE death of Laura Bridgman has revived the interest of 
scientific and philanthropic minds in those cases of a 
comparatively rare privation, of which she has been hitherto the 
most familiar example. She undoubtedly furnished the first 
practical solution of the problem of educating a child destitute 
of both of the higher senses which form the ordinary channels of 
communication between mind and mind. The problem had 
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indeed excited speculative interest before. Even so long ago as 
the year 1680 the Scotsman, George Dalgarno, had, in his 
Didascolocophus or Deaf and Dumb Man’s Tutor, hinted at the 
possibility of using the lower senses for educational purposes, if 
the higher were awanting. ‘The soul,’ he says, ‘can exert her 
powers by the ministry of any of the senses ; and therefore when 
she is deprived of her principal secretaries, the eye and the ear, 
then she must be content with the service of her lacqueys and 
scullions, the other senses, which are no less true and faithful to 
their mistress than the eye and the ear, but not so quick for 
dispatch.’ * 

Dalgarno apparently never attempted to apply in practice his 
theory of educating even the deaf, and his book fell into an un- 
deserved neglect till it was rescued from oblivion by Dugald 
Stewart’s flattering notice,t which led to its republication by the 
Maitland Club. Though isolated cases of a dumb man being 
taught to speak are mentioned at an earlier period, the first 
systematic effort to teach deaf-mutes is generally ascribed to the 
Abbé de I’ Epée, who in 1755 opened, and for many years carried 
on at his own expense a school in Paris for the deaf and dumb. 
It is but fair, indeed, to observe that about the same time, and 
quite independently, a similar school had been started by Braid- 
wood in Edinburgh; and readers of the Journey to the Western 
Islands of Scotland may remember that Johnson’s curiosity was 
deeply interested in the school, which he considered the first and 
only educational effort of the kind. The Abbé de I’ Epée is said 
by his successor, the Abbé Sicard, to have not only conceived the 
possibility of educating a blind deaf-mute, but to have even 
offered to undertake the education of any who might be brought 
to him. Both of these eminent educators pointed out the general 
principle on which the education of a blind deaf-mute should be 
conducted ; and Sicard even asserts that he already practised the 
method of communication required for such a case, as he was 
able to express himself in the dark to his pupil Massieu by signs 





* Works of George Dalgarno, p. 128 (Maitland Club ed.). 
+ Works of D. Stewart, Vol. IV., pp. 339-342 (Hamilton’s ed.). 
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made upon his hands.* In this remark probably Sicard did not 
estimate sufficiently the fact, that the signs used with Massieu 
had been learned by the eye, and that the problem would become 
infinitely more complicated if these had not only to be practised, 
but to be learnt, without the use of sight. At all events it is 
evident that he never had an opportunity of trying whether such 
a system of signs could be taught to a person born blind as well 
as deaf ; and he thought that his theory was, as he benevolently 
prayed that it might always remain, a subject for mere specula- 
tion. ‘God forbid, he exclaims, ‘that a child should ever be 
brought into the world without any substitute but the hand for 
the eye and the ear!’t Diderot, whose Lettre sur les Aveugles 
was a famous book in its day, evidently thought that a person 
born blind and deaf could not be communicated with from want 
of a language, and would therefore remain in a state of imbecility ; 
but probably, if he had seen a case of the kind, it was some poor 
cretin, whose incapacity for instruction arises not from the want 
of any particular sense so much as from a general poverty of 
organisation. 

The first veritable case to bring the problem out of the region 
of mere speculation was that of James Mitchell, a Scotch lad 
whose story became generally known in the earlier part of this 
century from the account given by Dugald Stewart.{ Mitchell’s 
case is by no means so valuable as represented, either for specu- 
lative or for practical purposes, as he was neither totally deaf nor 
totally blind. His defects obviously impaired merely the external 
parts of the organs of sight and hearing, so that he could easily 
distinguish light from darkness, and hear genuine sounds when 
vibrations were conveyed through the teeth directly to the 
internal ear. His mind therefore was not an absolute blank in 
regard to all ideas of sight and sound. In fact he was 
temporarily restored to sight in his fourteenth year, when one of 
his eyes was successfully couched by Wardrope, and he was thus 
enabled to enjoy the visible world for a time. It is probable that 





* Works of D. Stewart, Vol. IV., p. 328. 
t Ibid., p. 330. 
+ Ibid., pp. 300-370. 
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with the resources of modern surgery, especially with the assist- 
ance of an anaesthetic, the unfortunate lad would have recovered 
his sight at least. The surgeons of his time did their best in the 
absence of anaesthetics; but it seems scarcely creditable to 
educational science and art in Scotland, which took such an 
eminent lead in the education ‘of the deaf, that no effort was 
made by any professional teacher to impart to Mitchell the 
means of communicating with other minds. This is all the more 
remarkable, as Stewart enters at some length into a description 
of the method in which a deafmute might be taught. With the 
singular caution which characterised his speculations in general, 
Stewart refrains from speaking with perfect confidence as to the 
success of his method ; but perhaps the most valuable result of 
the attention which he directed to the case is to be found in the 
fruitful suggestions which he threw out. 

When Wardrope, the surgeon, wrote to Stewart about his 
patient, he believed the case to be ‘unique’; and at first Stewart 
himself thought it must be ‘a very rare occurrence,’ though he 
modified his opinion on subsequent information. It seems pro- 
bable, that cases of the kind have been often concealed by the 
pathetic affection which seeks to shelter the abnormal infirmities 
of a friend from the intrusion of unsympathetic curiosity. This 
instinct of friendly affection was far from being unintelligible at 
a time when there were few or none of those institutions now so 
familiar, in which bodily and mental disorders are treated with 
scientific and benevolent care. Nor can we refuse to this instinct 
a certain measure of respect, as long as it does not paralyse the 
efforts of a benevolent science. But that is a healthier sentiment, 
growing up in our own generation, which, instead of shrinking from 
the sadder facts of humanity, looks them boldly in the face, and 
grapples with them courageously in unwearied hope of a remedy. 

Within the last few decades, therefore, it has become a common 
practice of civilized nations to collect statistics with regard to 
infirmities like those of the deaf and the blind;* and we now 
know that the number of persons in the unfortunate condition of 





* They were included for the first time in British census of 1851. 
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James Mitchell is much larger than could probably have been 
anticipated. 

Dr. Howe, the teacher of Laura Bridgman, was one of the 
finest embodiments of that heroic courage which characterises the 
best science and benevolence of our century. ‘ Obstacles,’ he 
used to say, ‘are things to be overcome.’ It does not detract 
from the merit of Dr. Howe, that others had suggested before 
how a blind deafmute might be educated. Every great discovery 
or invention, though centering in one man, has been preceded by 
innumerable hints from an infinite variety of sources. Dr. Howe 
therefore may claim to have solved the problem of educating 
blind deafmutes in the same sense in which it may be said that 
James Watt invented the steam engine, or Sir Isaac Newton 
discovered the theory of gravitation. 

Not long ago—on the 22nd of December, 1887—Laura 
Bridgman had the satisfaction of celebrating the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of her introduction to the Massachusetts Asylum for the 
Blind. It seems remarkable that, during all this half century, 
no second case has arisen at all parallel in interest with that of 
Dr. Howe’s first pupil. But the fame of Laura Bridgman seems 
likely to be eclipsed by the achievements of another little blind 
deafmute, named Helen Keller. The education of this wonder- 
ful child is another triumph for America, and, in a certain sense, 
also for the celebrated institution to which Dr. Howe devoted his 
genius and his life. This institution, now known as the Perkins 
Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind, has, since 
the death of Dr. Howe, been under the management of a worthy 
successor, his son-in-law, Mr. Anagnos. The institution has 
therefore continued to maintain its high rank as one of the most 
successful educators of the blind in the world. With the 
originality of enterprise which characterises American activity in 
general, an offshoot of the institution has recently been started in 
the form of a Kindergarten for the Blind. In this school there 
is at present a little blind deafmute, Edith M. Thomas, about ten 
years of age, who had been over a year under tuition when the 
last report was published. Already she is giving gratifying proof 
of the success of the methods adopted by Dr. Howe, with the 
modifications rendered necessary in the Kindergarten. But all 
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that has been achieved in the education of blind deafmutes will 
apparently be thrown into the shade by Helen Keller. Though 
her mental isolation began to be removed only between two and 
three years ago, she appears already to exercise a sort of witchery 
over all who come within her influence, not only by the astonishing 
rapidity of her intellectual development, but by the fascinating 
charm of her happy emotional life. 

Helen Keller was born in Tuscumbia, Alabama, on the 27th 
of June, 1880. She was a perfectly normal child during the 
first nineteenth months of her life. At the end of that period 
she was attacked with congestion of the stomach, which, after 
imperilling her life for some days, left her deprived of hearing 
and sight. Subsequent repeated observations by specialists have 
proved that the loss of these senses is total. Though she was 
beginning to prattle at the time of her misfortune, of course she 
ceased to speak when she ceased to hear. Fortunately she came 
out of her affliction with no other loss. Her general health 
seems now to be commonly excellent ; and, as will appear from 
the following account, her nervous and cerebral organisation must 
be of a very high order. 

The special senses, which still remain to Helen are unusually 
acute. Laura Bridgman unfortunately was defective in smell 
and taste; but, like Julia Brace, another blind and deaf pupil of 
Dr. Howe, Helen possesses an extraordinary keenness of scent. 
She can distinguish the fragrance, not only of different species of 
flowers, but even of different varieties of roses, and finds out her 
own clothes by their odour. It seems a proof of the educational 
tact of Helen’s teacher, that no very prominent reliance is being 
placed on this faculty as a source of information regarding the 
external world. Dugald Stewart, indeed, makes one of the least 
certain of his suggestions, when he recommends strongly the use 
of smell in the education of a blind deafmute. But psychological 
evidence tends to prove that the frequent use of smell as an 
organ of knowledge is associated with an essentially inferior 
evolution of intelligence; and a decided preference for the 
sensibility of the nostrils over that of skin and muscle would 
probably form a serious impediment in the way of educating the 


deaf and the blind. 
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Helen’s sense of taste is declared to be equally perfect with 
that of smell; but no distinct evidence of this is adduced. It is 
said indeed that the flavour of a fruit sometimes recalls to her 
some past event, like a birthday party. It must not be over- 
looked, however, that the word flavour is ambiguous,—is applied 
to odours as well as tastes; and as a matter of fact it is well 
known that the two sensations are in our daily consciousness very 
commonly mingled. Now, the suggestive power of odour is 
undoubtedly strong ; but that of taste, as undoubtedly, weak. It 
may therefore be questioned whether, in the cases referred to, 
Helen’s memory was not stimulated by odour rather than by taste. 
At least it might be interesting, by careful exclusion of smell, to 
take some observations on the suggestive power of taste when 
left entirely to itself. 

Stewart’s diffidence with regard to the education of blind deaf- 
mutes was based on the belief, that ‘the slowness with which the 
sense of touch proceeds, in collecting information concerning the 
external world, when compared with the rapid perceptions of the 
eye, would, on the most favourable supposition retard infinitely 
the rate of his (the blind deafmute’s) progress in acquiring even 
the first elements of knowledge.’ But he seems to have forgotten 
that the perceptions of sight itself, like those of all the senses, 
are simply inferences from the data of sensation,—inferences 
which are obviously slow and tentative efforts of intelligence in 
the child’s mind, but become rapid and sure as intuitions after 
infinitely varied and repeated practice. It does not seem to have 
occurred to him, therefore, that a person, restricted mainly to the 
. sense of touch in communicating with the external world, would, 
in course of time, acquire the same rapidity in interpreting its 
suggestions, with which others interpret the suggestions of sight. 
Of course it must be remembered that touch comprehends various 
forms of cutaneous sensibility besides that of mere contact, and 
that in practice it is always combined with muscular feeling ; so 
that by touch, in its widest signification, we must understand the 
entire range of sensations that arise from exciting the sensibility 
of skin and muscle. It is this varied sensibility that produces, by 
its refined development, such extraordinary acuteness of per- 
ception in the blind; and in Helen Keller the acuteness is so 
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extraordinary, that we are obliged to qualify profoundly the 
contrast which Stewart draws between touch and sight. 

In illustration of this acuteness we may take, first of all, 
instances in which there is a somewhat large sensitive surface 
affected, and there is less difficulty therefore in interpreting the 
sensations excited. The perception of shape, except in the case 
of very minute bodies, furnishes an instance of this kind. The 
following is a peculiarly interesting example of such a perception. 
Her teacher had described a monkey to her. Some time after- 
wards, on visiting a collection of stuffed animals, as she was 
examining the different specimens with her hands, she recognised 
the monkey at once. Here there is a rapid synthesis of numerous 
tactual sensations into one whole, which is recognised as identical 
with the whole image previously constructed out of the ideas 
suggested by the teacher’s description. Other examples are 
given of a similar rapidity in the intellectual combination of 
tactual ideas, by which the child’s perceptions are formed. One 
is especially striking, as it illustrates the strength of the imitative 
instinct, which does not seem to be in the least degree weakened 
by the difficulty of becoming familiar with the common objects 
of imitation. The teacher had, one day, described a camel to 
Helen, but with considerable doubt as to her success in conveying 
any definite idea of the animal by her description. Two or three 
days afterwards, however, she was attracted by a disturbance in 
the nursery, and, on entering, found Helen on all fours with a 
pillow tightly strapped on her back, so as to cause a depression 
in the middle, with a hump on either side. Her doll was planted 
between the two humps, and she was taking as long strides as her 
little arms and legs could make, so as to mimic the camel’s gait. 
On being asked what she was about, the child replied, ‘I am a 
very funny camel.’ 

But it is not merely in dealing with large surfaces and very 
definite sensations, that the perceptive power of this child’s touch 
appears so marvellous. Its extraordinary penetration is still more 
strikingly seen in subtleties of perception, that seem at times 
wholly inexplicable. Thus it is said that she not only recognises 
her friends the moment her fingers touch their hands or even 
their dress, but can read the faintest twitch of muscle by which 
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their emotional condition is expressed. A very striking illustra- 
tion of this was furnished during an examination by some aurists 
at Cincinnati. The account is her teacher’s. ‘ Several experi- 
ments were tried to determine positively whether or not she had 
any perception of sound. All present were astonished when she 
appeared not only to hear a whistle, but also an ordinary tone of 
voice. She would turn her head, smile, and act as though she 
had heard what was said. I was then standing beside her, hold- 
ing her hand. Thinking that in all probability she was receiving 
impressions from myself, I put her hands on the table, and with- 
drew to the opposite side of the room. The aurists then tried 
their experiments with quite different results. Helen remained 
motionless through them all, not once showing the least sign that 
she realized what was going on. At my suggestion, one of the 
gentlemen took her hand, and the tests were repeated. This 
time her countenance changed whenever she was spoken to, but 
there was not such a decided lighting up of the features as when 
I had held her hand.’ 

In this connection it may be mentioned, that, like Laura 
Bridgman, Helen Keller is peculiarly susceptible of that nervous 
thrill which is due to vibrating movements affecting any part of 
the organism, and which forms a general sensibility to vibrations, 
as distinguished from the special sensibility of the ear. She 
feels the vibrations of a piano through the floor, and becomes 
even so excited by music that she seems at times inclined to break 
into a dance or rhythmical movement in time to the musical 
vibrations which she feels. It would appear even as if the 
vibrations of the atmosphere directly affected her general 
sensibility. Thus, on one occasion, in a menagerie, she felt the 
vibrations caused by the roar of a lion so distinctly, that she 
reproduced the sound with her own voice. 

It will be observed that these facts point at times to subtle 
sensations which cannot be clearly referred to any of the com- 
monly recognised senses ; and here we may perhaps find the true 
explanation of some of those theories which are continually 
cropping up, even under the patronage of eminent names in 
science, assuming means of communication with the external 
world, transcending all forms of organic sensibility. I do not 
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refer merely to the so-called thought-reading, which is acknow- 
ledged to be merely muscle reading; but many of the facts 
adduced in favour of telepathy admit of being explained as due 
to faint hints of sensation, which are commonly unobserved in 
daily life, and which are therefore apt to escape observation from 
want of proper precautions in the experiments of the psychologist. 
The truth is, that Helen Keller apprehends external facts at 
times by a method which to bystanders looks like telepathy, but 
which is evidently only a mental process, the nature and data of 
which bystanders cannot analyse. And consequently we find 
that her teacher, in her first report, was inclined to claim for her 
pupil ‘ an inexplicable mental faculty’; but in the report of the 
following year she acknowledged that this supposed faculty could 
be explained by the child’s quickness in reading the muscular 
variations in which the feelings of others are, often consciously 
and involuntarily, expressed. 

Notwithstanding the extraordinary acuteness of skin and 
muscle with which Helen Keller is endowed, there appears to be 
a defect which could scarcely have been anticipated; and that is 
her imperfect perception of space. The precise nature of her 
idea of space it does not appear that there has been any attempt 
to analyse; but it is said that ‘ her judgment of distances and of 
the relations of places to each other is less accurate than that of 
blind persons in general. ‘I have often known her,’ her teacher 
adds, ‘to make the circuit of a room several times, in searching 
for some article that she had only a moment before laid upon a 
chair or table.’ In this respect she forms a marked contrast with 
Edith Thomas, who is said to be singularly clear in her perception 
of spatial relations, though in other respects her intellectual 
development seems decidedly inferior to that of Helen. 

The foregoing account will give some idea of the natural 
endowments of the child, whose education is likely to attract a 
deeper interest than that even of Laura Bridgman. She was 
little over six years of age when her father, abandoning all hope 
of her sight and hearing being restored, applied to Mr. Anagnos 
for a suitable teacher. Fortunately there was a young lady, Miss 
Sullivan, who had just finished her education in the Perkins 
Institution. She had been admitted in 1880, suffering from 
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blindness. By surgical and medical treatment she ultimately 
recovered her sight sufficiently to be able to read and write with- 
out difficulty, while she had for some years gone through the 
experience and the education of the blind, making a very honour- 
able record for her intelligence as a pupil. It was arranged that 
she should undertake the teaching of Helen Keller. She prepared 
herself specially by reading Dr. Howe’s reports on Laura 
Bridgman, as well as other literature bearing on her task. She 
took up her residence in her pupil’s home, and began her lessons 
with the month of March, 1887. It is but due to Miss Sullivan 
to say that she has throughout displayed an educational skill of 
the highest order. The first lesson will give some idea of her 
method. 

‘When I had been with her long enough for intimate mutual 
acquaintance, I took her one morning to the schoolroom and 
began her first lesson. She had a beautiful doll which had been 
sent from Boston, and I had chosen it for the object of this 
lesson. When her curiosity concerning it was satisfied, and she 
sat quietly holding it, I took her hand and passed it over the 
doll. Then I made the letters d-o-l-l slowly with the finger- 
alphabet, she holding my hand and feeling the motions of my 
fingers. I began to make the letters the second time. She 
immediately dropped the doll and followed the motions of my 
fingers with one hand, while she repeated the letters with the 
other. She next tried to spell the word without assistance, 
though rather awkwardly. She did not give the double ‘1,’ and 
so I spelled the word once more, laying stress on the repeated 
letter. She then spelled doll correctly. This process was 
repeated with other words, and Helen soon learned six words, 
doll, hat, mug, pin, cup, ball. When given one of these objects 
she would spell its name, but it was more than a week before she 
understood that all things are thus identified.’ 

To any one at all familiar with the difficulties of the task, the 
rapidity with which this primary lesson was learnt must appear 
almost like a miracle. The initial problem of all human culture 
is to establish in the child’s mind an association between names 
and things, in other words, to impart a language. Without that 
any mental development that a child may pass through remains 
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below the human in the strict sense of the term. The difficulty 
of teaching the common language of men forms the peculiar 
obstacle to the mental development of the deaf, and in a still 
higher degree to those who are blind as well. With Laura 
Bridgman, the most successfully educated of all blind deafmutes, 
this preliminary lesson occupied three months. In the mind of 
Helen Keller the idea of language—the association between 
name and thing—was established in the course of a week. This 
plasticity of association has continued to facilitate acquisition. 
After two* months the little pupil is said to have learnt about 
300 words, adding at the rate of five or six a day; and at the 
end of four months she had mastered over 450 words, which she 
not only spelled correctly, but used in their right applications. 
By this time of course the different parts of speech were 
distinguished in practice, if not in the technical nomenclature of 
grammatical theory. Helen had therefore displayed a remark- 
able quickness in overcoming one formidable difficulty in the 
_education of the deaf,—the abstraction necessary for using 
general terms, that is adjectives and common nouns. Laura 
Bridgman was for a long time inclined to take adjectives for 
proper names of the objects to which they were first applied. The 
rapidity with which Helen Keller could go through the abstrac- 
tion necessary for conceiving attributes as applicable to a whole 
class of things, is strikingly evidenced by her first lesson in the 
use of adjectives. Two balls were taken, one large, made of 
worsted loosely wound and therefore soft, the other a small bullet. 
On taking the latter, she made a sign which she had been in the 
habit of using to express the idea of smallness, which was to 
pinch a little bit of the skin with her fingers. With the ball of 
worsted she made a similar sign to express largeness, which was 
to spread out her hand over the object. The teacher then sub- 
stituted for these signs the words small and large spelled in the 
finger alphabet. The child caught the meaning at once, and 
then the words hard and soft were communicated in the same 
way. The success of the lesson was proved a few minutes after- 





* The report says three ; but a comparison of dates shows that this is a 
slip either of the writer or of the printer. 
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wards, when she felt her baby-sister’s head all over, and then 
spelled out to her mother, ‘ Mildred’s head is small and hard.’ 
By similar iessons she learnt all the common adjectives, and she 
now applies them as freely as if she had been accustomed to their 
use for years. She even conceives so clearly their general appli- 
cability to all objects of a similar kind, that she employs them at 
times with an almost poetical latitude. Thus:—‘ Yates (the 
gardener) plows the ground and makes it very light and soft; 
and father puts the little seeds in soil, and the sun warms them, 
and the rain wets them, and soon they are happy to grow.’ 

The use of common nouns she seems to have had no more diffi- 
culty in learning. All through her letters and journals they 
recur in the most natural way; and the following definitions of 
collective nouns, though perhaps they imply an imperfect abstrac- 
tion from the concrete in the case of the words brood and litter, 
illustrate the rapidity with which the writer’s mind has grasped 
general ideas as well as their expression. ‘ Flock means many 
birds near together. Brood means six little chickens. Herd 
does mean many cows, and calves, and horses near together. 
Litter is four little kittens, or three little puppies, or six little 
pigs. Family is father and mother and brothers and sisters.’ 

It was of course with names—nouns substantive and adjective 
—that Helen’s teaching had to begin. For a while in communi- 
cating with her the thought had to be eked out by continuing 
the use of rude natural signs, like those already mentioned for 
large and small, to which she had been accustomed, or which she 
could readily understand. This necessity, however, diminished 
with the extension of her knowledge of language, and especially 
with her acquisition of verbs. Her teacher shows her usual tact 
in commencing this part of her instructions with verbs expressive 
of simple common actions like sit, stand, shut, open, always per- 
forming the action as the word was spelled on the hand. She 
thus, it is said, soon caught the meaning of a verb, and almost 
immediately began to use it intelligently in speaking or writing. 
Even the more difficult lessons of this kind—verbs expressive of 
mental actions—were learnt by the same method, and with aston- 
ishing quickness of apprehension. Thus Miss Sullivan caught 
her pupil one day evidently, as the expression on her face showed, 
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thinking intently on an arithmetical problem with which she was 
occupied. The teacher touched the child’s forehead with her 
finger, and spelled the letters ¢-h-i-n-k. At once Helen connected 
the word with the operation going on in her thoughts, just as if 
the association formed had been between an external object and 
its name. From that time she has used the word think with per- 
fect appreciation of its meaning. 

From these illustrations of the teacher’s methods, it may be 
easily conceived how she taught her pupil to understand the 
other parts of speech. Prepositions, like in, on, etc., expressing 
simple relations of place, were used correctly by Helen before she 
had been two months under tuition. The finer modifications of 
thought, expressed by adverbs, especially those of quality, have 
very properly been reserved for later instruction ; and Helen’s 
language is naturally but little modified by these as yet, though 
perhaps quite as much as that of most children. 

Still the general result of her education must be regarded as 
surpassing everything that the most hopeful dream could have 
anticipated, when it is known that, at the end of last year, when 
she had been less than twenty months under instruction, she had 
mastered about 3000 words which she was using with perfect 
accuracy in meaning as well as in spelling. Her accuracy in 
spelling is apt to appear inexplicable at first, not only when it is 
placed in contrast with the quaint alphabetical combinations of 
other children, but when it is found that it scarcely ever breaks 
down even under the burden of the longest words, She remembers, 
so the teacher tells us, words like rocking-chair, heliotrope, chrysan- 
themum, as readily as words of two or three letters. Once she 
was introduced to a Greek gentleman with a decidedly long 
name, the name being spelled to her a second time in order to 
correct a mistake she had made in repeating it. Three months 
afterwards she asked one day, in perfectly correct spelling, 
“Where is Mr. Francis Demetrios Kalopothakes?” This remark- 
able accuracy is not altogether inexplicable. It was pointed out 
in fact long ago by Dalgarno,* that the deaf man has a consider- 
able advantage in learning orthography, because he learns 





* Works, p. 124 (Maitland Club ed.) 
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language merely as a system of visible signs, free from any 
perplexing confusion with the system of audible signs—the 
articulate sounds which those are used to represent. 

The truth is, that the deaf man learns no language at all as 
his mother tongue : his language is acquired in the more artificial, 
but more methodical and accurate manner in which others master 
a foreign language. In his mind therefore there is none of that 
primitive association between thought and one particular form of 
speech, which is apt to appear to others as if it were not merely 
a conventional arrangement of men, but an essential connection 
of nature. It is this indissoluble association of a man’s thoughts 
with the forms of his mother tongue, that raises the most serious 
obstacle in the way of mastering the idioms of a foreign language. 
The deaf man, being unfettered by this association, is thus placed 
at a considerable advantage in approaching the language of 
another people. It is an additional proof of Dalgarno’s insight, 
that he explained this peculiarity in the linguistic position of the 
deaf two hundred years ago;* and his explanation seems to be 
confirmed by the experience of Helen Keller. It is not, of 
course, to be supposed that she has mastered a foreign language. 
She can scarcely be said to have mastered any language fully as 
yet; but she has shown an astonishing quickness in picking up 
with intelligence the words and phrases of other languages besides 
English. This new departure was made on the evening of July 
8th last year, when Latin was mentioned as one of the studies in 
the high school. Helen’s inquisitiveness demanded an explanation, 
and, on being told that Latin was a language different from 
spoken by another people in ancient times, she insisted furth¢r on 
getting some Latin words. She was thus made familiar in a few 
minutes with mensa, homo, pater, mater, puer, puella, and soror. 
In the same way she has learnt many words and phrases from 
other languages, which she introduces with perfect intelligence in 
her letters and journals. The propriety, with which she uses 
such foreign expressions, is capitally illustrated in the following 
letter, which may also be taken as a fair specimen of her attain- 
ments at the time, especially in the command of language. The 





* Ibid, p. 120. 
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letter is here given without the slightest change even in spelling 
or punctuation. It is dated Roxbury, Mass., Oct. 17th, 1888. 

‘Mon cher Monsieur Anagnos, I am sitting by the window and 
the beautiful sun is shining on me Teacher and I came to the 
kindergarten yesterday. There are twenty-seven little children 
here and they are all very blind. Iam sorry because they can- 
not see much. Sometime will they have very well eyes? Poor 
Edith is blind and deaf and dumb. Are you very sad for Edith 
and me? Soon I shall go home to see my mother and father and 
my dear good and sweet little sister. I hope you will come to 
Alabama to visit me and I will take you to ride in my little cart 
and I think you will like to see me on my dear gentle little pony’s 
back. I shall wear my lovely cap and my new riding-dress. If 
the sun shines brightly I will take you to see Leila and Eva and 
Bessie. When I am thirteen years old I am going to travel in 
many strange and beautiful countries. I shall climb very high 
mountains in Norway and see much ice and snow. I hope I will 
not fall and hurt my head. I shall visit little Lord Fauntleroy 
in England and he will be glad to show me his grand and ancient 
castle. And we will run with the deer and feed the rabbits and 
catch the squirrels. I shall not be afraid of Fauntleroy’s great 
dog Dougall. I hope Fauntleroy take me to see a very kind 
queen. When I go to France I will talk French. A little French 
boy will say, Parles vous Francais? and I will say Oui, Monsieur, 
vous-aves un joli chapeau. Donnes moi un baiser. I hope you 
will go with me to Athens to see the maid of Athens.* She was 
very lovely lady and I will talk Greek to her. I will say, se agapo 
and, pos echete and I think she will say, Kalos, and then I will 
say Chaere. “ Will you please come to see me soon and take me 
to the theater? When you come I will say, Kale emera, and 
when you go home I will say Kale nykta. Now I am too tired to 
write more. Je vous aime. Au revoir. From your darling little 
friend Helen A. Keller.’ 

To understand the whole process of Helen Keller’s education, 
it must be observed that learning to read, with her as with others, 
implied the mastery of two systems of signs. Those who possess 





* Mr. Anagnos is a Greek by birth. 
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hearing and sight learn first a system of audible signs. To the 
blind deaf mute the two systems are neither visible nor audible ; 
both are tangible. One consists of manual signs, and takes the 
place of speaking; the other is the raised type, which takes the 
place of reading, being spelled by the fingers as ordinary type is 
by the eyes. Like most children, Helen Keller reads ‘ aloud,’ if 
the expression may be used; that is, she translates into the 
manual alphabet with her right hand the words in raised type 
which she reads with her left, just as another child would pro- 
duce with the voice the sounds whose symbols are read by the 
eye. The rapidity with which Helen learnt to translate the one 
symbol into the other was marvellous. ‘Incredible as it may 
seem,’ says her teacher, ‘she learnt all the letters, both capital 
and small, in one day.’ It is a cheerfully encouraging fact in 
connection with the education of blind deafmutes, amid all their 
disadvantages, that the same quickness of intelligence is reported 
of Edith Thomas. ‘In half-an-hour,’ says Mr. Anagnos, ‘ Edith 
learned the entire alphabet, so that on placing her finger upon 
one of the raised characters she could promptly make the corres- 
ponding manual letter.’ It is not only the initial task of mastering 
te alphabet that Helen Keller went through with ease; she had 
already, when the last report was written, learnt to read from 
books in raised type almost as rapidly as others can read aloud 
from an ordinary book ; and she shows such a vivid apprehension 
of the meaning of what she reads, that she becomes at times 
quite excited, her face lights up, and her whole frame thrills in 
response to the sentiments expressed. As she always reads 
‘aloud,’ so generally, like other children, she does her thinking 
aloud. She is often observed, both in sleeping and in waking 
hours, uttering in the manual alphabet the thoughts with which 
her mind is occupied. 

With regard to writing, it may be observed that the character 
used in the Perkins Institution is the square Roman letter invented 
by Dr. Howe; and the facility with which this character was 
learnt and is now used by Helen Keller, forms a fresh argument 
in its defence. On the 12th of July, 1887, a little more than a 
month after her first lesson in penmanship, she wrote her first 
letter in this character; and a facsimile, given in the report of 
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that year, shows it to be at least on the whole legible, and a far 
more advanced performance than the exercises of most children 
after the same period of tuition. Another letter, written on 
September 20th, and still another on October 24th, of the same 
year, display a truly amazing rapidity of progress, the latter 
especially being distinguished by what might fairly be described 
as a neat style of penmanship, while subsequent letters, given in 
the report of last year, are specimens of calligraphy such as are 
very rarely produced by children of Helen’s age. 

It is evident from the foregoing sketch, that the problem of 
this little girl’s intellectual education has now been solved as 
completely as it can be, and far more completely than could be 
expected, at her age. The moral life cannot be divorced from 
the intellectual; and therefore it cannot be matter of surprise, 
that Helen has already begun to manifest a quickness of moral 
apprehension and a delicacy of moral feeling, that keep pace 
with her rapid intellectual growth. The whole range of altruistic 
sentiments are closely dependent upon the intelligence to conceive 
clearly the position of others, and their relation to ourselves. The 
friends of Helen are therefore often pleased at the charming 
readiness and vividness of her sympathy, not only with other 
human beings, but even with the lowest forms of life. A poor 
little tadpole, which she had kept out of the water too long for 
its comfort, excited her commiseration so much that for some 
days afterwards she kept inquiring after ‘the sick tadpole’; and 
though she took great delight in holding her hand in a vessel of 
water containing a few tadpoles to feel them swimming through 
her fingers, she was careful not to lift any of them out, or injure 
them in any other way. Let the disciples of Isaac Walton take 
note of the fact, that she seems to have been deeply shocked when 
told for the first time that fishes are cheated by a concealed hook 
which ‘does stick in poor. fish’s mouth, and hurt him much. I 
am very sad,’ she adds, ‘for the poor fish.’ 

Connected with the emotional life in general, there is a fact in 
the experience of Helen Keller, which is of the highest educational 
value, and that is the calming effect—the increased power to 
control emotional outbursts,—which resulted from the acquisition 
of language. Before her education began, she was subject to 
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violent excitements, these being obviously intensified, if not 
created, by passionate impatience at her baffled endeavours to 
express herself in her dumb unintelligible way. These explosions, 
however, ceased as soon as her familiarity with the finger alphabet 
enabled her, like an intelligent being, to give vent to her emotions 
in the forms of intelligible language. 

The further development of Helen’s emotional life may offer a 
great deal of interesting psychological information. It is too 
early to look for any manifestation of sexual sentiment, but she 
begins already to betray a marked contrast with Laura Bridgman 
in her preference for the society of gentlemen. Miss Bridgman’s 
preferences all ran the other way, and it is said that to the day 
of her death the sexual side of her emotional nature remained 
entirely dormant. It will be interesting to learn whether the 
general preference of Helen’s childhood becomes in after life 
specialised into genuine sexual feeling. 

Still more profoundly interesting and important will be the 
evolution of her mind in the direction of the religious life. Al- 
ready she seems to have caught, in her own childlike way, the 
sentiment of the mystery of death; and it will not be possible 
long to prevent her restlessly inquisitive spirit from groping its 
way out into the unfathomable mysteries in which all our ques- 
tionings land. Perhaps this appears already in her journal of 
July 14th, 1888, where, after enumerating—pathetically enough, 
for she could attach no ideas to her words—various kinds of 
sounds which had been named to her, she finishes with the query, 
‘ Who made many noises?’ Laura Bridgman’s religious develop- 
ment is said to have been marred by a premature attempt, made 
during Dr. Howe’s absence in Europe, to communicate religious 
ideas to her mind in their crudest form. Those who are respon- 
sible for the education of Helen Keller seem thoroughly alive to 
this danger; and the expansion of her mind into the sphere of 
religious thought and feeling will be watched with the deepest 


interest. 
J. CLARK Murray. 
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Art. VITI.—PARLIAMENT IN SCOTLAND. 


OME time ago, Mr. Mitchell, the Treasurer of the Scottish 
Home Rule Association, wrote to me with regard to the pub- 
lication of certain pamphlets. These pamphlets all related more 
or less to the general subject of Home Rule, and they certainly 
embodied the personal opinions of divers members of the Asso- 
ciation, although it could not be said that any or all of them ex- 
pressed the official opinion of the Association, as such. My reply 
was to ask him to excuse me, not only because I was not a mem- 
ber of the Association, but also because some of the pamphlets 
in question dealt with Irish politics, upon which I did not feel 
called upon to express an opinion, and others advocated ideas from 
which I told him frankly that I differed. My letter—as is in- 
deed sufficiently evident from its gossipy style—was not written 
for publication. As, however, Mr. Mitchell thought it worth 
while to publish the latter part of it, and as, moreover, this was 
reproduced by some newspapers in a very inaccurate and muti- 
lated form, I am glad to take the present opportunity of dealing 
at greater length with the points referred to in it. 

The ignorance which prevails in England with regard to Scot- 
land is sometimes amusing, and occasionally irritating. It is 
often astonishing. This is the case with the notion that the de- 
sire for a National Parliament is limited to the actual members 
of the Scottish Home Rule Association. As a matter of fact, 
there is a very wide-spread and increasing consciousness that 
whatever may have been the merits of the Union of 1707 when 
it took place, it is an arrangement which time has now outgrown. 
The Union was brought about under peculiar financial circum- 
stances, in which a large share must be attributed to the great 
skill and success with which William III. had striven to use the 
Darien scheme as a means of reducing Scotland as nearly as pos- 
sible to a condition of national bankruptcy; and it was immedi- 
ately based upon the dynastic questions connected with the Act 
of Security. The degree of national prosperity which the coun- 
try has now succeeded in attaining in spite of the Union is great, 
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and perhaps as remarkable under the circumstances as it is grati- 
fying, while the dynastic question which was the Union’s very 
reason of existence, is absolutely dead. Whether the Union was 
or was not desirable in 1707 is a question of ancient history, al- 
most as useless for any practical purpose as those of the identity 
of the Mons Grampus or Graupus, or of the moral character of 
Mary, Queen of Scots. History is almost pricelessly valuable in 
its own sphere. Things which are good in themselves are all the 
mare venerable upon account of antiquity. But it is absurd that 
the living present and the future should continue to be injuri- 
ously bound and hampered in deference to a set of circumstances 
belonging to a long dead and buried past. 

The subjects upon which popular discontent with the Union is 
most often expressed are probably two. One of these is the 
habitual neglect of Scottish legislation in Parliament. The 
Session of the present year is one of those exceptions which prove 
the rule. It will indeed certainly be followed by a re-action. 
The Scottish people are moreover represented in the House of 
Commons upon a different and smaller scale than those of either 
of the two other Kingdoms, whether regard be had to number of 
population or to wealth and amount of contribution to the 
Imperial revenue—a fact which they pretty generally realize. 
Akin to this are the complaints as to the manner in which 
proposed legislation of a purely Scottish character is first shaped 
under English auspices and after English models, and then 
subjected to the will and judgment of a majority of English and 
Irish representatives. The second most common complaint is 
that of the inconvenience and expense to which the parties 
concerned in Private Bills are subjected, by the transaction of 
that legislation in London, and the similar burdens laid upon 
litigants in the resort to the last Court of Appeal. Cognate to 
the latter hardship is the fact that when the House of Lords is 
at length reached, either the whole or the majority of the learned 
Lords who compose the tribunal are men confessedly without 
knowledge of the Scottish Law as to whose doctrines they are 
called upon to decide, And here also may be mentioned another 
and similar, though still more exasperating complaint. This is 
the jurisdiction claimed by the English Courts over Scotsmen in 
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the province of common law,—a subject which was discussed in 
a very able and very moderate, perhaps too moderate, article in 
the Scottish Review for January, 1887. 

What may be generically called the social effects of the Union 
form an entire class of phenomena by themselves. One of these 
is a sort of brain-tax from which Scotland suffers, in the fact 
that so many able men are induced to leave the country, by the 
greater attractions offered to ambition in England. This move- 
ment is constantly stimulated by the steady action taken in the 
way of cutting down the number of honourable and lucrative 
offices in Scotland itself. Other facts more particularly affect 
the labouring classes. Among these is the absence of expen- 
diture of public or Crown money upon public works. Compara- 
tively unimportant in this respect is the neglect of the public 
buildings, of which the condition of the Palaces of Stirling, 
Linlithgow or Dunfermline, the Chapel Royal of Holyrood, and 
of nearly every ancient Cathedral in the country, forms a striking 
example. There would indeed sometimes seem to be a sort of 
wish that such historical and artistic monuments of the past, the 
sight of which is calculated to quicken national feeling in the 
present and the future, should perish. They are neglected and 
mostly allowed to fall into ruins, while their restoration and 
upkeep would be not only a source of pride and pleasure and of 
historical and artistic education to the whole community, but 
would also ensure the expenditure of very large sums among 
workmen, especially those who live by skilled labour. More 
serious are the scantiness of Government orders, and the absence 
of Government works, such as arsenals. Far more serious still is 
the absence of works such as harbours, which would at once 
aid the industries of the country, and at the same time be a 
protection to the lives of those who are engaged in them. Lastly, 
may well be considered another result of the Union, which 
deprives the country at once of men and of money. This is the 
manner in which the wealthier classes are obliged or induced to 
pass nearly alweys a great part, often the greater part, and some- 
times nearly the whole of their time in England. This is not to 
be regretted only for the sake of the humbler classes who would 
profit by the expenditure among them of the incomes of the 
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richer, largely drawn from their labour. The landowners 
become estranged from the dwellers upon their own estates ; and 
the fact engenders discontent among the latter; although it must 
be confessed that it does so in a less degree than that in which 
it destroys the sentiments alike of patriotism and of kindliness in 
the former. Such proceedings as the ‘Sutherland Clearings’ 
are now happily a moral impossibility. But the conditions which 
the Union has produced and which rendered them once possible, 
exist more fully than ever. Absenteeism creates alienation of 
sympathies, an exacerbation of class distinctions, mutual ignorance, 
and finally the want of consideration, the hardships, and the ill- 
feeling which are now so unfortunately to be found in many 
parts of the Highlands and Islands, and which the Crofter Com- 
mission is a mechanical device to cure. 

Several of the results of the Union of 1707, already enumerated, 
have a bearing upon yet another point, namely, the effect which 
the Union exercises upon the material prosperity of the country. 
This question was very clearly, ably, and moderately discussed in 
the article upon The Union of 1707 Viewed Financially, which 
appeared in the Scottish Review for October, 1887. That article, 
as far as it goes, is unanswered and unanswerable. Those whom 
it did not please, were driven at once to resort to the last refuge 
of impotence, viz., personal abuse of thé anonymous author. It 
was a striking instance of ‘No case: abuse the defendant’s 
solicitor. Argument against it there could be none. It is 
impossible by cursing, to delete the printed figures from pages of 
Blue Books. But there was certainly one thing in which the 
well-known financier who wrote that article was wrong. He 
greatly under-stated his own case. With regard to a particular 
item, for instance, such a phrase occurs as ‘ probably £500,000 
would not overstate it, but to keep well within the mark, we shall 
place it at £300,000.’ His weakest statement was probably that 
in which, the annual value of land in Scotland assessed to income- 
tax being about 74 millions sterling, of which about three-sevenths 
belong to Peers or Baronets, he proposed to name two millions as 
representing the amount of income spent in London and elsewhere 
in England. He left out of calculation any incomes not derived 
from land, the fact that to a very large number of Scottish 
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proprietors their annual sojourn in London occupies the greater 
and certainly constitutes by far the most costly portion of their 
year, and that the two classes whom he names certainly do not 
form the half of those whose incomes are thus applied. From 
the figures upon which he himself went, it is clear that he ought 
to have set down the annual dead loss in money which is entailed 
upon Scotland by the Union of 1707 at a sum of eight or ten 
millions rather than of four. 

The wonder is that all these causes do not produce in Scotland 
a more active agitation for a revision of the Treaty in question. 
To account for this, it is perhaps first necessary to remember the 
remarkable patience and quietness which are so characteristic of 
our race. But there are other reasons as well. The historical 
aspect of the Union, as well as of many other epochs of the 
national history, is not nearly as well known as it ought to be, 
and as, indeed, it might naturally be expected to be. The his- 
tory of Scotland is usually to be found only in the form of jejune 
summaries of the most repellant dryness, or in costly and volum- 
inous works by scholars, generally treating of special epochs, and 
both alike often written under the influence of violent preposses- 
sions, and sometimes inflamed with the most furious polemics in- 
spired by religious, political, or historical sympathies. There has 
been and is a gradual if not a systematic tendency to supplant 
the study of the National History, even in the higher seats of 
learning, by that of the History of England. It is more than 
probable that these lines will be read by many who do not know 
what is meant by the Darien Scheme or by the Act of Security, 
and who have never heard that the disastrous consequences of 
the Union were so immediately and so appallingly evident that its 
own authors endeavoured to undo their work only six years later. 
Then, the social consequences of the Union are widely accepted 
as a matter of habit. People are accustomed to see the clever 
and aspiring go to seek a career in England. The neglect of 
public works is looked upon as the normal state of affairs, except 
from time to time when some terrible disaster such as the loss of 
fishermen’s lives causes a spasmodic demand for some preven- 
tive. That wealthy landowners, the representatives perhaps of 
great historical races, and the proprietors of vast tracts of the 
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country, should never visit their properties except for a few weeks 
during the shooting-season, or that they should abandon them 
altogether and let them to alien strangers, is accepted as a matter 
of course. These things are not infrequently bewailed, or at 
least regretted, but it is not nearly so often known or realized 
that it is the Union of 1707 which is their cause, and that its 
repeal would be their immediate and almost entire cure. Lastly, 
with regard to the purely monetary question, it is a singular fact 
that an idea or belief does actually still extensively prevail that 
the Union has been beneficial to the material interests of the 
country. Even the pages of the financial writer just cited are 
not free from some lingering traces of this superstition, although 
with the figures before him he is obliged to transfer the benefits 
of the Union to some vague and undefined sphere. It is curious 
to conjecture how a delusion so entirely opposed to facts ever 
arose. It was one of the false prophecies of the advocates of the 
Union at the time, and their reputations became of course in- 
volved in the success of their prediction. On the other hand, 
while the Union was regarded as irrevocable, the notion that 
there was at least some compensation of a material character, 
offered a last consolation to despairing patriotism. The wish was 
father to the thought on all sides. Hence comes all the nonsense 
of this sort which Sir Walter Scott—although, evidently, much 
against the grain—thought it necessary to write. Perhaps the 
popularity of his works has something to do with the survival of 
a mistake so extraordinary. Anyhow, strange as it may seem in 
the face of the inexorable logic of facts, it is not an uncommon 
belief in Scotland even at the present day that the Union has 
conferred great benefits upon the country from a financial point 
of view. People do not know that as a matter of fact the Union 
nearly beggared the population for several generations, and that 
the country is still bled annually at the rate of about £2 per 
head of the population in deference to a totally extinct dynastic 
question which happened to exist in the year 1704. 

There is still another cause which has operated hitherto to 
prevent as strong an expression of national impatience under the 
existing state of things as might otherwise have been the case. 
This cause acts upon the membership of the particular Association 
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of which Mr. Mitchell is the Treasurer, as well as other reasons 
of different sorts and of a special kind into which it is unnecessary 
here to enter. The cause in question is the desire of most men 
individually not to loosen in any way their adhesion to that one 
of the two great political parties, into which the country is 
generally divided, to which each man may chance to belong. 
The Tories are indeed the historical heirs of that great national 
party, if party it could be called which embraced nearly the whole 
nation, which was opposed to the Union at the time when it took 
place, and which would in all probability have averted it, had it 
not been for the vacillation (or the treachery?) of the Duke of 
Hamilton. But the English Conservative party to which these 
gentlemen adhere has hitherto given them no encouragement to 
act upon the principles of their ancestors, and has indeed some- 
times brought them into such strange company that they can 
hardly be distinguished from Liberal Unionists. It would 
sometimes be amusing if it were not pitiful to see Scottish Tories 
indulging in private or even in public in the glorification (mostly, 
it must be confessed, in the form of literary effusions,) of their 
political ancestors, and then proceeding to the enunciation and 
support of political doctrines to oppose which the ancestors in 
question cheerfully laid down their lives. The followers of Mr. 
Gladstone, upon the other hand, represent historically the group 
of Whig and Hanoverian statesmen by whose singular labours the 
Act of 1707 was passed and upheld, and, although they have, of 
very recent years, accepted certain principles of an Home Rule 
character when applied to Ireland, they have received from the 
head-quarters of their party just as little encouragement as their 
Tory opponents towards any movement for the establishment of 
a Scottish Legislature. There is widely prevalent among them 
the avowed doctrine that even if a thing be right in itself, it is 
wrong to take it up unless at the desire of Mr. Gladstone. To 
such a length is this carried thaf the Scottish Home Rule 
Association has actually been termed anti-Gladstonian, merely 
because its members have associated themselves without Mr. 
Gladstone’s initiative, and regardless of the fact that it has been 
the aim of the Association from its very inception, to keep itself 
clear from being identified with either of the great political parties 
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in the State, (from both of which its members are, as a matter of 
fact, drawn,) and to rest solely upon the basis of pure patriotism. 

It would indeed be deeply to be bewailed if the movement, 
which demands the re-constitution of a Parliament in Scotland, 
were to become identified with either the Toryism or the Liber- 
alism of the present day. The sentiment which inspires it is ele- 
vated in a sphere far above the wranglings of political partizan- 
ship, and has its life in affection for country and countrymen. 
It ought to be carried on in the same remarkable spirit of com- 
mon devotion to the good of the common Fatherland which ani- 
mated the meeting held in Edinburgh, but a few years ago, to 
demand the resuscitation of the office of Home Minister for 
Scotland, where the Tory Lord Lothian presided over a gather- 
ing composed mainly of Liberals, and where no voice of partizan 
division marred the patriotic unanimity of the assembly. In the 
presence of the great object to be attained to-day, historical re- 
criminations must be silent. It would be especially to be de- 
plored if the Scottish National movement should in any way be 
mixed up with the discussion of the Irish question. The nature 
of the cases and of the argnments which affect them are entirely 
different. A single remark is hardly necessary in order to show 
this. If an opponent of Irish Home Rule be asked why he ob- 
jects to such a measure, the reply, in ninety-nine cases out of an 
hundred, will be that, in his belief, Home Rule in that country 
would be followed by civil war, by anarchy, by oppression, by in- 
security to life and property, by the withdrawal of capital, that 
it would mean an Irish Government acting under an overwhelm- 
ing clerical influence of a particular character, that it would put 
power in the hands of men hostile to the Monarchy, who might 
even, in the contingency of war, place Ireland as a point of van- 
tage at the disposal of a foreign enemy. No one in their senses 
would predict such consequences as contingent upon the sitting 
of a National Parliament in Edinburgh, occupied upon such leg- 
islation as may be necessary for the internal well-being of Scot- 
land. Moreover, the Irish themselves have no wish for any asso- 
ciation, far less fusion, of the questions. It was Mr. Parnell who 
thought it best to say: ‘Scotland has ceased to be a nation.’ 
The Irish colony in Scotland have never shown any inclination 
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to identify themselves with the land of their birth or adoption. 
On the contrary, they sometimes manifest an unprovoked hosti- 
lity. Finally, it is enough to remark that there are plenty of 
persons who associate themselves with Irish Nationalist ideas, re- 
garding whom every Scotchman would exclaim, as so many of 
the leading men of Ireland are fain to exclaim—‘ Non tal 
aucilio,’ 

If it would be insanity to suggest that the result of a Par- 
liament sitting in Edinburgh would be any of those evil 
consequences which have been and are constantly suggested as 
the prohibitory objection to a Parliament sitting in Dublin, it is 
worth while to consider for a moment what the consequences of 
the Edinburgh Parliament would be. The first benefits would 
probably be felt at Westminster, and by the English Conservative 
party, for the House of Commons would be relieved, and the 
English would be free to manage their own national concerns in 
their own way. In Scotland itself there would be an intensified 
sentiment (if that be possible) of loyalty towards the Throne, a 
quickening of all social life, of which the benefits would chiefly 
fall upon the working classes, and an increased diffusion of wealth, 
of which the results would be immediately apparent. The 
Nationa] Parliament would not sit for a preposterous period of 
the year. It would not be noisy and dilatory. It’s proceedings 
in the way of debate would consist of a limited number of grave 
and careful speeches, probably little more extended as regards 
length and number than are the proceedings of the House of 
Lords. Some have feared that a Scottish Legislature would 
lend itself to measures of an extremely Radical or, as they would 
be termed, Socialistic nature. That immunity from such 
measures is a merit of the present system cannot be asserted in 
view of the recent attempt of the present Conservative Govern- 
ment to abolish primogeniture. But leaving such a consideration 
upon one side, and leaving out of the question the power of the 
Crown in giving or withholding the Royal assent, it may be 
confidently anticipated that such fears are groundless. Measures 
of this sort are generated by the embitterment of class feeling. 
Whatever embitterment of class feeling there may unfortunately 
be in Scotland (and it is almost if not entirely confined to the 
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Highlands and Islands) is the direct and undoubted result of the 
Union of 1707. With the cause, the effect would die. So far 
from there being any natural animosity between the different 
classes of the Scottish people, it is remarkable to what an extent 
the old families are regarded by those to whom they are near 
with a kind of historic pride, and it is sometimes touching as well 
as wonderful to see how the feeling of affection survives in such 
cases, even when absenteeism, alienation, or other like fruits of 
the Union of 1707, have made it necessary to transfer—let us 
say, pride—to an abstraction. A National Parliament would 
probably begin by separating into parties over some such question 
as Disestablishment, and it would go on to concern itself with 
matters like Compensation for Unexhausted Improvements, 
Education, Public Works, and similar topics. 

The composition of a Scottish National Parliament is of 
course a question which naturally falls to be discussed, at any 
rate to some extent, in the present paper. An anonymous article 
upon the subject appeared in the Scottish Review for July, 1886, 
and another, by Mr. Mitchell himself, in April, 1888—the latter, 
at least, of which was to form the contents of one of those pam- 
phlets of which the proposed publication has been the indirect 
cause of the writing of these pages. The silence in which the 
greater part of the articles in question will be here passed over 
must not be understood as implying either assent to or dissent 
from the propositions which they contain. But they contain two 
proposals in particular to which exception will here be taken. 

It is suggested that the Scottish constituencies should return 
two sets of representatives, one to the Imperial and the other to 
the National Parliament, although it should be possible to return 
the same person to both. Whether it is in itself desirable, from 
a purely Scottish point of view, that Scottish representatives 
should regularly attend a Parliament in England, is 2 question 
which is not here discussed. The affirmative has generally been 
enunciated and accepted, and is assumed here. It will at the 
same time be remembered that the notion of returning members 
from Ireland to the Imperial Parliament at Westminster is one 
which has been viewed with very great dislike in Ireland itself. 
One of the great merits, perhaps the chief merit, of Mr. Glad- 
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stone’s scheme, was that it excluded them. The Irish argument 
is that if they have to return members both to Westminster and 
to Dublin, they will only get an inferior class of candidates for 
the seats at Dublin. It would be idle to pretend that the same 
argument does not hold good in Scotland. Many able men, from 
ambition, family connection, taste, or other causes, would com- 
pete only for the membership of the Imperial Parliament. The 
National Parliament, for which nothing that the country could 
yield ought to be too good, would be deprived of their services, 
and left to those of an inferior class of members. There would 
be a distinct liability to an habit of creating 1st Class, 2nd Class, 
and 3rd Class Members, according to the body or bodies to which 
they were returned; and it is quite possible that the 1st Class 
would be the members returned to Westminster alone, and more 
than probable that the 3rd Class would consist of those specially 
returned to Edinburgh. There would be encouraged the growth 
of a particular type of member, to which it is said that the popu- 
lar language of America has affixed the expressive if inelegant 
epithet of ‘ Carpetbagger.’ ‘These would be a species of profes- 
sional candidate, selected and sent down to Scotland by London 
political clubs, by them, as it were, warranted sound, and elected 
upon that warranty, who would have no intention of settling in 
Scotland, and would only pay an occasional visit for the purpose 
of addressing their constituents, while they themselves lived in 
England and especially in London, and, even if they happened 
to belong to the 2nd Class, or members of both Legislatures, 
would look upon the Scottish Parliament as a kind of inferior 
local committee, where they might or might not occasionally con- 
descend to appear, and for the reversal of whose decisions they 
could always use their votes at Westminster. Such a system, 
instead of curing the evils of the Union, would both perpetuate 
and aggravate them. Moreover, such an arrangement is open 
to the obvious and insurmountable objection that the country 
might possibly send men to represent one set of opinions in 
London and another in Edinburgh. There seems to be only one 
way in which such a possibility can be avoided, and the best 
legislative talent which Scotland could produce secured for the 
National Parliament in Edinburgh at the same time as repre- 
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sentation in the Imperial Parliament in London. This is simply 
by adopting the plan which was already in use in the time of 
Charles L., after the beginning of the Troubles. Let there be no 
entrance into the Imperial Parliament except for a member of the 
National Parliament, and let such members of the Imperial 
Parliament be chosen by the National Parliament from it’s own 
body, under the name of Commissioners. The representation of 
any respectable minority is a mere matter of mathematical 
arrangement as regards the manner of voting. It is here assumed 
that the number of members of the National Parliament would be 
much larger than that of the Scottish members of the House of 
Commons. That such should be the case, would not only entail 
the advantage of a fuller representation of the Scottish population 
to legislate upon home questions and to serve upon Committees, 
but also secure the services of men who for any cause (and it is 
very easy to imagine several) might be willing enough to attend 
the Parliament in Edinbugh, but would shrink from the additional 
bondage in London. 

The other proposal of the writers above mentioned to which 
exception is here taken, is the suggestion that a National 
Parliament in Edinburgh should be composed of two Chambers, 
an House of Lords and an House of Commons. No such thing 
as an House of Lords was ever heard of in Scotland. It is not, 
however, upon a merely antiquarian ground that it would seem 
undesirable now to invent one, nor is it intended here to say 
anything as to the possibility of any improvement in the constitu- 
tion of the present House of Lords at Westminster. Surely a 
little reflection will show to anybody the numerous objections to 
now importing or introducing such a novelty into Scotland for 
the first time. Even, however, if it were otherwise desireable to 
invent an House of Lords in Edinburgh, the Scottish Peerage does 
not afford the materials out of which to form such a Chamber. 
The creation of a Scottish Peer ceased to be possible in 1707, and 
even if a set of new Peers were to be made, the new Peers would 
always represent a second and markedly inferior class in regard 
to a dignity as to which antiquity is one of the most esteemed 
features. The Scottish Peerage consists of barely eighty persons, 
of whom a certain number would always be disqualified by sex, 
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age, or infirmity. Some are absolute foreigners, such as Lord 
Newburgh (the Roman Prince Giustiniani-Bandini,) others are 
completely Englishmen; some do not possess a square inch of 
land in Scotland, others never or very rarely come there. Indeed, 
if aliens were to be excluded, more than a fourth part of the 
whole body .would probably find themselves disqualified. Even 
historically, the Scottish Peerage, considered as such, is not a 
particularly venerable body. The families, it is true, are nearly 
all ancient, most going back to the Thirteenth Century or earlier; 
but .more than half owe their original titles to the Seventeenth. 
There is perhaps no one who would wish to see the Scottish 
Peers deprived of their titles and precedence, which form an 
interesting and indeed picturesque historical monument, but it is 
a monument which is crumbling down under the hand of time 
(more than half the Peerages which existed in 1707 have dis- 
appeared) and it certainly does not afford all the materials 
necessary for the constitution of a separate legislative Chamber. 
The old Parliament of Scotland consisted of a single Chamber, 
in which sat representatives of Four Estates, viz., the Clergy, the 
Peerage, the Counties, and the Burghs. The Estate of the 
Clergy was abolished in the reign of Charles I., restored under 
Charles IL, and abolished again under William and Mary. No 
doubt, it had been of most use in the early Middle Ages, before 
the foundation of the Universities and the development of 
Grammar Schools, and before the Church of Scotland had been 
ravaged by the later abuses of the right of Patronage. At that 
time the Bishops, Abbots, and Priors served to represent the 
interests not only of religion and of landed property considerable 
in character rather than in extent, but also, in a great measure, 
those of agriculture, jurisprudence, education, learning, and 
science. It is to be presumed that no one would now propose to 
restore it again. At the same time, it would certainly be just to 
abolish the political disabilities of the clergy. A Catholic or 
Anglican Priest or an ordained minister of the Established Church 
of Scotland cannot be a member of the House of Commons. 
Any other minister of religion may. The distinction drawn 
between an Established Church minister and a Free Church 
minister is senseless, Clergymen sit freely in the House of Lords, 
VOL. XIV. D2 
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and the fact causes no inconvenience. Several are frequent, and 
one, at least, a remarkably powerful and brilliant speaker. If a 
constituency wishes to return a clergyman as a member, it is hard 
to see why it should not. The same remark applies to Peers. 
The Scottish Peers, however otherwise qualified, are not allowed 
to vote in Parliamentary elections or to be themselves elected, 
because they are Peers, and they are not allowed to sit in the 
House of Lords, because they are Scotch. In the case of a 
Scottish National Parliament, they ought to have the same rights 
of voting and being elected as are enjoyed by commoners. 

The fact that both the entire and unbroken historical tradition, 
and the present conditions of Scotland, are opposed to the inven- 
tion and introduction for the first time in all Scottish History of 
an House of Lords, and that, even if they were not, the Scottish 
Peerage does not supply the material out of which such an House 
could be formed, need not deny to a Scottish National Legislature 
the advantages which the House of Lords in London affords to 
the Imperial Parliament, and which the representation of the 
estate of the Peerage in the old Scots Parliament afforded to 
Scotland before the Union. The House of Lords represents less 
exclusively than it did in the Middle Ages the interests of landed 
property, of the agricultural districts, and of mental culture, be- 
cause these things are now more widely diffused, and the heredi- 
tary Peerage, as it now exists, is not as strong a guarantee of 
them asit was then. But it does continue to afford to the coun- 
try a protection, if it choose to accept it, against the vagaries of 
representatives who may no longer reflect the sense of their con- 
stituencies, and the advice of a body of men mostly of mature 
years, of experience in business, and of the highest education 
which the discipline of school and college and the practical know- 
ledge of life affords, and who are, moreover, raised above the 
temptation of being corrupted by the dread of offending electors. 
The same end could be attained in a Scottish Parliament by a 
body of Life Peers, who, forming, like the Estate of the Peerage 
in the old Scots Parliament, a fourth part of an assembly of some 
200, of whom the rest were the representatives of counties and 
burghs in proportion to population, would give all these advan- 
tages, while avoiding the danger inherent in the _possi- 
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bility that a wise and good man may be the ances- 
tor of a fool or a knave. Such a _ body would be 
large enough to embrace those of the hereditary Peers 
whom the Government might deem it desirable to see mem- 
bers of the legislative assembly, and men whose advice might 
be valuable but whose temperament, whose means, or whose work 
would lead them to shrink from the repellant turmoil of contested 
elections at frequent though irregular intervals. The fact of a 
fixed number would preserve the Chamber against liability to be 
arbitrarily flooded by a batch of new creations, which is one of 
the stock menaces employed towards the House of Lords. At 
the same time, as Life Peers would be created upon the advice 
of the ministers of the day, the group so formed would always 
represent the steady current of national opinion, safe, upon the 
one hand, from being carried away by transient whims of popular 
excitement, and, upon the other, from the danger of ceasing to 
live in accord with the developments of national life. 

There remains one other element whose representation in a Na- 
tional Parliament ought to be a matter of consideration. It may 
be roughly called the Official. In the present state of things, seats 
have to be found for ministers, which gives a great deal of need- 
less trouble. The House of Lords contains a class of members 
who may be strictly called official. And Parliament has the 
right of summoning the judges to give their opinion upon 
questions of law. Ina Scottish Parliament it would surely be 
better at once to give seats ex officio to all the ministers and great 
officers of the Crown, and to all or a large section of the Senators 
of the College of Justice. To these it would be natural to add 
some representative of military matters, such as the Commander- 
in-Chief, and possibly some other persons. Thus, for instance, 
the Chancellors or Principals of the Universities might represent 
the interests of the higher education and learning, and the chief 
magistrates of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen and Dundee, the 
municipal authority of the great centres of population. But 
these are details, into which it is quite needless here to enter. 
One remark only may be added. There are certain officials of 
the Crown whom it might be held very desirable to admit, such 
as the Dean of the Chapel Royal, as representing the relation of 
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the State towards the Church, the Lyon King, as the official 
guardian of the National History, and the High Constable, as 
head of the Royal Household. Some of these, like the last 
named, might be hereditary. And it might well be that as the 
hereditary principle rules in the Crown itself, it should be 
recognised, in a Scottish Parliament, in the case of the Dukes, 
whose rank as Princes separates them from all other subjects. 
The matter would be of but little importance numerically, as the 
Duchies are only eight in number, and of these one belongs to 
the Heir Apparent, one to the first subject next to the Blood 
Royal, and two more are the Duchies of Buccleuch and Argyll, 
the holders of which no one would be likely to wish to ex- 
clude. The other four are the hereditary representatives of 
the great races of the Gordons (Lennox, Richmond and Gordon), 
the Murrays (Athole), the Grahams (Montrose), and the Kerrs 
(Roxburghe). One thing may be said with certainty. Should it 
ever unfortunately be the case that any of these dignities were 
held by a man whose voice was not worth having, he would be a 
man who would not put himself to the trouble of giving it. 

Such a National Parliament for Scotland as is here tentatively 
sketched would therefore consist of a group of official persons, 
possibly about 30 or more in number, and then of a body of 
some such number as 200, of whom one quarter would be Life 
Peers, and the rest the representatives of the Counties and 
Burghs in proportion to population. This Parliament, as an 
whole, would send up to the Imperial House of Commons, under 
the name of Commissioners, a body of representatives, whose 
number should either be the same as at present or one corres- 
ponding to the wealth and population of Scotland as compared 
with those of the two other Kingdoms. The right of the heredi- 
tary Peers to send representatives to the House of Lords would 
remain undisturbed. 

The crucial difficulty in all Home Rule schemes in themselves 
is that of finding a solution of the question of what is to be done 
in case the National Parliament disagrees with the Imperial Par- 
liament. The answer in this case seems to be, The Power of the 
Crown. If there is to be a Scottish National Parliament in 
Edinburgh, the Scottish people must be prepared to accept a very 
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much freer exercise of the Royal Prerogative of refusing assent 
to Bills which have passed, than has been the case for many 
a generation. The Crown would naturally be guided by 
the opinion of the Imperial Parliament. The National Parlia- 
ment would therefore in practice be liable to have it’s will 
thwarted by that of the Imperial Parliament. This is exactly 
what is the case at present. The majority in the Imperial 
Parliament is often not in agreement with the majority of the 
Scottish members, and necessarily overpowers them. Moreover, 
it is to be observed that the occasions upon which the Royal veto 
would be exercised would probably be few in comparison with 
those when the wishes of the Scottish people are now out-voted 
or put aside, and that the ancient and undisputed prerogative of 
the national Crow would be less vexing than silence imposed by 
an assembly of English and Irish subjects. Upon the other hand, 
with a Scottish Legislature, Scottish legislation would not be 
impeded and neglected owing to the plethora of business which 
overwhelms the House of Commons at Westminster; Scottish 
Private Bill legislation would be transacted upon the spot; and 
it is to be hoped that in litigation the Scottish tribunal would 
be again the Supreme Court in reality as well asinname. A 
fresh number of honourable and lucrative careers would be opened 
at home, in which the able and aspiring might rise ; the public 
money would flow in public works for the benefit of all, and 
especially of the working classes; and the duties, the occupations, 
and the inducements which would keep the rich much more in 
their own country would encourage mutual sympathies, and do 
away with much hardship and ill-feeling, while it would pour 
upon Scotland herself the bulk of that wealth which she yields, 
but which is now annually taken from her to swell the abundance 
of England. 

There is one factor which has not been taken into consideration 
in the preceding pages, but which makes for the re-establishment 
of a Parliament in Scotland. That factor is the sentiment of 
pure patriotism. The emotion of Scottish patriotism is none the 
weaker because it is subdued and rather shy in expression. It is 
very strong. It is to be hoped that it is growing stronger. It 
is that sentiment which, among other things, will make men 
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otherwise of differing political parties to be of one mind in this. 
It is that sentiment which will make men ready, as the present 
writer is ready, to yield their own opinion in matters of detail, 
and loyally to accept such as the Scottish people shall, when the 
time comes, regard as offering the best security for the prosperity 


and happiness of our country. 
Bure. 








Art. IX.—SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN REVIEWS. 


GERMAN Y. 


PREUSSISCHE JAHRBUCHER (July, August, September).—In 
a short note which heads the first of these three numbers, 
Professor Heinrich von Treitschke takes his leave of the readers 
of the Jahrbiicher. His connection with the periodical began 
thirty-one years ago, and eight years later, in 1866, he became 
one of the editors. He points with pride to the fact that, 
during the whole of that period, ‘the Jahrbicher have never 
been supported by any party, but have rather, in troubled 
days, been attacked by the great majority of German papers.’ 
All the more cordial, therefore, are the thanks which he 
expresses to those who have honoured and encouraged him 
with their confidence.—In commemoration of the novelist 
Gottfried Keller’s seventieth birthday, which occurred on the 
19th of July, Dr. Franz Servaes contributes a long, careful, 
and interesting sketch of the popular writer’s life and works. 
Those parts of his earlier novels, which may be considered as 
autobiographical, are indicated, his mental and psychological 
development traced through its various phases, and his position 
in contemporary literature estimated with conspicuous skill.— 
From Herr Carl Krebs there is a very readable and instructive 
account of the rise and progress of the opera. It was about 
the beginning of the seventeenth century that some Florentine 
nobles conceived that a musical recitation might be formed in 
which the sense of the words, and the particular emphasis of 
special words, might be thrown into such prominence as would 
produce a higher effect than could proceed from speech. 
Among them was the father of Galileo. He made one of the 
first essays of composition in this school, which, because it is a 
recitation of words for the sake of words, and for the sake of 
the expression they are to convey, goes by the name of 
recitativo, or recitative, that is speaking music. More important 
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still, he was the means of engaging a famous singer of his time, 
Jacopo Peri, to write vocal music to passionate verses. Of 
‘Daphne,’ the first opera composed on this principle, only the 
libretto is now extant. But we still have both the words and 
the music of the second, ‘ Eurydice,’ which was composed for 
the wedding of Henry IV. of France with Catherine de Medici, 
and of which a very full aceount is here given.—This is followed 
by a chapter of ecclesiastical history from Professor Dr. Gustav 
Kriiger, who takes for his subject the persecutions under 
Diocletian and his successor, and endeavours to lay bare the 
motives which prompted them.—A most interesting, but not 
edifying article is that in which Herr Theodor Wenzelbiirger 
gives a sketch of the state of schools in Belgium. The 
first part of the paper is chiefly taken up with details of the 
violent struggle between the Liberals and the Clergy on the 
subject of undenominational schools, and of the means used by 
the latter to prevent parents from sending their children to 
these establishments. In the second part, the writer indicates 
the causes which led to the passing of a new Educational Act 
in 1884, and the various means by which those clauses of it 
which concern the undenominational schools are evaded by the 
clerical party.—The biography of Christian Rauch, lately 
published by Friedrich and Karl Eggers, is made the subject 
of a lengthy essay in which Herr Carl Neumann sketches the 
career of the famous sculptor, the pupil of Canova and 
Thorwaldsen.—In a short paper based on Daniel Brinton’s 
‘ Ancient Nahuatl Poetry,’ published last year in Philadelphia, 
Herr K. Bruchmann indicates the chief characteristics of the 
poetry of the ancient Mexicans.—In a paper which he entitles 
‘Germany and the Panama Canal,’ Herr Polakowsky considers 
the present position of M. de Lesseps’s undertaking, and the 
feasibility of forming a new international company, for carrying 
it out. Without committing himself to a decided opinion, he 
seems to think that it might be to the advantage of Germany 
to favour such a scheme.—Of the remaining contributions, the 
most important are the first instalment of a very thoughtful 
study, in which Dr. Delbriick illustrates the strategy of Pericles 
by means of Frederick the Great’s, and an article in which 
Herr Paul Cauer defends the educative value of the classical 
languages, 

DrevTscHE RUNDSCHAU (July, August, September).—Two 
further instalments bring Herr Rodenberg’s ‘Franz Dingelstedt’ 
to a close. That contained in the July number is devoted to 
the poet’s stay in Cassel, where he was, for a time, teacher at 
the Gymnasium. Besides giving a number of letters, hitherto 
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unpublished, and addressed to General von Bardeleben, the 
editor supplies some very interesting and amusing details con- 
cerning the young ‘ Gymnasiallehrer’s’ manner of life. The 
last part includes the period from 1838 to 1841, when Dingel- 
stedt was in Fulda, and contains, amongst other readable 
matter, an account of the production of his first play ‘Das 
Gespenst,’ a sensational affair, in which bankruptcy, adultery, 
shipwreck, parricide, and suicide were woven together into an 
impossible plot.—To the July and August numbers Lady 
Blennerhassett contributes a sketch of the Germans who 
figured in the French Revolution. One of these was Clootz, 
a Prussian baron, who distinguished himself by his impiety and 
extravagance. After performing various mad feats, taking the 
name of ‘ Anacharsis,’ and assuming the style of ‘ Orator of the 
Human Race,’ he gave a large sum to the Assembly to make 
war against all kings, and demanded that a price should be 
- on the King of Prussia. All this did not, however, prevent 

im from being sent to the scaffold by Robespierre in 1794, 
Another was the less known, but not less remarkable Eulogius 
Schneider, who was in turn a Franciscan monk, a professor of 
Greek literature, and lastly the public prosecutor in Alsace, 
where he signalized himself by his fanaticism and cruelty. 
Having incurred the ill-will of St. Just, he, too, ended his 
eventful career on the guillotine. A third was George Forster, 
who, with his father, accompanied Captain Cook in his voyage 
round the world, and who, as professor of Natural History, had 
acquired considerable reputation when his connection with the 
French Revolution ruined his prospects in his own country 
and drove him into exile, where he died. To these three 
Lady Blennerhassett chiefly devotes her attention, but cursory 
mention is also made of Prince Carl Constantin von Hessen- 
Rheinfels-Rothenburg, Count Schlaberndorf, Professor Kramer, 
Baron von der Trenck, and others of less note—The same 
two numbers also contain a long biographical sketch of 
Frederick Theodore Vischer.—In the second of the three 
numbers before us the well-known signature of Miss Helen 
Zimmern appears, the subject of the very clever essay which 
she contributes being Mary Wollstonecraft.—The same month 
also brings an excellent descriptive sketch of the Spreewald. 
—‘Mirabeau in Berlin’ is another of those articles for which 
the centenary of the French Revolution is responsible. The 
account of the two visits to the Prussian capital is readable 
enough, but it can scarcely be said to contain anything of 
paramount importance, or of thrilling interest—The general 
reader will, in all probability, find more enjoyment in the con- 
tribution entitled ‘Quer durch Grénland.’ It is an account, as 
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contained in the diary of Lieutenant Dietrichson, of Dr. Nan- 
sen’s Greenland expedition.—An article well worthy of notice 
is that in which Herr Bernhard Suphan shows what we may 
call the position taken up by German writers with regard to 
Shakespeare, at the beginning of the ‘classical’ period, and 
consequently the poet’s influence on German literature. 


WESTERMANNS Monats-HEFTE (July, August, September). 
—Although lovers of fiction have never reason to find fault 
with the share assigned to them in the Hefte, they are seldom 
treated so liberally as this quarter. The tables of contents 
show no less than nine tales and novelettes, to any 
of which they can turn with the certainty of not being 
disappointed. Of these nine, only one —‘ Assuntas Schatz’ 
—runs through several parts. All the others are com- 
plete stories. It is impossible, and would rather destroy 
the interest of these productions, to give any sketch 
or summary of them, but in most cases the author’s name will 
be ample recommendation. ‘Thus, the signatures of Herr 
Ernst Wichert and of Herr Brauns will satisfy the reader that 
the Lithuanian story ‘Endrik Kraupatis,’ of the one, and the 
Japanese tale, ‘ The Faithful Knight Nakakuni and the Beau- 
tiful Kogo,’ of the other, are not to be skipped. Nor is there 
any necessity to make special reference to the technical skill 
and excellent style which mark the productions of such old 
favourites as Hans Hoffman and Otto Roquette, who here give 
us respectively ‘Der Tribuliersoldat,’ and ‘Die Herbergs- 
mutter. Though Wilhelm Berger, Hermine Villinger, and 
Emmy von Dincklage, are not so well known, ‘ Die Hand- 
schuhbrant,’ ‘ David and Goliath,’ and ‘ Der Sandmesser,’ show 
them to be well worthy of the company in which they appear. 
—The fireside tourists who may feel inclined to follow the 
guides here placed at their disposal, will have special and ex- 
cellent opportunities for becoming acquainted with the East. 
With Herr Karl Kollbach they may wander through Brussa 
and become acquainted with one of the most flourishing com- 
mercial emporiums of the Turkish dominions. Should they 
wish once again to explore the ruins of Thebes, Herr’ Theodor 
Harten will put his thorough knowledge of it at their disposal, 
and will bring before them a series of six and twenty views 
and sketches which, together with his excellent description of 
all that is most noteworthy, will bring the City of the Hun- 
dred Gates most vividly before them. As they return west- 
wards, they cannot do better than take Dalmatia on their way, 
and spend an interesting hour in hearing all about its history, 
its antiquities, its present state, and its scenery, from Herr 
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von Berlepoch. Before crossing the Channel, they may allow 
themselves another break in their journey, for the sake of ex- 
ploring Brittany with Claire von Gliimer for their companion, 
and when they reach home again, they will assuredly have no 
cause to complain of the manner in which they have been 
cared for on their travels—A contribution of some historical 
value is that which Herr Anton Chroust entitles, ‘Zur Don 
Carlos Frage.’ After briefly recapitulating the tragic episode 
which has given rise to so much controversy, and indicating 
his own conviction that Philip was not guilty of his son’s 
death, the writer quotes, in support of this view, two letters 
which were written by the King to his daughters, the Infantas 
Isabella and Catherine, and which, though not bearing directly 
on the question, show Philip in such a light as to make it 
difficult to believe in his oa. These letters were discovered 
by M. Gaschard in the Turin Archives, and published by him 
in 1884.—Lovers of natural history will find enjoyment and 
instruction in the two papers which Herr Adolf Miller devotes 
to the cuckoo. A close and careful study of the strange bird 
enables him to throw some light on several disputed points. 
He is, for example, able to quote his own experience in sup- 

ort of the view that the female does, sometimes, at least, 
hatch her own eggs.—To exhaust the three tables of contents, 
there still remain three biographical sketches. The most im- 
portant of them is ‘Verdi, by Herr Thomas Achelis. The 
other two are ‘ Hermann Lotze’ and ‘ i Schubin.’ Those 
who are acquainted with Turgénieff’s novel ‘ Helena’ will pro- 
bably remember that this is the name of one of the chief char- 
acters in it, and will long ago have suspected that, as appear- 
ing on the title-page of ‘ Boris Lensky’ and other productions 
which have attracted considerable attention of late years, it 
was but a pseudonym. Herr Ludwig Pietsch here supplies 
some very interesting information concerning the young lady, 
Friulein Lolo Kirschner, who has so long hidden her real 
name under it. 


ITALY. 


La Nuova ANTOLOGIA (July 16th)—The most interesting 
article in this number is one by Professor Brizio of Bologna, 
on the Umbrians, making use of the discoveries of the last 20 
years for ascertaining more of the customs of that people. He 
gives many particulars respecting their habitations, and says 
that ‘the Umbrians were proud and courageous, and esteemed 
it a shame to outlive a defeat. Private quarrels were decided 
by duels, the victor being pronounced in the right.’ ‘The 
people,’ he continues, ‘ were never without arms, but though 
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their dead were provided in their tombs with all the utensils 
of life, it was seldom that arms were placed beside them. In 
about 200 sepulchres discovered in and near Bologna, the half 
of which were those of men, scarcely five swords, a dozen 
axes, and about thirty small spears were found. In most 
Bolognese tombs miniature axes, about 3 inches long, or sym- 
bols of axes made of the true size, but only of very thin plates 
of bronze, elegantly engraved, were predominant. Two years 
ago, above 14,000 broken or complete bronze objects were 
found in an Umbrian foundry discovered at Bologna; among 
these objects arms were very numerous, the most being axes 
of four different kinds. Some with curved handles and long 
straight blades; others with broad straight handles and wide 
short blades, or with smooth tubular handles; and others with 
hatchets resembling our modern ones, with long broad blades 
ending in a thick ring, into which a wooden handle was 
fastened. That these axes were real weapons, and not 
agricultural tools, is proved by the fact that they have been 
found side by side with the swords in the tombs of warriors.’ 


La Nuova ANTOLOGIA (August 1).—Contains a paper on 
‘Silvio Pellico’ by E. as = describing his literary deca- 
dence, in the midst of which his beautiful book, Le mie Prigione, 
suddenly appeared like a precious pall thrown by the liberated 
prisoner of the Spielberg over his dead youth.—Follows the 
first part of a historical article describing the constitution of 
France in 1780 by Luigi Palma.—G. A. Cesareo writes on Italy 
in Leopardi’s poems, and in the songs of earlier poets, showing 
that the first part of Leopardi’s ‘ All’ Italia’ had much resem- 
blance with the tone of former works, and describing the 
change in the poetical ideal of Italian poets after Dante, in 
which changes, however, one thought, or rather tradition, had 
remained the same—the thought and tradition of the Roman 
Italy—The novelette, ‘Absalom,’ by C. Donati, is finished.— 
E. Cavalieri writes on co-operative societies and syndicates in 
agriculture.—Follow some original ‘rhymes’ by A. Graf.—G., 
De Sanctis gives a description of Cesare Maccari’s frescos in 
the Hall of the Senate at Rome—aA. D’Ancona notices the 
latest of G. Pitré’s works on the popular customs, etc., of 
Sicily. In the course of twenty years Pitré has issued eighteen 
volumes, illustrating the literature of the Sicilian population. 
No other province of Italy, and almost, we might say, no other 
region in Europe, has been examined with such thoroughness 
in this relation, and it is Pitré’s intention to write another 
volume on ‘ Popular Medicine in Sicily.—(August 16)—In 
‘Music and Novels’ Enrico Nencione follows the musical 
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sentiment as pre-eminently displayed in ‘7 miei racconti’ by 
E. Panzacchi, and then in the most celebrated works from 
Diderot to the latest French, German, and English writers.— 
Concluding his account of ‘The Marriage of two Great Souls,’ 
G. Chiarini asserts the eternal existence of the. ideal, which 
operated in Carlyle to such a high degree. He thinks that 
though the lives of Thomas and Jane Carlyle were not happy, 
according to the common way of thinking and speaking, they 
were, as to what they produced, two great and noble lives, 
and were those two singular souls to recommence their 
pilgrimage in this world, they would not, either of them, 
choose a different mate-—EK. Ferri writes at length on the new 
Penal Code.—F. Bertolini gives an account of two modern 
illustrious Sicilians, Vincenzo Fardelle de Jorri Arsa, and 
Michele Amari.—C, F. Ferraris devotes many pages to the 
consideration of the social operative reforms in Germany, and 
provision for workmen.—Y, gives an account of the English 
Bible Society, and its latest report.—The bibliographical 
bulletin notices Ph. H. Wicksteed’s ‘Alphabet of Economic 
Science,’ praising its admirable precision and clearness. 


LA Nuova ANTOLOGIA (September 1).—E. Masi has an 
article on the conspirators of Romagna from 1815 to 1859. 
Struck by the disorderly mixture of objects and documents 
exhibited in the Temple of Resurrection at Bologna, he pro- 
posed to study a single period and district of Italy, for which 
he found plenty of material. Among numerous documents 
the most curious were the autobiographical papers, those 
worst composed being the most sincere, but even in them it 
was necessary to divide what was true from what was false, 
as it is natural to the temperament of conspirators to conceive 
false views of everything outside their own opinions. A full 
account is given of all the political conspiracies in the 
Romagna, and of secret meetings, etc.; the career of Fatti- 
boni, the head of the Carbonare in Cesena, is related.—Dr. 
Modogliani gives a detailed account of the women of Nias, 
in which island he sojourned during nine months, acquainting 
himself with the conditions of the family there.—‘ G. B.’ writes 
on ‘ Peace or War!’ concluding that, in one way or another, it 
is desirable that the present state of armed peace, which is so 
unfortunate for Italy, should be ended.—L. G. de Cambray- 
Digny writes on ‘Old Economic Sophisms revived in the New 
Generations, —The bibliographical review calls the Rev. Ed. 
Moore’s ‘Contribution to the textual criticism of the Divine 
Commedia,’ a splendid assistance to future works on Dante’s 
immortal poem, a truly theoretical and practical manual, indis- 
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pensable for all students—(September 16th)—Luigi Palma 
concludes his paper on ‘ The Constitution of France from 1789.’ 
—De Cambray-Digna concludes his article on ‘Old Economic 
Sophisms revived in the Modern Generations,’ which is written 
all in favour of free-trade.—Dr. Galli gives an account of the 
discovery of the first Ducal palace in Venice, a building of the 
ninth century, and gives the plan of the old building showing 
the later additions. 


La RasseGna NaZIONnALE (July 16th).—Signor Grabrinski’s 
letters, ‘ From Italy to Constantinople,’ are concluded, the latter 
portion being chiefly occupied with Eastern politics.—The letters 
of General Durando, referring to the campaign in Venice in 
1848, are also ended. They throw great light on the events of 
the time, and complete the memoirs of Marco Minghetti, the two 
together illustrating the merits of the men who promoted the 
welfare of Italy during those first days of her resurrection.—The 
speech of A. Rossi, in which he called the attention of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs to the subject of Italian schools 
abroad, is here reprinted.—‘ A Catholic’ discusses the conse- 
quences of the dissension between Church and State in Italy, ex- 
pressing his belief that anti-Christian maxims are being rapidly 
diffused, to the detriment of public morality. Churches are be- 
coming more and more empty; corruption spreads even into the 
family, and civil marriages, unaccompanied by religious rites, are 
on the increase, as is the non-baptism of infants. All this is 
ascribed to the influence of free-masonry, which the writer 
accuses of fomenting the differences between the State and the 
Church, of glorifying atheists and apostates, and of persecuting 
the honest, who are termed enemies of their country. 


La Rasseana NAZIONALE (August 1).—The most interesting 
article in this number is a careful study on Giacomo Leopardi, 
by G. Fortebracci, in which the influence of family circum- 
stances and political conditions on the life and character of that 
immortal poet are fully set forth.—Follows a political paper by 
D. Zanichelli, proposing some changes in the study of politics and 
law.—G. Cassani, in a paper on ‘ Human Utopias and the reality 
of things,’ criticises many pamphlets and articles relating to the 
ane of conciliation between the Italian Government and the 

atican. He proclaims the Church to be divine and perfect, but 
the men who compose it, he says, abuse the gifts of God, and only 
God can open their eyes.—Crito reviews a book on ‘Italian 
Politics,’ by Senator Jacini—R. Mazzei writes against Free- 
masonry in Italy.—(Aug. 16).—E. Catellani writes on Samoa, 
describing Bismarck’s policy.—F. Jacometti criticises Lombroso’s 
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works on insanity, which he opines are deficient in accurate ob- 
servation.—G. writes a long article on Shakspeare’s predecessors 
and contemporaries.—A translation of a tale from the Russian 
Tarass Boulba is commenced by L. Falorsi.—F. Foffano contri- 
butes a paper on the amorous songs of the eighteenth century, 
with many quotations. 


La Rasseana NAzIoNaLe (September 1).—This number 
gives a chapter of a book entitled ‘ Recollections, Traditions, and 
Legends of the Pisan Mountains,’ by N. F. Pelosini, which will 
be published next year. The chapter gives an account of St. 
Michael’s Abbey.—G. Cassani’s articles on Mutual Help Societies 
are ended.—D. Castania contributes a paper on ‘A Learned 
Monk of the Seventeenth Century,’ founded on E. de Broglie’s 
book, Mabillon et la Socteté de 1 Abbaye de St. Germain des Prés. 
—The review of foreign literature notices Wallace’s Darwinism 
and Miss Blind’s Ascent of Man, saying of the latter that the 
powerfully original and brilliant imagination of the authoress 
cannot be denied, but that it is tvo unbridled, and is wanting in 
that sense of reserve and measure which confers nobleness no 
less on poetry than on painting and sculpture. Moore’s book on 
the Divine Commedia is noticed with praise, and Miss Hillard’s 
translation of Dante’s Convito with appreciation, though the 
critic thinks that the authoress has not taken sufficient advantage 
of her long residence in Italy to make sure of not committing 
several mistakes as to facts and dates. 


L’Arcurvio Storico (for the Neapolitan Province, year 14, 
issue II.)—The historical notes from the Aragonese chancellary 
have reached the year 1494, and contain many passages from 
letters of the king to his mother.—The story of Carlo Martello, 
by M. Schipa, is continued. His bringing up in the Castello del 
Uovo by two wet nurses is mentioned, and the pensions they 
received. Among the many castles in which Carlo Martello passed 
the first ten years of his life one is mentioned, the Castello di 
Somma, of which all trace seems to have disappeared. The 
preliminaries of the prince’s betrothal to Clemence of Hapsburg 
are minutely related, and her journey to Italy, with the grand 
reception she met with at Bologna on the 8th January, 1281. 
From his apartment in Castello del Uovo, it is probable that 
Carlo Martello witnessed the naval combat between the royal 
ships and those of Ruggiero, and the sack of the houses of the 
French in the city by the infuriated mob. Carlo was married 
to Clemence at the early age of sixteen in 1287, and their first 
child was born in Naples the following year, and was variously 
called by the names of Carlo Roberto, Carlo Umberto, or 
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Caroberto. The marriage was accomplished hastily and without 
any pomp, it seems, as none of the old writers mention its 
celebration, which fact has given rise to many errors. This 
portion of the story ends with the liberation and coronation of 
Charles II., and the elevation of Carlo Martello to be Viceroy of 
Naples.—The ‘ Fragments from a Neapolitan Diary’ of the 17th 
century are continued. Endless church festivals, canonization of 
saints, noble marriages or deaths, royal festivals and progresses, 
and local political events, are noted down from day to day. 
Brigandage plays a great part; the heads of decapitated chiefs 
are frequently sent to the city ; the whipping through the streets 
of delinquents is minutely described. Boat-races, rope-dancing, 
sham sea-fights between Turks and Christians, and assaults of 
castles built on boats, often take place on occasion of royal 
excursions by sea to Posilipo. The death of a famous bandit, 
who had tyrannised the Campagna for three years and a half, is 
mentioned. His head was sent to Naples on the 13th August, 
1672, after he had been dead ten days, carried on a pole, and 
accompanied by 60 mounted soldiers, with trumpeters marchin 
in front. It was carried all through the city, and then dapedied 
in an iron cage and hung on a tower outside Porta Capuana, a 
warning to all men. A fellow-brigand, who was taken alive at 
the same time, was sent to Castel Nuovo to be tortured, with the 
intent of extracting from him information about the band. A 
sacrilege committed in one of the churches is related ; the thief, 
surprised, let fall the pyx he had stolen, and the contents were 
scattered on the ground. When they were picked up, the people 
licked with their tongues the place on which they had fallen. 
The thief was condemned to be hung, drawn, and quartered, after 
which his head and hands were exposed in an iron cage. An 
eruption of Vesuvius, then called Monte di Somma, is mentioned 
as having taken place, with a copious fall of ashes, on the 8th 
December, 1672; and, at the date of February 2d, 1673, the 
Diary suddenly ceases, the remainder being missing. 


REVISTA DELLE SCIENZE SOCIALE E PouiticHe. (July Ist 
and 15th and August 1st.)—Contain ‘ Elements of quality and 
elements of quantity in political constitutions,’ by G.Ilona.—‘A few 
lines of a theory of liberty,’ by F. Puglia, treating of a psychical- 
genetical and sociological theory of liberty, the only method, in 
the writer’s opinion, by which historical laws can be harmonized. 
—‘ Co-operative Banks,’ by A. Marescotti—‘ The civil renewal 
of Italy,’ by D. Zanichelli, pointing out remedies and aspirations. 
—‘Napoleon I. in the history of Italy’ by X.—‘ Monk and 
Boulanger’ by G. Boglietti, who points out the analogy between 
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the political situation of England in 1600 and the actual situation 
in France.—‘ Elections’ by L. Rameri.—The second number 
for August contains ‘The causes of modern Cesarism,’ by D. 
Zanichelli—‘ The new constitution of Servia,’ by G. A. Ruez, 
and short reviews. 


REVISTA DELLE SOIENZE SociaLe £ PoLiTicHE. (Sep- 
tember I1st)—C. de Levi writes on ‘Radicalism in the 
Government,’ deciaring that the division of parties so much to 
be deplored ought to be studied by political men, but that 
though dissension may exist between men of the same party, 
there is no doubt, should the country ever be in real danger, that 
all the Liberals, forgetting hatred and rancour, would unite under 
the flag of Italy.—R. de Novellis, in an article on Indemnities to 
Deputies, disapproves of the emolument of the highest offices in 
the State, as it easily leads to corruption and the fear of losing 
place. 


ArcHivio Storico LOMBARDO (xvi-i) contains.—‘ Andrea 
Parda of Parma, Dominican Monk,’ by M. Caffi, with many epi- 
graphs, among them one improvised at the funeral of Vincenzo 
Monti.—‘ An Embassy of Father Gian to Rome in 1841,’ by P. 
Ghinzoni, illustrating the story of that mysterious Abyssinian 
personage.— Fra Sabba of Castiglioni and his Recollections,’ by 
J. Massaroli, an excellent biographical study.—‘ The inedited 
letters of Bernardo Bellincioni, called in 1492, ‘ the father of the 
Italian Muse,’ by P. Ghinzoni.—etc. 


GIORNALE STORICA DELLA LETTERATURAITALIANA (Fasciculi 
40-41) contains :—‘ The Estense Library in the first half of the 
fifteenth century,’ by A. Cappelli—* The Parma Codex 1081,’ 
by E. Costa.—‘ A little known episode in the life of Aonio 
Paleario,’ by G. Sforza, who says that this episode, Paleario’s 
election to master of literature in Lucca, has never been extracted 
from the Lucchese archives by Paleario’s many biographers, so that, 
as to this period, their works are wanting and often inexact.—* The 
sources of the Cortigiano,’ by L. Valmazzi—‘ The manuscript 
of Torquato Tasso falsified by Count Mariano Alberti,’ by Angelo 
Solerti—‘ Mysteries and Sacred Plays,’ by A. D’Ancona.—The 
literary reviews in this number are copious and interesting. 


ARCHIVIO PER LO STUDIO DELLE TRADIZIONE POPULARE 
(viii-3-4) contains :—‘ The Carnival in the Lucchese Province,’ 
by G. Giannini—‘ Carlo V. in Sicilian legend,’ by S. Salomone- 
Marino.—‘ Sardinian poetry in the dialect,’ by F. Mango.— 
‘The tradition of Attila in Friuli? by M. Leicht.—‘ The 
Flagellants in Ceccano,’ by C. Bragaglia. 
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ARcHIvIO Storico IrauiaNo. (Issue 3 for 1889).—N. F. 
Faraglia writes an interesting paper on men of letters at the 
Court of Robert of Anjou, and specially on Barbato, the 
intimate friend of Petrarch. The writer points out several 
errors concerning Barbato, in Voigt’s work on the first century of 
Humanism. Barbato was a notary of the Ducal Treasury, 
receiving the modest salary of 18 francs (modern money) a 
month. The first mention of him isin 1327. His friendship 
with Petrarch was encouraged by Robert of Anjou himself. The 
article bristles with notes and historical facts, and describes 
Petrarch’s influence on the revival of poetry in Naples. Barbato 
was very industrious in collecting, from far and near, all that 
Petrarch had ever written. When Barbato was an old man, his 
last great pleasure was in receiving a visit from Boccaccio, who 
went from Naples to Salmona on purpose to see him. Barbato’s 
will, written in Latin, is added at the close of the article. It is 
dated 8 September, 1368, and the testator died soon after.— 
P. Berti gives a complete description of the Archives of the 
Commune of Fano, and its recent re-arrangement.—A. Gherardi 
and D. Catellacci give a full list of all Cesare Guasti’s published 
works, which list occupies no less than 53 pages of the magazine. 


FRANCE. 


REVUE UNIVERSELLE ILLUSTREE (July, August, September). 
—There is no lack of readable matter, both grave 
and gay, in the three numbers for this quarter. In the 
July instalment of his ‘Nancy, M. Gaston d’Hamiéres 
deals with the artists connected with the city. The list of 
celebrities is an imposing one, and includes such names as 
those of Callot, Claude Lorrain, and Israel Silvestre, of eack of 
whom a very satisfactory sketch is given.—An article specially 
devoted to the Paris Exhibition gives an account of the fairy 
fountains and of the electric lighting of the Eiffel Tower.— 
Villequier and Saint-Wandrille are the two Norman villages 
about which M, Valabrégue chats very pleasantly in his ‘Notes 
de Voyage.’ One at least of these names will be familiar to 
most readers, being associated with the catastrophe which 
deprived Victor Hugo of his daughter, Léopoldine, on the 4th 
of September, 1843.—M. P. Morin contributes an article of 
considerable merit on the Greek sculptor Phidias, and M. Louis 
Martin a few pages on John Dryden.—Clodion, Grandville, 
and Isabey take up most of the ‘ Nancy’ sketch in the August 
number, in which the series is brought to a close.—In a some- 
what similar paper M. Alfred Leroux takes the reader through 
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‘a very old province of France,’ that of Limousin.—M. Jean 
Locquart goes somewhat further afield for another descriptive 
sketch, in which he gives some very interesting details concern- 
ing the Algerian tribe of the Aissaouas.—But the August part 
reserves, for the end of its table of contents, what for many 
readers will be the most interesting item, a sketch of Dr. Charcot, 
accompanied by a portrait of the eminent professor—The 
September part brings a continuation of the ‘English Sketches’ 
begun some months back. This, and a paper on ornamental 
tiles, take up most of the space not devoted to fiction or the 
inevitable Exhibition article. 

REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE (July, August, September).—In all 
the numbers the contributions are particularly solid, and suited 
rather to specialists than to the general reader. M. Evellin 
heads the table of contents with a paper which he entitles ‘De 
la possibilité d’une méthode dans la science du réel,’ and in 
which the problem proposed for solution is the possibility ‘of 
reaching being in its essence, and of affirming as inherent to 
this essence some of its principal attributes.’ Or, to put the 
question in other words, ‘can a thing, in itself, be known, and 
it it can, in what direction, to what extent, and by what 
means?’—This is followed by a paper by M. Ch. Féré, 
‘L’energie et la Vitesse des mouvements volontaires. He 
divides his subject into three parts, directing his investigations 
first to the case of hysterical, then of epileptic, and lastly of 
normal subjects.—The third of the articles de fonds in the July 
number is the conclusion of M. Paulham’s study, ‘ L’Abstraction 
et les idées abstraites.—The August part has but two set 
articles, and one of these is an examination and criticism of 
M. Delboeuf’s system of biology. The other is the first instal- 
ment of a paper on ‘ Logical categories and social institutions.’ 
—In addition to these, under the heading of ‘ Notes and Docu- 
ments, there is a contribution towards the study of pain in 
hysterical subjects, as well as the account, given by M. L. 
Belugon of Helen A. Keller.—'lhe third of the quarter’s num- 
bers brings the last part of M. Tarde’s ‘Catégories logiques et 
Institutions Sociales.’ It also contains the first instalment of 
an essay on the Spanish philosopher, Gomez Pereira, and 
lastly, a paper by M. Ch. Bénard, who takes for his subject 
‘La mimique dans le Systéme des Beaux-Arts.’ 


L’Art (July, August, September).—All the numbers for this 
quarter are again largely, in some cases exclusively, taken up 
with the Exhibition. The first contribution coming under this 
heading is M. Hustin’s ‘Les Peintres du centenaire,’ which 
runs through all the numbers. Others are ‘]’Aquarelle depuis un 
Siécle’ and ‘ Un siécle de Gravure.’ There is, further, a notice 
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of the section devoted to the retrospective exhibition of objects 
of Art, and a description of the places of amusement.—Besides 
these, the most important contribution is M. Eugéne Miintz’s 
account of an artistic competition in the sixteenth eae © 
The competitors were Michael Angelo and Leonardo da 
Vinci, and the two productions thus brought together were 
‘The War of Pisa’ of the former, and ‘The Battle of Anghiari’ 
of the latter. The very interesting study, accompanied with 
numerous sketches, which the eminent art-critic devotes to this 
episode, ends in the second of the July parts.—M. Hustin’s 
‘Troyon’ will be useful to collectors of this master’s pictures, 
for it is a list of all the works sold by auction in 1866, together 
with the price fetched by each painting.—In the number bear- 
ing the date of the 15th September, M. Miintz again appears 
in a short notice, which he devotes to the anonymous artist 
known as ‘'T'he Master of the Death of the Virgin.’ The sub- 
stance of M. Miintz’s communication is that, in the Brussels 
Museum, he has discovered three productions which he believes 
to be from the same hand. 


REVUE DES DEUX MonpDESs (July, August, September).—Here, 
as everywhere, the Exhibition claims its place in the table of 
contents. In each of the six numbers before us it has its 
twenty or thirty pages, of which the writer is no less a person- 

sage than the youngest member of the French Academy, 
Viscount Eugéne-Melchior de Vogiié. This of course means, 
that taken together the articles now make up as interesting a 
guide, and will later be as valuable a memorial of the world’s 
show, as could be offered to the public. Of these most read- 
able papers it must here suffice to indicate the several titles. 
They are, Ist, The Gates and the Tower; 2nd, Architecture, 
Fairy Fountains, Globe; 3rd, The Machinery Section; 4th, 
The Liberal Arts, The History of Labour; 5th, Various 
Industries; 6th, The Colonies—Going back to the first of the 
July parts the first contribution which demands notice is 
another of M. Gaston Boissier’s scholarly studies in ecclesias- 
tical history. His subject is here that quaint, it might almost 
be said, that mysterious production of Tertullian’s, about 
which so many conjectures and theories have been started, 
‘de Pallio.—M. Gabriel Hanotaux, whose name we do not 
remember to have seen before in the Revue’s table of contents, 
makes his appearance with an excellent historical essay, ‘ The 
Youth of Richelien, Of the two parts into which the study is 
divided, the former includes the period from 1585 to 1608, the 
second from that date to 1614, when the future Cardinal, then 
Bishop of Lucon, appeared as a Deputy at the States-General. 
—On the subject of Birmah, M. Edmond Plauchut contributes 
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an article which cannot fail to interest, though it will scarcely 
edify, English readers.—In the first three of the six numbers, 
M. Anatole France has a very powerful piece of work which 
he entitles ‘Thais, and calls a ‘philosophical story.—M. 
Joseph Texte, another new-comer, if we mistake not, writes 
well and thoughtfully about John Keats, whom he looks upon 
as the ‘most pagan poet of this century.—An anonymous 
political article, entitled, ‘France, Italy, and the Triple 
Alliance,’ closes with a sentence which suffices to indicate the 
spirit in which it is written. Referring to Italy the author 
says: ‘May God bring her back to a true sense of her own 
interests; that is the only prayer I offer up for her.—The 
number for the first of August contains an article worthy of 
special attention. It is written by M. Ernest Havet, whose 
object is to prove that the prophetical books of the Bible were 
not written in the eighth, the seventh, and the sixth century 
before our era, on the occasion of the catastrophes which 
brought about the destruction of the kingdoms of Israel and 
of Judah, but only towards the end of the second century, 
after the struggle with the Greek kings of Syria—As bearing 
the signature of M. Renan the ‘Examen de Consgience philo- 
sophique,’ with which the second of the August numbers opens, 
is worthy of attention. To what extent it is likely to satisfy 
most readers will appear from the conclusion which, in the 
author's own words, is as follows: ‘The existence of a 
superior conscience in the universe is much more probable 
than individual immortality. For our hopes in this respect we 
have no other foundation than the great presumption of the 
goodness of the Supreme Being. Everything will, one day, 
be possible to Him. Let us hope that He will then be willing 
to be just, and that He will give back feeling and life to those 
who have contributed to the triumph of good. It will be a 
miracle. But miracles, that is to say, the intervention of a 
Superior Being, which do not now take place, may, some day, 
when God has become conscious (quand Dieu sera conscient), 
be the normal government of the universe. . . The world, 
now governed by a blind or powerless conscience, may some 
day be governed by a more deliberate conscience (par une 
conscience plus réfléchie). Every injustice will then be 
remedied, all tears will be dried. Absterget Deus omnem lacry- 
mam ab oculis eorum.” The numbers for September show a 
varied and excellent table of contents. Amongst the more 
important items may be mentioned the essay which M. Emile 
Gebhart devotes to Saint Catherine of Sienna, whose life is 
one of the most striking pages in the history of the Papacy, 
‘ whose genius, whose gentle obstinacy, solved in the fourteenth 
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century, at the most painful period of the Italian Middle-Ages, 
the eternal Roman question,’ and who succeeded ‘in the 
attempt in which the two great idealists of the peninsula, 
Dante and Petrarch, had lamentably tailed.—M. C. de Varigny 
contributes a paper on ‘Marriage and Divorce in the United 
States, into which, besides an abundance of instructive 
details directly connected with his subject, he introduces, as 
episodes, some very interesting sketches as, for example, that 
of Bell Starr’s career.—The lately published ‘Diary and 
Letters of Gouverneur Morris’ supplies M. Auguste Laugel 
with materials for a very readable essay, in which he deals 
more particularly with Morris’s reminiscences of his stay in 
France.—Of the remaining articles it will suffice to mention 
‘ Beethoven’s Youth’ by M. T. de Wyzewa, ‘Comedy in France 
in the 18th century,’ bearing the signature of M. G. Lanson, 
and an anonymous article, Cavalry in Modern Warfare.’ 


REVUE SCIENTIFIQUE (July, August, September).—In all but 
three of the dozen numbers before us the Paris Exhibition 
appears, leaving a more limited space than usual for papers of 
more general interest. Among these, however, we find 
several which will fully repay perusal. In the first number 
M. Raphael Chandos gives a description of the graphophone, 
an improved form of Edison’s phonograph.—This is followed 
by the report of a lecture, in which M. P. Gallois gives an 
instructive account of all that modern science has been able 
to do towards the suppression of contagious diseases.—Under 
the general heading of ‘Public Works’ five papers call for 
notice. The first of these is contributed by M. J. Hardmeyer, 
and contains a description of the railway in course of construc- 
tion on Mount Pilatus, near Lucerne. In the next M. A. Palaz 
writes on the subject of ‘Inter-urban and sub-marine Tele- 
phony,’ and examines more particularly into the obstacles which 
have hitherto prevented the adoption of telephonic cables. In 
‘La ee Intérieure en 1889,’ a lecture delivered at the 
Exhibition; M. J. Fleury gives an account of the various im- 
provements introduced into canalization, and the results 
arrived at during the last hundred years. In a paper closely 
connected with this M. L. Le Chatelier describes the various 
processes which have been devised with a view to simplifying 
the towing on canals by the adoption of a cable. Finally 
another Exhibition lecture, delivered before one of the inter- 
national congresses by M. Teheng Ki Tong, details what has 
been done in China towards ‘ the utilisation of water’ for pur- 

oses both of transport and irrigation—Demography and 
thnography are each represented by two papers. Their 
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titles are, ‘ A Statistical History of the Population of France,’ 
‘The Individuality of Rural Communes, ‘The Indigenous 
Populations of the West Coast of Africa, and ‘The Ancient 
Monuments of Persia.’ The last, and, for the general reader, 
most interesting of these, is a description of the palace of Darius, 
—There are two chemical papers. One of them, by M. Mende- 
leiew, has for its object to reconcile the atomic theory with the 
dynamism of Newton. The other is a translation of a lecture 
delivered by Mr. Crookes before the Chemical Society in Lon- 
don, on ‘ The Spectroscopic characteristics of Simple Bodies.’ 
—A sketch of the various expeditions to the North Pole, and 
an account of Dr. Nansen’s journey through Greenland, are 
the only contributions to the geographical section, but both 
are excellent reading —The single physiological paper is from 
M. Charles Richet, who records various examples of long: fast- 
ing.—As miscellaneous articles, under the heading ‘ Variétés,’ 
there are several contributions, amongst which the most note- 
worthy are ‘L’élevage et la domestication de lAutruche,’ 
‘ Les bestiaux de l’Argentine et le transport des viandes con- 
servées par le froid,’ ‘La flotte Anglaise,’ ‘La Science de 
Vhérédité,’ ‘ La taille des grands singes.’ 


REVUE DU MonvDE LaTIN (July, August, September).— 
Through these three numbers runs a still unfinished sketch by 
M. Léon Marlet, of the life and character of Le Comte de Mont- 
gomery (1520-1574). This notable French nobleman is still 
remembered by the British schoolboy as the unlucky cavalier 
who broke lances with Francis I. when the latter met his death 
accidentally at a tournament held in honour of the marriage 
of his son Francis with Mary Queen of Scots. Of the part 
which the Earl subsequently took in the great Huguenot 
struggle under Henry II. and Charles IX., M. Marlet gives 
abundant details laboriously collected from all manner of 
dusty tomes and State papers—The title of M. Maurice 
Jollivet’s study, ‘Un Roi de Corse au Dix-huitiéme Siécle,’ 
will to most readers be a little startling, for in the bustle of 
making history for ourselves few will recollect that Theodore 
de Neuhoff—who, by the way, was born at Metz in 1692, and 
not in 1690, as most of his biographers have recorded—was 
the first and only King of Corsica. His career is narrated at 
considerable length from new ‘documents,’ by M. Jollivet, 
but it is only necessary to mention here that he came to Eng- 
land, was imprisoned in the King’s Bench prison for debt, and 
died in Soho in 1756. The following epitaph for a tablet over 
his grave in St. Anne’s churchyard, Dean Street, was penned 


by the Earl of Oxford :— 
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‘ The grave, great teacher ! to a level brings 

Heroes and beggars, galley-slaves and kings. 

But Theodore this moral learned ere dead ; 

Fate poured its lesson on his living head, 

Bestow’d a kingdom and denied him bread.’ 
—In the way of fiction, M. Vedel contributes ‘ Marcel Meyran,’ 
an interesting novelette ; while in the section ‘ Variétés, we 
have a Breton tale, ‘The Enchanted Pines,’ a short sketch of 
Roumanian literature, and a story, ‘The Treasure of Rarao,’ 
which seems to indicate that Roumanian fiction is still in its 
earliest stages.—Among other noticeable articles are ‘The 
Eiffel Tower and other metallic structures of the Exhibition,’ 
by M. Berget; ‘The Life and Conspiracy of Messire Stefano 
Porcari, by M. Rodoconacei, which carries us back to 1443 
and the troubled days of Pope Eugenius IV.; ‘The Last 
Years of Stendhal,’ by M. Louis Farges; and an appreciative 
word about the Catholic critic and novelist, Jules Barbey 
D’Aurevilly, whose Prétre Marié, L’Ensorcelée, and Chevalier 
des Touches, are more easily defended on the ground of art 
than on that of Catholicism. As usual, a variety of interesting 
though mainly ephemeral matters are recorded in the sections 
devoted to politics, finance, fashion, and the theatre. 


Revue pes Erupes Jurves (April-June, 1889)—M. G. 
Halévy here concludes his critical examination of the sources 
from which the story of the persecution of the Christians by the 
Jewish King of Himyar, Dhou Nouwas, has been derived, and 
which has been very generally credited. He sets himself here to 
bring out still further the inconsistencies of these sources with 
established facts, with each other, and with themselves, and in 
this way endeavours to bring the whole story into disrepute. —M. 
Isidore Loeb gives us next the text, with an historic preface, and 
accompanied with explanatory notes and references, of a special 
Report on the ‘Blood Accusation’ against Jews, prepared by 
Cardinal Ganganelli for Pope Benedict XIV., in 1759. It was 
discovered recently in the archives of the Israelitic community in 
Rome by Dr. A. Berliner, and was published by him last year. 
The Report was a very elaborate one, examining into all the 
charges seriatim that had been made against the Jews of this 
nature from the period of the thirteenth century up to that in 
Poland in 1756 which occasioned this investigation. The Report 
exonerated the Jews from such gross and absurd accusations, and 
led to the Jews being specially protected in Poland by Augustus 
III.—M. Loeb brings here also to a conclusion his papers on ‘the 
Christian and Jewish polemical writers in France and Spain.’— 
M. J. Guttmann examines the writings of Guillaume d’Auvergne, 
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Bishop of Paris in the early half of the thirteenth century, and 
a bitter enemy of the Jews. M. Guttmaun shows that 
the Bishop’s knowledge of Jewish literature, of which he was 
always making a parade, was got at second hand from Latin 
translations, and was not from the original sources.—There are 
numerous short articles and notes in this number on subjects of 
great interest to students of Jewish history, archeology, and epi- 
graphy, and a brief correspondence between Professor Graetz 
a 4 M. Th. Reinach on the coins of, or supposed to be of Bar- 
cocheba. The paper, however, to which most readers of this 
Revue will turn first is that entitled ‘Le Talmud,’ because of the 
repute of its author, and the sad interest now attaching to it by 
his early and lamented death. It is from the pen of the late 
Arséne Darmesteter. It is an elaborate study of the Talmud, 
its history, contents, and value, and conveys a large amount of 
information (not unmixed of course with speculation, but learned 
and sensible speculation), which will be welcomed by Talmudic 
scholars and by all who interest themselves in the moods and 
movements of human thought. 


REVUE DE L’HisTorre DES RExiGr0ns (No. 3 1889).—M. A. 
Barth continues his ‘ Bulletin des Religions de Inde,’ which was 
begun in last number. The first part of his ‘bulletin’ enumerated 
and reviewed the works that have appeared within the last four 
years bearing on the Vedas and on Brahmanism, and here he 
notices those that have been issued within the same period relat- 
ing to Buddhism, Jainism, and Hinduism. The more important 
works are, of course, dealt with at greater length, but those even 
of least importance are favoured with at least a note, even the 
publications of the Theosophical Society are not overlooked.— 
Under the title, ‘ Moise et le Jahvisme, M. Ch. Piepenbring 
follows up his previous study on the primitive religion of the 
Hebrews, and now seeks to show how that early polytheism, 
which he regards as the primitive form of the Israelite religion, 
gave place to purer and more spiritual conceptions of God and 
worship, until it reached the monotheistic and ethical Jahvism of 
the great prophets. The stages of this progress he has already 
traced in his well known work ‘Theologie de l Ancien Testament,’ 
but he seeks here to put in evidence chiefly the testimony of the 
oldest laws and documents of the Bible to the genesis of the 
change in the person and work of Moses himself.—M. Paul 
Regnaud’s lecture delivered on the occasion of the opening of 
the series of lectures in connection with the Musée Guimet, and 
by which they were so to speak inaugurated, follows next in 
order. It is on ‘the Reg-Veda and the origins of Indo-European 
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Mythology. —M. Cl. Huart gives a descriptive account of a 
curious and horrible custom to be witnessed in Constantinople in 
connection with a Persian sect located there—a procession of 
flagellants.—M. G. Baldensperger closes in this number a series 
of articles with an excellent summary of the seven volumes of 
Louis Leblois’ work, ‘Les Bibles et les initiateurs religieux de 
’humanite.’ The usual interesting ‘chronique’ of the two months 
May and June, ‘ Depouillement des Periodiques, and ‘ Biblio- 
graphie’ follow. 


REVUE DES RELIGIONS. No. 3. 1889.—M. R. P. Van den 
Gheyn continues his criticism of Professor Tiele’s ‘ Manuai,’ or 
‘Outlines of the History of Ancient Religions.’ He takes up 
here the passages devoted to the Eranian Religion, and to the 
influence which M. Tiele alleges it exercised on Judaism, and, 
through it, on Christianity. He deals specially with three 
points, (1), that the Jews were attracted to Parsism by its 
moral tendencies; (2), that the doctrine of good and evil 

irits was derived from, or owed its development among the 

ews after the Exile to Mazdeism; and (3), that Jewish 
eschatology was influenced powerfully by it. Each of these 
points is discussed here with much minuteness, and the con- 
clusion come to is that, where similarity of beliefs really 
existed, it arose from the Persians borrowing from the Jews, 
but that the similarity is not so great as M. Tiele imagines.— 
M. Petitot, for many years a missionary priest in north-west 
Canada, gives a very interesting account of what he calls the 
‘Theogony’ of the Red Skin tribes called the Dana, in whose 
territories he lived and laboured. He describes their ideas and 
beliefs, their rites and practices bearing on supernatural 
powers, and so furnishes a valuable contribution to ‘folk-lore’ 
as well as to religious history proper.—The Editor continues 
his description of the progress of the Science of Religions in 
the various Universities and seats of higher education, under 
the same title as before, ‘Le Musée Guimet, etc.’ After 
enumerating the chairs and magazines connected with this 
science, which are of a more or less rationalistic character, he 
gives us an account of what has been, and is being, done by 
the Roman Catholic Church, and by individuals to counteract 
the teaching of that school, and to present the facts of religious 
history in the light of Catholic convictions and beliefs —M. 
Y’Abbé de Broglie resumes his article on ‘Les Origines de 
l’Islamisme,’ begun in number 1 of this Revue. Here he vin- 
dicates the claims of Mohammed to be the creator of this 
religious system, against the assertion of Dr. Sprenger, who 
regards him as but the agent through whom the forces existing 
in Arabia then acted. 
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REVUE CELTIQUE (July).—In the sixth volume of this Revue, 
M. Cerquand published an article under the title ‘ Taranous et 
Thor,’ in which he dealt with the myths relating to the two 
deities as found in the mythologies of Scandinavia and Gaul. 
In the May of last year he died somewhat suddenly at Avig- 
non of heart disease, and among his papers was found a fur- 
ther contribution on the same subject, bearing the words, 
‘Pour remettre 4 M. Gaidoz.’ This paper is here printed as it 
was left by its learned author, with the addition of a few 
necessary corrections and an introductory note, in which M. 
Gaidoz pays a tribute of respect to the learning and memory 
of his fellow labourer and dead friend. The paper is of con- 
siderable interest, and is devoted to establishing the identity 
between Taranis of the Gauls and Thor of the Norsemen, and 
also to tracing the influence of the ideas which had gathered 
around the former in the Christian Church of Gaul.—M. H. 
d’Arbois de Jubainville follows with a note on the proper 
name ‘ Atteia.’—M. H. de la Villemarqué contributes eight more 
‘ Anciens noels bretons’ with translations—M. Nettlau con- 
tinues his notes on the Welsh consonants.—In ‘The Fer Diad 
Episode of the Tain Bo Cuailnge,’ the same writer continues 
his controversy with Professor Zimmer, and contests a number 
of the conclusions that writer has arrived at.—The notes under 
the heading ‘ Mélanges’ are with two exceptions from the pen 
of M. Loth. The most important is on several Armorican place 
names.—In the ‘ Bibliographie,’ Kuno Meyer criticises some- 
what severely Professor Zimmer’s ‘ Celtic Contributions’ which 
appeared in the 32nd volume of the Zeitschrift fir Deutsches 
Alterthum ; the appearance of the second and final volume of 
M. Loth’s translation of the Mabinogion is noticed, and M. N. 
Quellien’s volume entitled Chansons et Danses des Bretons, and 
the editor reviews H. van Gelder’s work on the Gauls in 
Greece and Asia.—The ‘Chronique’ contains as usual an 
abundance of notes interesting to Celtic students. Among 
other things, mention is made of the forthcoming re-issue of 
Campbell’s Popular Tales of the West Highlands. 


HOLLAND. 


De Gps (July).—contains the first of a series of sketches 
from Hungarian poetry by A. 8. C. Wallis. Petéfi, of whose 
romantic life and death an outline is given, was the son of a 
country butcher. He tried play-acting at which he proved a 
failure, then enlisted as a soldier, and at last found his true 
vocation as poet. Finally he fell in a fight with the Russians, 
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who had been called in to aid Austria in suppressing Hungary. 
He was above all a patriot, and his most popular song—the 
Hungarian Marsellaise—had great influence in rousing the 
national spirit. A man of passionate feelings, love, hatred, 
doubt, despair, are vividly impressed on his poems, but he 
is totally wanting in dramatic power. Patriotism inspired his 
best verses, and his mysterious death on the battlefield—his 
corpse was never found—«dded to his fame. Many of his 
lyrical pieces are wild and sweet, like Hungarian music, 
fragments are well rendered in Miss Wallis’s translations.— 
Mr. De Beaufort has an article on the death of the Stadtholder 
William IL., often attributed to poison, but this he considers, in 
the highest degree doubtful, evidence being in existence of 
the prince’s very critical state of health previous to death; and 
quarrels in the family being sufficient to account for the 
rumours of poison.—Dr. Koster treats the same subject from a 
medical point of view, showing that the symptoms chronicled 
were neither those of lung disease nor smallpox, but leaves the 
cause of death an open question.—Holwerda has a paper on 
the founding of German antiquarian research (Winckelman, 
Wolff, Niebuhr) philosophically treated.—A painter-poet of the 
sixteenth century is Van de Venne of Middelburg, ample 
quotations from whose poems show how graphically he could 
depict with pen, as he dia with pencil and colours, the life of 
his century ; the introduction of tobacco draws forth some of 
his most caustic lines. 


De Gips (September).—The works of Richard Jefferies are 
appreciatively reviewed by G. Carelsen, who points out that 
his extremely delicate perception of natural beauty was 
perhaps the cause of his want of sympathy with the mass of 
his kind, and of his unsociability, a defect often seen in great 
musicians.—T wo dramas of Ibsen, ‘ Ghosts’ and ‘ A Sea Wife,’ 
are reviewed by Van Hall. The painful and repulsive plot of 
the former cannot be justified even for the sake of the chief 
motive, heredity, and the conclusion settles nothing. In the 
latter, an extremely fantastic play, the man with chameleon 
eyes is an absurdity impossible on the stage, and here also, 
the conclusion, though it seems satisfactory, really solves none 
of the problems raised. In both plays not the vaguest suggestion 
is offered of a substitute for duty in the marriage relation, 
unless it be the ridiculous one of free love. In reading, one is 
attracted and often struck by the ideas, though more often 
they rouse opposition ; but the personages of the drama are all 
felt to be more or less puppets, with Ibsen behind them. 
Though there are scenes, as in Act I. of the Sea Wife, admirable 
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for realistic detail and psychological analysis, it is felt to be 
highly absurd that mat Norwegian villagers and citizens of 
small towns should be airing ultra-radical social notions. It 
becomes oppressive, and even dull. The plays do not possess 
the charm and enlightenment which a truly great drama 
or tragedy never fails to impart.— Isaiah in Rhyme’ is a Dutch 
rendering of the whole prophecies as they stand in the A.V., 
by Jonckbloot, a Jesuit priest of Maastricht, whose poetic fire 
and rich diction is highly commended.—‘ Deaf Mutes in 
Amsterdam,’ is an account of what is being done there and in 
Holland generally for these unfortunates, with a description of 
improved methods of education. Holland is, as regards these, 
seemingly not abreast of this country. 








CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 





Essays on the Work entitled Supernatural Religion. By J. B. 
Lientroot, D.D., D.C.L., etc., Bishop of Durham. Lon- 
don and New York: Macmillan & Co., 1889. 

A Reply to Dr. Lightfoot's Essays. By the Author of ‘ Super- 
natural Religion.’ London and New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1889. 


The contents of these two volumes have already appeared under other 
forms. Those of the first were contributed, as many will doubtless 
remember, in the shape of articles to the pages of the Contemporary 
Review, while those of the other are reprinted here partly from the Fort- 
nightly Review and partly from the sixth and complete edition of Super- 
natwral Religion. As the titles indicate, both volumes are purely contro- 
versial. One effect of their publication will probably be to revive an 
interest in the work to which they refer. he object of that work, 
it will be. remembered, was to demonstrate that miracles are not only 
highly improbable but antecedently incredible. Dividing it into three 
parts, the author endeavoured in the first to deal with the philosophical 
aspects of his subject, and in the second and third with the historical, 
aiming here at showing that the Gospels not only do not afford sufficient 
evidence to warrant belief in what he had already declared to be incredible, 
but also that there is no certain trace even of their existence for a century 
and a half after the miracles they record are stated to have occurred. 
The first or philosophical part of the work Dr. Lightfoot leaves aside and 
deals with the second and third parts in which the four Gospels are 
examined and the attempt made to prove, chiefly from an investigation 
into the testimonies as to their authenticity and genuineness, that they are 
devoid of evidence sufficient to satisfy us of their date and origin. His 
essays are in all nine. The arguments turn for the most part on the 
interpretation to be placed on the statements of ancient ecclesiastical 
writers. Among the subjects treated are ‘The Silence of Eusebius,’ the 
‘Ignatian Epistles,’ ‘ Polycarp of Smyrna,’ ‘ Papias of Hieropolis,’ ‘ The 
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Late Schoo! of St. John,’ ‘The Churches of Gaul’ and ‘ Tatian’s Diates- 
saron.’ Among the charges brought against the author of Supernatural 
Religion are those of wrong rendering of several passages, and mis- 
apprehension of their significance. In the second volume the author of 
Supernatural Religion endeavours to meet the charges brought against him 
by the Bishop of Durham, and, while acknowledging that in some things of 
minor importance he was wrong, he maintains that his main argument is 
untouched. 


History of the Mongols from the Ninth to the Nineteenth Century. 
Part III. The Mongols of Persia. By Henry Howortsa, 
M.P., etc. London and New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. 1888. 


Mr. Howorth here continues his learned and laborious work with 
exemplary patience and skill. A history of the Mongols is not to be 
lightly undertaken nor easily achieved. Lying outside the beaten track of 
scholars it possesses the attraction of novelty and affords an opportunity for 
winning distinction, which is to be found in few other departments of 
historical research. But, on the other hand, the difficulties it presents are 
immense. The wealth of materials for it is embarrassing, and the task of 
bringing together the various chronicles and of reconciling the different 
versions of the same tale as told by imaginative story-tellers is exceedingly 
toilsome. Mr. Howorth, however, is possessed of unlimited patience and 
continues his way through what he fitly terms ‘the great tangled jungle’ 
of Eastern history with unabated courage and a zeal which is admirable. 
The details into which he enters are often extremely minute, and one is 
often inclined to ask whether after all they are worth relating. One result 
of this careful attention to detail is that the story is extremely intricate, so 
much so indeed that in the absence of a good map and the frequent 
occurrence of strange names, both of individuals and of places, it is often 
with the utmost difficulty that one can tell how the narrative is progressing 
or keep hold of its main thread. Mr. Howorth, however, is not writing 
for those who read for amusement, but for students. His purpose too is 
not to produce a final work, but to gather together materials and to prepare 
the way for others. That he has succeeded in this it is impossible to 
doubt. His work reads more like a chronicle than a history, and those 
who are in search of facts rather than reflections or sens 4 will find 
them here in abundance. Every page and every sentence is packed full of 
matter, and in his anxiety to make his narrative as detailed as possible, 
and to omit no piece of information at his command, Mr. Howorth has left 
himself no space to indulge in the luxury of style. This is perhaps to be 
regretted, for the subject is, as need hardly be said, highly capable of 
artistic treatment, and there is abundant evidence that but for the restraint 
he has rigidly imposed upon himself he might have written a much more 
brilliant narrative than he has, though with the result probably of making 
his work much less useful for the student and for the purpose he has had 
in view. In the volume before us Mr. Howorth takes up the story of the 
Mongols immediately after the death of Jingis Khan and confines himself 
to writing the history of their conquest and government of Persia. The 
period covered is about a hundred years. In the first chapter an elaborate 
account is given of the sons of Khuarem Shah Muhammed, and of the 
efforts of the Mongols under Charmaghan, the general of Ogotai, 
Jingis Khan’s successor, to effect the conquest of the kingdom. Then 
follow a couple of chapters describing the subjugation of the country by 
Khulagu, the fifth son of Jingis Khan’s youngest son Tului. When in 
1251, at his brother Mangu’s bidding, he undertook his famous campaign. 
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Khulagu was thirty-five years old. He began by directing a force of 12,000 
men against the famous community of Mohammedan schismatics known 
as Ismaelites or Assassins, subject to the so-called Old Man of the 
Mountain. Afterwards he appeared on the scene himself and prosecuted 
the war with ruthless vigour until he had made himself absolute master of 
the country. A mere nomad chief, he shared his grandfather’s hatred for 
civilization and town life. His army was a mere plundering horde, carry- 
ing ruin and havoc wherever it went. He not only swept away the 
Assassins ; he compelled the petty princes of Kerman, Luristan, Yezd, 
and Fars to do homage, and destroyed Baghdad and its famous line of 
pontiff rulers, the Abbassidan Khalifs. Next to Khulagu, the two most 
prominent figures among the Mongols in Persia are Abaka Khan 
and Ghazan Khan. The first married Maria, the daughter of the 
Greek Emperor, Michael Palaeologus, and corresponded with Pope 
Clement IV. He is said to have been a prudent and prosperous ruler, 
fortunate in all things save that he failed to become a Christian, and 
in suppressing the growing power of Egypt. His reign was coincident 
with a very flourishing period in Eastern literature. Among his protégés 
was the famous astronomer Nasir ud din, of Tus. Ghazan was one of the 
most remarkable sovereigns the East has produced. Rashid ud din, the 
great historian, has celebrated his virtues as a ruler, and the Byzantine his- 
torian Pachymeres speaks of him with no stinted praise. A vigorous and 
prudent ruler, he introduced many reforms and corrected many abuses. 
Humane and just, he seems to have been greatly given to the society of 
learned men and philosophers. His reign, we are told, was famous as the 
acme of the literary culture of the Persian Mongols. He became a Mussul- 
man, and, though a Mongol by birth, was a great builder and left many 
monuments. As might be expected, many of Mr. Howorth’s pages are taken 
up with the narrative of feuds, insurrections and wars ; but many others 
of them are devoted to the social condition of the people, and, as in the 
chapters on the last named sovereign, to their political or governmental 
institutions. Some of the most interesting passages in the volume are 
those in which the connection of the Persian Mongols with the Govern- 
ments of Europe is shown. In appearance Mr. Howorth’s volume is 
formidable, but those who will take the trouble to peruse it will find much 
in it both to entertain and to instruct them. 


Rogers and his Contemporaries. By P. W. CLAYDEN. 2 vols. 
London: Smith Elder & Co. 1889. 


Mr. Clayden has done what was expected ; he has cleared Rogers of 
many unjust aspersions which were cast upon him by people who knew 
nothing about him, but which were nevertheless widely circulated, often 
repeated, and generally believed. This was done in a measure some time 
ago by a writer in the Quarterly, but the mass of evidence which Mr. 
Clayden has here set forth is overwhelming, and we ought to hear no more 
of them. Rogers was not a great poet, but his writings are pleasing, and 
whatever may be the case with them now, they were once exceedingly 
popular. But it is not so much as a poet that he will be remembered, 
as for the position he occupied in literary and general society, and for 
the influence he had upon it. A great man he can scarcely be called. Just 
as in poetry he cannot possibly be rated higher than among the poets of 
the second order, so among those whose lives have told upon society, 
he cannot be assigned a place among the foremost. There was nothing 
at all of the heroic about him, and, except on one occasion, when 
his fortune seemed on the point of vanishing, he was never, so far as we 
know, placed in any exceptionally trying position. He may have been 
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made of heroic material, but he never showed it ; nor was he called to do 
so : fortune dealt kindly with him and treated him as one of her favourites. 
On the other hand, the many and subtle temptations incident to such a 
position he had the good sense to resist, and though neither heroic, nor 
great, he was certainly considerate and kindly, a man of exquisite taste, 
generous and actively philanthropic, with a rare faculty of making and 
keeping friends. He was born at Stoke Newington, of a Worcestershire 
dissenting family, on the 30th of July 1763, was brought up chiefly under 
the influence of the famous Dr. Price, began to dabble in poetry while yet 
young and entered his father’s banking establishment as aclerk. In 1784 he 
became a partner in the business, and in 1793, on the death of his father, 
the head of the firm. Ten years later, when he was just forty years of age, 
he retired from business and settled down to bachelor life in his beautiful 
house in St. James’s Place. It is at this point that Mr. Clayden takes up 
the story of Rogers’ life in the two volumes before us, which, as it is per- 
haps unnecessary to say, are a continuation of the volume which 
he published a couple of years ago, entitled ‘The Early Life of 
Samuel Rogers.’ The interest attaching to all the volumes, but more 
especially the latter two, is great and wide. They cover the first half of 
the present century—a period which, as Mr. Clayden points out, ‘ included 
the Gordon Riots and the repeal of the Corn Laws, the French Revolution 
and the Great Exhibition, and linked together Fox and Sheridan and 
Windham and Lord Grenville with Sir Robert Peel and Earl Russell and 
Mr. Gladstone’; while the contemporaries referred to on the title-page 
form ‘ such a group’ to use again the words of Mr. Clayden, ‘ of poets and 
wits and artists and literary men and men of great conversational powers, as 
the world had never seen before and has not witnessed since.’ Still, the 
central figure of the volumes, as he was of the brilliant circle of wits who 
frequented his house, is Rogers, and it is for their presentation of him 
that they will be read. The plan which Mr. Clayden has adopted in them 
is one which will commend itself for its wisdom as well as for its effective- 
ness. He has written no special defence of Rogers, neither has he 
attempted to write a ‘ brilliant narrative.’ ‘I have tried to show,’ he tells 
us, ‘what was the kind of society of which Rogers was the centre, and 
what was the impression he made on his friends and acquaintances.’ And 
this he has done by drawing largely upon Rogers’ letters and the corres- 
pondence and diaries of his friends. Among the diaries large use has been 
made of Moore’s, and among other sources the admirable chapter of 
‘ Reminiscences’ contributed to the Quarterly has been freely cited. The 
result is Rogers as he was known to his friends, and as he lived and acted 
among men is shown to have been very different from the Rogers repre- 
sented by Lady Morgan and Mr. Dyce. Even Mr. Hayward’s article on 
him, kindly and appreciative as it was, is shown to have been wrong in one 
important particular. Lights are also thrown on other characters. Espe- 
cially is this the case with Wordsworth. Mr. Clayden has also the credit 
of solving a mystery in regard to Sheridan’s income, which has been a 
puzzle to all previous writers. On pp. 139-141 of the first volume he shows 
that Sheridan was in possession of a considerable amount of landed pro- 
perty, and was deriving a fair revenue from it. That the volumes contain 
many capital anecdotes and witty sayings we need hardly say, and almost 
as unnecessary is it to say that, while full of intensely interesting reading, 
they are an excellent contribution to the literary and social history of the 
period they cover. 


Thomas Poole and his Friends. By Mrs. HENRY SANDFORD. 
2 Vols. London and New York: Macmillan & Co., 1888. 
Mrs. Sandford’s volumes are a welcome contribution to a department of 
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literature, which, as she very truly remarks, is at once interesting and 
incomplete. Mr. Thomas Poole was the friend of Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
Southey and Charles Lamb, of the Wedgewoods, and of many of their 
most eminent contemporaries. Coleridge styles him his ‘ very, very dear 
friend,’ and though he was never so intimate with Wordsworth as he was 
with Coleridge, their intimacy was great and lasting. It was through 
Poole, though against his advice, that Coleridge settled for a time at 
Nether Stowey. Coleridge’s settlement there, again, brought Wordsworth 
to Alfoxden ; and it was whilst the one was residing at Alfoxden and the 
other at Nether Stowey that the ‘ Ancient Mariner’ was written. Poole’s 
father, a tanner at Nether Stowey, intended him for business, and though 
he showed a decided inclination to study, refused to give him aught but 
the most rudimentary education. The relations between the two were in 
a measure strained ; the father sneering at the son’s desire for learning, and 
the son discharging his duties in the tanyard in an ostentatiously negligent 
way. At the same time the latter, notwithstanding the paternal dis- 
couragements and often oppressed with a disheartening sense of the 
difficulties with which he had to contend, continued his studies with steady 
persistence year after year, and ultimately carried out his intention of 
becoming a well educated man. His motto through life was ‘To be 
as useful as I can’; and in many laudable ways he carried it out 
according to his lights. In 1790 he went up to London on some business 
connected with the tanning trade in the West of England. His mission 
was unsuccessful, but while there he formed the acquaintance of Mr. 
Purkis, known in the Poole family as ‘the great London tanner,’ from 
whom he seems to have taken an ardent sympathy with the principles 
of the French Revolution. The expression of his opinions in the West 
caused quite a sensation, and he was even suspected by the Government. 
How he became acquainted with Coleridge does not appear to be exactly 
known. There is a tradition which says that he went up to London and 
worked as a common workman, and that while so engaged he met with the 
poet, who was then a soldier, in a public house, and that meeting by acci- 
dent a year or two after, the impression which each had made on the other at 
their first meeting ripened into friendship. Mrs. Sandford does not appear 
disposed to adopt this tradition, and in the absence of information leaves 
the matter undecided. The two, however, certainly met at Nether Stowey 
in 1794, and in a letter dated the 22nd of September in that year Poole 
gives a singularly discriminating sketch of Coleridge and Southey. He 
had seen them but once, and then only for a few hours, yet he did not fail 
to note the points of difference in thetwo. They were then dreaming over 
their Pantisocratic Scheme, and Poole in the same letter gives a remarkably 
good sketch of it. From 1794 onwards Poole and Coleridge were very 
closely connected, Poole doing the poet many kindnesses and Coleridge re- 
paying them with great trust and affection. The greater part of the two 
volumes is made up of letters. Among them is a large number of 
Coleridge’s, many of which are printed here for the first time. Words- 
worth and his sister, Charles Lamb, Rickman, Sir Humphrey Davy and 
the Wedgewoods also contribute a number. In fact it is because of Poole’s 
connection with this brilliant circle that his biography and the volumes in 
which it is recorded are of value. 


Chaucer: The Legend of Good Women. Edited by the Rev. 
Watter W. Sxeat, Litt. D., etc. Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press, 1889. 


Next to the immortal ‘ Tales’ the ‘ Legend of Good Women’ may fairly 
claim to be reckoned the finest of Chaucer’s longer poems. There have 
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been numerous editions of it since Thynne’s, but hitherto, though later 
editions have shown considerable improvements, none of them have given 
a wholly satisfactory text, or contained a commentary upon the various 
points of interest connected with the poem of more than an extremely 
meagre kind. With the publication of Dr. Skeat’s present volume, how- 
ever, a work long desired by students of Chaucer, has at last made its 
appearance, and they can now congratulate themselves on the existence cf 
an edition of the poem containing a text which has been prepared with tle 
utmost care, and a commentary in which, so far as we are able to judge, 
no difficulty has been overlooked, and every possible light has been thrown 
upon the structure, character, sources and meanings of the poem. In the 
Introduction much interesting matter will be found both in connection with 
the Legend itself and with other of Chaucer’s works. The date at which 
the Legend was composed had already been fixed in the year 1385; but 
from various pieces of evidence Dr. Skeat is able to approximate sfill more 
nearly to the precise date of its composition, and to name, as the period 
in which it was written, the Spring of that year, while Chaucer was still 
rejoicing over his release from the burdensome duties of his office as Con- 
troller of the Customs and Subsidies without any serious loss of income. 
The evidence on which this conjecture rests, though it can scarcely be said 
to amount to a demonstration, is nevertheless strong enough to leave no 
reasonable doubt about it. Among other subjects discussed in the Intro- 
duction are the relation of the two Prologues to each other, the subject 
and sources of the Legend and the metre. This last is of special import- 
ance, inasmuch as the poem is, as is well known, the first example in 
English of the now famous ‘heroic couplet.’ There are also excellent 
sections on the MSS. and editions of the poem. For the text Dr. Skeat 
has made use of Dr. Furnivall’s excellent prints of the Chaucer MSS., but 
for these in fact, he tells us, the work would never have been undertaken. 
Following the example of other editors he has taken for the base of his 
text that of the F or Fairfax MS., though in his arrangement of the MSS. 
he gives it only a second place. This has been done, however, more for 
the sake of convenience, and as the F text has been collated throughout 
with that of the famous Cambridge MS. (C), the text really depends upon 
the latter. The different readings of the various MSS. are given at the 
foot of each page, and in the Introduction a list is given of the principal 
changes made in the printed texts. Of the notes it is scarcely necessary to 
speak. Those who gre acquainted with Professor Skeat’s editions of 
Barbour, Langland and Chaucer’s Minor Poems, know what to expect and 
will not be disappointed. They are as ample as necessary, and are distin- 
guished by their author’s learning and sagacity. Altogether the work is 
admirable and deserves the highest praise. 


French and English: a Comparison. By Pattie GILBERT 
Hamerton. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 
1889. 


Mr. Hamerton has here drawn out an elaborate comparison between the 
French and English peoples. Long residence in both countries and 
acquaintance with most classes of society have made him familiar with the 
ways of each, and enabled him to form an estimate of the two peoples 
which is probably as fair and accurate as any that can be obtained. To 
divest oneself of one’s national prejudices and idiosyncracies, and to put 
aside whatever is apt to cloud the vision or to warp the judgment in ever 
so slight a degree is not easy, and though Mr. Hamerton has evidently 
striven to be as fair and judicial as possible it may be found that 
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even he has not altogether succeeded. To see oneself as others see 
us is proverbially difficult, and it is not less so to see others and to 
compare them with ourselves in a manner which shall be altogether 
unexceptionable. But be that as it may, Mr. Hamerton has written a 
very readable volume, and one from which much may be learned both 
about the English and the French. His comparison is not always flattering 
either to the one or the other. He has almost as many faults to find with 
the English as with the French, and nearly as many good things to say 
about the latter as about their insular neighbours. We have said that the 
comparison is elaborate, and so the reader will find as soon as he turns to 
the volume. It occupies something like four hundred and seventy pages, 
and is divided into nine parts dealing with Education, Patriotism, Politics, 
Religion, Virtues, Custom, Society, Success, Vanity. Historical the work 
is not. All it professes to do is to compare the two peoples as they are in 
this second half of the nineteenth century. In matters of physical educa- 
tion, Mr. Hamerton gives the palm to the English, and in comparing their 
physical qualities remarks : ‘The English are by nature incomparably the 
tiner and handsomer race of the two ; but their industrial system, and the 
increasing concentration in large towns, are largely diminishing their 
collective superiority, though it remains strikingly visible in the upper 
classes. The French are generally of small stature, so that a man of 
middle-height in England is a tall man in France, and French soldiers in 
their summer fatigue blouses look to an Englishman like boys. Still, 
though the ordinary Frenchman is short, he is often muscular and capable 
of bearing great fatigue, as a good pony will. His shortness is mainly in 
the legs, yet he strides vigorously in marching.’ The chapter on intellec- 
tual education contains many interesting particulars. Among other things 
Mr. Hamerton remarks that the number of people in France who form 
libraries has greatly diminished. He credits the English with reading three 
times as much as the French, and makes the remark, ‘ Without literature 
it is possible to sharpen the faculties and store the mind, but without 
literature education misses what is best and most interesting in the world.’ 
Some of the principles laid down in the chapter on artistic education will 
hardly please the disciples of Mr. Ruskin, and many who are not his 
disciples will object to the statement that art is in reality but accidentally 
connected with the moral virtues. In the chapter on Patriotism, Mr. 
Hamerton points out the Englishman’s contempt for and ignorance of most 
things foreign, and speaks of his underrating even the forces of Nature. 
‘It is, in all things,’ he also observes, ‘ strongly characteristic of English- 
men to apply to every great or little thing they have to do the minimum 
of necessary effort.” The French, on the other hand, he remarks, are 
generally less disposed both to the feelings of respect and contempt, and 
are in the habit of looking upon the world with an easier indifference, not 
much respecting anybody or anything, but ready enough to acknowledge 
the merits and qualities of people and things that are not the best. Here, 
however, it is impossible to touch upon but the very smallest number of 
the points of comparison and contrast on which Mr. Hamerton dwells. His 
book is at once entertaining and instructive. The Englishman may learn 
much about himself and his countrymen, and much more about his neigh- 
bours. The conclusion at which Mr. Hamerton arrives at the end of the 
volume is that the dominant tendencies of the two countries seem to be 
these : ‘The English are becoming more open-minded and the French are 
gaining in practical sense and prudence. The English are advancing in 
religious, and the French in political liberty. Material progress of all 
kinds is obvious and conspicuous in both.’ 
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Burns: Selected Poems. Edited with Introduction, Notes, and 
a Glossary. By J. Locire Ropertson, M.A. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 1889. 


Mr. Logie Robertson has certainly succeeded in making a selection from 
the poetry of Burns, which, while fairly representative of his best work, 
servés also to'show the versatility of his genius. The task was not alto- 
gether an easy one. There are pieces in Burns which one would not 
altogether care to see in a class book, but judicious selection and omission 
has overcome that difficulty and Mr. Robertson’s volume will, it is to be 
hoped, occupy an honourable position in the series in which it has been 
placed. The introduction, notes, and glossary have been compiled with 
care. Of the first we may say it is excellent, containing in a small 
compass a great deal of matter, and judiciously, though with scarcely 
sufficient fulness, dwelling upon the early training of Burns. The 
notes when possible are taken from the poet’s own writings. It is 
here, too, in the notes that Mr. Robertson ventures upon criticism 
mostly of the eulogistic kind. The glossary though evidently, as we have 
said, carefully prepared, is scarcely so good as it might have been, Ina 
class book more attention might have been given to the etymology. At 
the same time it may not be out of place to remark that Mr. Robertson 
seems to us to rather exaggerate the difficulty which Englishmen feel in 
reading Burns. It is Dr. Murray, we believe, who somewhere remarks 
that the difficulty which most Englishmen feel in regard to Burns is 
experienced not when they read but when they hear him read. _ Still 
there are words in Burns which will puzzle most Englishmen and not a few 
Scots. All the more reason was there, therefore, for making the glossary 
more elaborate, and in doing something towards showing the connection 
between the old northern English and the Scotch of Burns. Still we 
accept Mr. Robertson’s volume of selections as the promise of better 
things, and do not hesitate to say that it is an excellent beginning. 


The Works of William Shakespeare. Edited by Henry Irvine 
and Frank A. MarsHatu. Vol. 6. London, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh and Dublin: Blackie & Son., 1889. 


This excellent edition of the great English play wright’s works is steadily 
pressing on to completion, nothwithstanding mishaps in the shape of loss 
of copy and the illness of its principal editor. Hamlet is again postponed, 
but we hope that the next volume wili contain it. In the present volume 
we have Othello, Anthony and Cleopatra, Coriolanus and King Lear. Mr. 
Marshall, besides contributing the introduction to Othello and sharing with 
Mr. Wilson Verity the preparation of the notes for the same play, has 
written the stage history of Coriolanus. The introduction and Notes to 
Antony and Cleopatra are the the joint work of Mr. Oscar F. Adams and 
Mr. A. Symons. For Coriolanus the services of the Rev. H. C. Beeching 
have been called into requisition. King Lear has been edited by Mr. 
Oscar F. Adams and Mr. A. Wilson Verity. Hitherto the illustrations 
have been furnished by Mr. J. Browne ; and those for Othello and King 
Lear are still from his hand ; but those for Coriolanus and Anthony, and 
Cleopatra, are by Mr. M. Brown and Mr. W. H. Margetson. The 
excellence of the previous volumes has been fully maintained in this, and 
two more volumes will complete what is in many respects the most complete 
and best edition of Shakespeare we have seen. 
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Natural Religion. The Gifford Lectures delivered before the 
University of Glasgow in 1888. By F. Max MULLER, K.M., 
etc. London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
1889. 


These lectures are chiefly remarkable as being the first of the Gifford 
Lectures which have as yet been published. The lectureship, as it is 
perhaps unnecessary to remark, was founded along with three others in 
the Universities of Edinburgh, St. Andrews and Aberdeen by Lord Gifford, 
some time one of the Senators of the College of Justice, for the purpose of 
encouraging the study of Natural Theology. The purpose is important 
and the foundation of the lectureship is one of most important signs of the 
times. What may be the outcome of them it is impossible to tell, but in 
instituting and endowing them inthe munificent way he has, Lord Gifford 
certainly deserves to be ranked among the pious founders and benefactors 
of his country. The curators of the foundation in the University of 
Glasgow deserve some credit for the choice they have made of the first 
lecturer. Mr. Max Miiller is a scholar of European fame and well known 
as one of the leaders of the modern school who have made Natural 
Religion and the History of Religions one of their principal studies, and it 
is hardly possible that their choice could have fallen on one better 
fitted to fulfill the wishes of Lord Gifford. In some respects the lectures 
Mr. Max Miiller has now published are disappointing. He is a writer of 
such fertility and has such vast stores of learning at his command, and has 
so often charmed the reading public with the freshness of his thought or 
material, that it has come to pass that whenever he publishes a new book 
it is expected to contain a good deal that is new. In the present volume, 
however, though there is much freshness and all the old charms of style 
and fertility of illustration, it can hardly be said that there is much that is 
absolutely new or much that the author has not said before. In fact the 
main topics dealt with have already been gone over by him in his Lectures 
on Language, his Hibbert Lectwres, and his Science of Thought. Repetition 
here, however, was almost unavoidable, as the lectures are purely intro- 
ductory. At the same time we are far from sorry that Mr. Max Miiller 
has repeated himself. The advantage of having the thoughts of so ripe a 
thinker systematized is great ; and none but those who are disposed to 
carp will find fault with him for here bringing together the thoughts which 
have hitherto lain scattered about in various works, for the purpose of 
setting them in order and using them as an introduction to the fuller treat- 
ment of his subject. For the first time we have now his thoughts on this 
great subject, so far as the volume carries us, systematically arranged, and 
there can be no doubt that the lectures form an admirable introduction to 
the further study of a subject whose importance is gradually beginning to 
be widely felt. Reference to the author’s treatment of the problem which 
is at present chiefly engrossing the attention of the philosophical and 
scientific worlds has already been made on a previous page, and all that we 
need to do here is to commend the volume to the notice of those who are 
interested in the newest study of the times. 


Though there is perhaps a little too much of the one supreme passion in 
it, Mr. Gillan Vase’s Through Love to Life (Smith, Elder, & Co.,) is a 
thoroughly excellent piece of novel writing. Carefulness of study and 
skilful management of plot are manifest on every page. ‘ Skipping’ is out 
of the question ; one is obliged to read the three volumes from beginning 
to end, in order to catch up the plot and see how the parts are dovetailed 
into each other. The characters, though dominated by the same passion, 
are sharply drawn and may be said to be typical. Here and there are fine 
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touches of human nature, and some excellent descriptive passages. William 
and the little Frenchman are excellent figures. The heroine is a fine con- 
ception, though we can scarcely say so much of the hero. He turns out 
well, however, and makes the sacrifice of a million without a touch of 
pride. The volumes are rich in incidents, and the situations are often 
dramatic. We have one fault to find with the book. Mr. Vase works out 
his plot, but not hisidea. The life to which his characters attained through 
love is not made sufficiently clear. 

Tempted, by M. M. Black, is one of Messrs. Oliphant and Anderson’s 
‘ Popular Shilling Series.” Though not of the sensational order, there is 
sufficient interest attaching to the plot to keep the attention. The 
characters have much of the conventional about them. There is the good 
student and his opposite who, however, repents and becomes a sort of 
saint. The father of the girl, over whom they quarrel, though a learned 
man and Principal of a University, is not wise, and one can scarcely 
conceive of a man in his position acting in regard to his daughter in the 
be he does. But then, as we know, fact is sometimes stranger than 

ction. 

The Rev. Joseph S. Exell, M.A., is pushing forward his painstaking and 
really remarkable Biblical Illustrator, (Nisbet) with a rapidity which, con- 
sidering the wide field over which he travels and the wealth of illustrations 
he gathers together, is little short of astonishing. The volume before us 
is the first on the Gospel of St. Luke, and brings the illustrations of that 
Gospel down to the end of the Seventh Chapter. There are over seven 
hundred elcsely printed pages in it, and following the plan adopted in pre- 
vious volumes, each phrase is taken up and dealt with separately, and in 
many instances as many as six or more outlines of sermons are given on 
the one particular phrase. These outlines are taken from the works of 
preachers well-known and widely esteemed as members of the Evangelical 
School of Theology. They are supplemented with anecdotes, and fre- 
quently with historical and geographical information. To many preachers 
the work will prove, we should say, of a great assistance. 


In The Questions of the Bible (Fisher Unwin), Mr. Carnelley has printed 
all the passages of the Scriptures in which a question occurs, distinguishing 
the questions from the context by placing them in different type. ‘The 
volume is not without its uses, as those who read the excellent preface 
which Dr. 8. G. Green has written for it will readily own. At the end Mr. 
Carnelley gives some curious information about the Bible, which reminds 
one not a little of the work of some of the Rabbis. For instance, in the 
Old Testament there are, if we reckon each Psalm a chapter, 929 chapters 
and 2274 questions, and in the New, 260 chapters and 10?4 questions, or in 
the two, 1189 chapters and 13,298 questions. Zephaniah is the only book 
in the Old Testament which has no questions ; Leviticus has two, and 
Obadiah four. In the New Testament six Epistles have but one question 
each ; 2 Peter has two, 1 Thessalonians three, and 1 Peter four. Job, 
xxxviii, has forty questions, the greatest number of any chapter in the Old 
Testament ; while 1 Cor. ix. occupies a similar position among the chapters 
of the New Testament with twenty questions. 


Professor Rawlinson’s Kings of Israel and Judah is the most recent 
addition to Messrs. Nisbet’s ‘Men of the Bible’ Series. For his materials 
he has naturally gone to the inspired writers of the Old Testament, and as 
was to be expected, he has drawn not only from the books of Kings and 
Chronicles, but also from the writings of the prophets, who were contem- 
poraneous with them. Josephus has also been used, together with such 
information as has been made available by recent discoveries. As need 
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hardly be said, Professor Rawlinson has followed his authorities closely. 
Here and there he has been indebted to the late Dean Stanley, but Ewald 
whom the latter so generally followed has been but sparingly used. The 
narratives are well written, and will help the reader to realize what manner 
of men the Kings of Israel and Judah were, and the character and condition 
of the world in which they moved. 


Dr. Maclean’s Introduction to the Creeds belongs to Messrs. Macmillan’s 
Series of ‘Elementary Theological Class-books’ and is a very useful little 
manual. It is divided into two parts, the first giving a condensed history 
of the origin and development of Creeds, and the second dealing with their 
teaching. The historical part is well done. The references in the second 

art are chiefly to modern Protestant writers. Those to the Fathers might 
ees been added to, and citations might have been made from Catholic 
writers, even if they had to be taken from such works as Hase’s Dogmatik 
or Luthardt’s Kompendiwm. Sartonius on page 248 should be corrected 
into Sartorius. 


The latest addition to the Religious Tract Society’s ‘ Church History 
Series’ is Dr. H. R. Reynolds’ Athanasius: His Life and Life-work. 
Written with sufficient scholarship and in a clear style it is eminently 
fitted for popular reading. The portraits which Dr. Reynolds gives of 
this great Father and of his famous opponent are striking. Very wisely 
he leaves aside the many offshoots of the Arian controversy and confines 
himself chiefly to the part which Athanasius took in it, and to giving a 
clear and succinct account of the many and almost romantic vicissitudes 
that befell him. 


The Times of Isaiah belongs to the same Society’s Series of ‘ By-paths of 
Bible-Knowledge. Its author, Dr. Sayce, brings to bear upon Isaiah and 
his times the light which recently discovered contemporary monuments in 
Egypt and Assyria throw upon them. The contents of the little volume 
will be highly appreciated by those who wish to arrive at a clear knowledge 
of the condition of the kingdom of Judza during the time of the great 
Evangelical prophet. 


Selections from Clarendon could not have been made more judiciously 
than they have been in the Dean of Salisbury’s Selections from Clarendon. 
Almost all the best passages have been chosen, and the result is a gallery 
of portraits, if we may so say, which it will be difficult to match. The 
notes which have been appended are useful. Those who have not the time 
to read through Clarendon and yet wish to know something of him, cannot 
do better than read these selections. They will see the great historian at 
his best, and probably be induced to venture upon the works from which 
the extracts are taken. As was fitting the volume has been issued by the 
Delegates of the Clarendon Press, and is an excellent example of typography. 


The most recent addition to Messrs. Macmillan’s ‘ Men of Action’ Series 
is Mr. Julian Corbett’s Monk. This is in every respect a brilliant book. 
It is written with clearness, conciseness and remarkable vigour. Mr. 
Corbett’s descriptions of his hero’s battles, whether on land or sea, are brief 
but vivid. The lives of few ‘Men of Action’ were better worth telling, 
than that of Monk, and Mr. Corbett has written it in the way in which it 
deserved to be written. 


Mr. J. R. Green’s Henry the Second and Mr. James Gairdner’s Henry 
the Seventh, the two latest volumes of Messrs. Macmillan’s ‘ Twelve English 
Statesmen’ Series, deserves a much longer notice than our space will 
permit. We must confine ourselves here to saying that they are both 
equally remarkable for their scholarliness and literary finish, and that each 
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of them, notwithstanding their brevity, is a valuable contribution to 
English historical literature. 


Mr. John M. Robertson is dissatisfied with the way in which modern 
critics perform their work, and in his Essays towards a Critical Method 
(Fisher Unwin) has endeavoured to point out what criticism is, and the 
principles on which it ought to be conducted. The function of the critic, 
he tells us, is to estimate, in a given book, the validity of its representation 
of facts, or its direct or indirect ‘ criticism of life’ ; its importance or com- 
parative interest as a presentment of mind, irrespective of accuracy ; and 
its relative success or value as a piece of literary art. ‘Criticism of life’ is 
Mr. Robertson’s adopted definition of literature, and one is at first dis- 
posed to think that all he has to say for criticism is that it is a criticism of 
a criticism ; but it would appear that the estimate which the critic ought 
to form, must, if it is to lay claim to anything like science, be ‘ broadly 
congruous with a considerable body of instructed opinion,’ and ‘give a 
persuasive explanation of such differences of instructed opinion as leave 
many cultured people perplexed.’ In other words, criticism, according to 
Mr. Robertson, has to perform the functions of judge and interpreter, while 
the kind of criticism he desires to see is one that shall be ‘ reducible to 
connected steps of reasoning from verifiable data, as against that which is 
but the random expression of an aberrant opinion, born of ignorance, 
haste, or perversity.’ The principles which, in Mr. Robertson’s opinion, 
criticism ought to proceed are difficult to find. Those which he apparently 
lays down are rather rules by which the critic ought to be governed in 
framing his opinion of a book and are such as common sense would suggest. 
Whether any but critics will read Mr. Robertson’s volume we do not know ; 
but any who do, will find the trouble of perusal well repaid. The histori- 
cal chapter with which it opens, contains in a comparatively few pages a 
remarkably good sketch of the phases through which the art of criticism has 
passed. Scattered throughont the volume are a many smart remarks on 
past and living critics, while at the end there are papers on Mr. Howell’s 
novels, The Fable of Bees, and the Art of Tennyson. 


In Wordsworthiana (Macmillan) Professor Knight has put together a 
number of papers and addresses delivered before the now defunct Words- 
worth Society. In the Preface he gives some account of the origin and 
work of that Society, and exhibits a little very pardonable pride in the 
part he took in its formation. The papers open with a very characteristic 
one by Mr. Shorthouse on ‘The Platonism of Wordsworth.’ Professor 
Dowden deals with Wordsworth’s selections from Chaucer, and is of 
opinion that the method of modernisation adopted by the poet best 
preserves the simplicity of Chaucer’s style. At the same time he points 
out several mistakes Wordsworth has made. One of the longest papers in 
the volume is on the Wordsworth portraits, and is from the pen of the 
editor. Mr. R. H. Hutton contributes an interesting essay on Words- 
worth’s two styles. Among others may be mentioned a paper on 
‘Reminiscences of Wordsworth among the Peasantry of Westmoreland’ 
by Mr. H. D. Rawnsley, one by Mr. Aubrey de Vere on the ‘ Personal 
Character of Wordsworth’s Poetry,’ and another by Canon Ainger on 
Wordsworth and Charles Lamb. To lovers of Wordsworth the volume 
should have many attractions, 


Mr. Bayne’s Scott’s Marmion has been prepared for the ‘ Clarendon 
Press Series’ of School Books, and is an excellent addition to that already 
numerous and valuable Series. The introduction contains an account of 
Scott’s life at Lasswade and Ashestiel, and of the origin, characteristics and 
criticisms of the poem. Scott is often allowed to speak for himself, and 
good use is made of Lockhart’s Life of him. The text follows that of the 
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1833 edition of the poetical works, with the exception of one or two places 
where the suggestions of Mr. Rolfe’s Boston edition have been adopted. 
The notes, which are ample and informing, are for the most part Scott’s 
and Lockhart’s, but in many places Mr. Bayne has added notes of his own, 
and thereby increased their utility. 


The object of Mr. W. G. Black’s The Law relating to Scottish County 
Councils (Bell & Bradfute) is, as he informs us, to explain in as direct and 
popular a form as possible the provisions of the Act which was passed 
during the last session of Parliament in connection with the local Govern- 
ment of Scotland. The provisions of the Act are printed in clear bold 
type. Notes—some of them of considerable length and showing large 
acquaintance with the various points and usages affected by the Act—are 
appended to most of the clauses. Various appendices and an ample index 
add to the utility of the book, and should make it useful as a guide for 
those who aspire to take part in initiating the new order of things. 


Blackie’s Modern Cyclopedia has reached its third volume which ends 
with a brief article on the Persian poet Firdusi. This handy and com- 
paratively inexpensive work still keeps up its character for succinctness, 
clearness, and general accuracy. Some of its articles are excellent and 
remarkable for the amount of matter which the editor has managed to pack 
into a small space. Examples of this are those on England, Engraving 
and Electricity. 

Among Reprints two specially call for mention—Tom Brown’s School 
Days by an Old Boy (Macmillan) is an exceedingly good reprint of a very 
favourite book, and in its present inexpensive form cannot fail to be 
welcome to the present generation of readers. The illustrations give it an 
additional attraction. 


Westward Ho! by Charles Kingsley (Macmillan) is a remarkable pro- 
duction for sixpence. Among all the popular editions of the kind we have 
seen it easily takes the first place. The paper is good and the type remark- 
ably clear—clearer in fact than that of many much more expensive books. 

The Cornhill (Smith, Elder) is always rich in varieties. The volumes for 
this year are specially so. At least three novels, full of interest and not 
too long, have been running their course in them, and each number has 
contained its full complement of short stories and of essays both grave 
and gay. These last deal with almost all manner of topics—natural history, 
antiquities, biography, travels, leperdom, and even ‘things not generally 
known.’ The papers are always fresh and well-written, and eminently 
readable. The short stories are an excellent feature. They are invariably 
good, and often preferable to much more pretentious works of fiction. 


The English Illustrated Magazine (Macmillan), makes its appearance in 
its present guise for the last time. The next volume is to present new 
and improved features. How they may meet the taste of the public 
remains to be seen, but there can be little doubt that the success which 
has attended the English Illustrated in its old form will be continued. For 
our own part we feel some regret at parting with the familiar look of its 
pages. The last volume is full of interesting matter, and its illustrations 
are, if anything, superior to those of its predecessors. Of the letterpress 
the chief attraction is, of course, Mr. Marion Crawford’s Sant’ Ilario. 
There are, however, in addition to this, and perhaps more attractive to 
many because of the illustrations which accompany them, many excellent 
papers on the old buildings of Normandy and Dordt, the farm-houses of 
Sussex and such places as Aston Hall, Kensington Palace, the Black 
Country and Leeds. Equally attractive, too, are the papers on the Morte 
D’Arthur, Macbeth, and Charles Dickens. 
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type. Notes—some of them of considerable length and showing large 
acquaintance with the various points and usages affected by the Act—are 
appended to most of the clauses. Various appendices and an ample index 
add to the utility of the book, and should make it useful as a guide for 
those who aspire to take part in initiating the new order of things. 

Blackie’s Modern Cyclopedia has reached its third volume which ends 
with a brief article on the Persian poet Firdusi. This handy and com- 
paratively inexpensive work still keeps up its character for succinctness, 
clearness, and general accuracy. Some of its articles are excellent and 
remarkable for the amount of matter which the editor has managed to pack 
into a small space. Examples of this are those on England, Engraving 
and Electricity. 


Among Reprints two specially call for mention—Tom Brown's School 
Days by an Old Boy (Macmillan) is an exceedingly good reprint of a very 
favourite book, and in its present inexpensive form cannot fail to be 
welcome to the present generation of readers. The illustrations give it an 
additional attraction. 

Westward Ho! by Charles Kingsley (Macmillan) is a remarkable pro- 
duction for sixpence. Among all the popular editions of the kind we have 
seen it easily takes the first = hog The paper is good and the type remark- 
ably clear—clearer in fact than that of many much more expensive books. 


The Cornhill (Smith, Elder) is always rich in varieties. The volumes for 
this year are specially so. At least three novels, full of interest and not 
too long, have been running their course in them, and each number has 
contained its full complement of short stories and of essays both grave 
and gay. These last deal with almost all manner of topics—natural history, 
antiquities, biography, travels, leperdom, and even ‘things not generally 
known.’ ‘The papers are always fresh and well-written, and eminently 
readable. The short stories are an excellent feature. They are invariably 
good, and often preferable to much more pretentious works of fiction. 


The English Illustrated Magazine (Macmillan), makes its appearance in 
its present guise for the last time. The next volume is to present new 
and improved features. How they may meet the taste of the public 
remains to be seen, but there can be little doubt that the success which 
has attended the English Illustrated in its old form will be continued. For 
our own part we feel some regret at parting with the familiar look of its 
pages. The last volume is full of interesting matter, and its illustrations 
are, if anything, superior to those of its predecessors. Of the letterpress 
the chief attraction is, of course, Mr. Marion Crawford’s Sant’ Ilario. 
There are, however, in addition to this, and perhaps more attractive to 
many because of the illustrations which accompany them, many excellent 
eee on the old buildings of Normandy and Dordt, the farm-houses of 

ussex and such places as Aston Hall, Kensington Palace, the Black 
Country and Leeds. Equally attractive, too, are the papers on the Morte 
D’ Arthur, Macbeth, and Charles Dickens. 
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‘The Kodak Camera. 
‘‘Vou press the button, - - 
- - - - we do the rest, 


OR YOU CAN DO IT YOURSELF. 

The only camera that anybody can use without instructions. 
convenient to carry as an ordinary field glass. World- 
success. 
The Kodak is for sale by all Photo stock dealers. 
Send for the Primer, free. 


The Eastman Dry Plate and Film Co. 


Price, $25.00—Loaded for 100 Pictures. ROCHESTER, N. 
Re-loading, $2.00. 








That argument is not the best, which comes from private interest ; for bias breeds confusion : 

But you’ll convince as well as please, to let your hearer at his ease, judge for himself of what h 
sees, educe his own analogies, and frame his own conclusion. 

Very well: Here are people who have recovered from dangerous illness by the use of 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN’S COMPOUND OXYGEN TREATMENT. 


Every instance of cure contains this direct analogy for you: 


“If this invalid recovered so may 1.” sick headache, and found a oaeenet oo of a 
So you may too, and if example can encourage you, here ae wna 4 rg Ae Tenn Mop x, tae HE 


are some strong instances to begin with: 
“4g Drs. STARKEY & PALEN: 


Drs. Starkey & PALEN: ‘ Since using your Compound Oxygen Treatment, I 
I used your Compound Oxygen Treatment years ago for | never been so well in my life. Not one headache now ‘ 
nervous prostration with grand results. long time. A. MAGGIE D. KING, 
Mrs. GILBERT FREDERICK. Billings, Christian Co., Mo. Sept. 4, 88. 


No. 125 Superior St., Ottawa, N. Y. Sept. 17, ’88. Drs. STARKEY & PALEN: 
ae . se rT Since using your Compound Oxygen Treatment, I 
not had any headache whatever. 


Drs. Starkey & PALen: Mrs. FRANKIE POWE 





My wife had been suffering for weeks from severe neural- so , 
gia, and was relieved from the beginning by the use of the Graball, Miss. Aug. 20, ’88. 
Compound Oxygen Treatment. R . S. BEASLEY. Drs. Starkey & PALEN: F 
Sumter, S.C. I have used your Compound Oxy, Treatment and 
much better. I am not troubled with headache an : 
Drs. StarKeY & PALEN: FREDERICK W., SAR’ ¥ 


I tried your Compound Oxygen Treatment for nervous Watertown, N. Y. Oct. 21, 88. 

Drs. Starkey & Palen’s office records, which are always open to inspection, show over 50,0 
cases in which their Compound Oxygen Treatment has been used by physicians in their practice 4 
by invalids independently. ‘ 

The Compound Oxygen Treatment is an agreeable and scientific adjustment of Nature’s 
essential blood-making elements. : 

It gives Nature a chance. : a 
‘ na in response, does, with quickened vigor, what she is always trying to do; that is, 1 

elps you. 

Som would like to know whom the Compound Oxygen Treatment has cured, what were 
diseases removed, and where all these restored and revitalized people live, drop a postal 
taining your name and address to Drs. Starkey & Palen, No. 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Return mail will bring you a brochure of 200 pages and a quarterly review containing these poi 
All these publications free to you. Address: 

DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 


pent 2 Se No. 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 1 


Mr. Gladstone on Ireland 


The Union : 

Plain Speaking on the Irish Union. By the Rt. Hon. WILLIAM E. G 

: STONE, M. P. Nineteenth Century, July, 1889. 

PRICE, 40 CENTS PER NUMBER. : 

= For full and careful lists of articles on Ireland and the Irish Question, consi 

THE QUARTERLY INDEX to the LEONARD T PUBLICATION COMPA} 
PERIODICALS, for 1887 and 1888. Price, 25 cents per year. 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION COMPANY 
: ee "20 PARK, ROW, NEW 





‘* The Editor is to be congratulated on having 
carried the Atlantic to the highwater mark of 
literary success.” 


ATLANTIC. MONTHLY 


FoR 1890 


Will contain the best Short Stories, Essays, Sketches, Poetry, and 
Criticism. The Conductors of the Magazine take 
special pleasure in announcing 


A SERIAL STORY BY 
The author of *‘ Fohn Ward, Preacher,” namely 


Szaney 


By MARGARET DELAND. 
A Series of Papers on 


Some Forgotten Poltical Celebrities. 


BY FRANK GAYLORD COOK. 


New Hustorical Studies. 


By JOHN FISKE. 








SHORT STOUORTES. TIMELY TOPICS. 
By Are treated by 
ENRY JAMES, WOODROW WILSON, 
JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS, A. LAWRENCE LOWELL, 
SARAH ORNE JEWETT, - GEORGE L. WOODBERRY, 
Mrs. L. C. WYMAN, N. S. SHALER, 
HARRY P. ROBINSON, JOSIAH ROYCE. 


(Author of “ The Gift of Fernseed.”) 


LITERARY REVIEWS | CONTRIBUTORS’ CLUB. 


he liberal space and the careful attention The cream of the Atlantic is found in the 
in ** The Atlantic” to current literature is PP eae rises wl if a cr ae these 
ature o at importance. Its careful and | short pieces under the safe protection of Mr. Anony- 
mate ha Loe are a complete com as fee all | mous should have the credit of doing the best 
is most valuable in current literature, a work in the magazine. Here the style 1s free and 
ves not only as a guide to contemporary Pry untrammeled .. . and individuality has free 

but presents the salient points of all expression, so long as it keeps to good form.— 
are of especial value.—BO3sTON TRAVELLER | BOSTON HERALD. 


TERMS: $4.00 a year in advance, postage free ; 35 cents a number. 
With the Andover Review, $7.00 @ year. 


PBOUGHION, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


¢ PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
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TEE HLMS, 
the year round, Is one "of the fine hotels of medical direction. 
Bottled Waters peas to all points. 


Corns 500 guests, open 
the wor! 


world. omni modern conveniences. Cuisine unsurpassed. 
For handsomely illustrated pamphlet, etc., address H. C. FISH, General Manager, Excelsior 





EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, 


Missouri. 

miles east of Kansas City 
on the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railway. Population 3000. Location 
ey healthy and free from 


T / t 
oe ws Sol Ing cure fr Belg fs Die- 
ease, tes, all kidney or bladder 


troubles, Rheumatism, 
Alcoholism, Blood aes, and dis- 
eases peculiar to females. Complete and 
Bath Establishmert in 


T 

with marble NES LMS, nalt-sul- 
hur W Turkish, Russian, 
ectric and Tub Baths given under 


Twenty: 


prings, Mo., 


or H. M. Helden, President, Kansas City, Mo. 





FRINK’S ECZEMA OINTMENT. 

















Instant Relief and Permanent Cure for 
Acne, Cuts, tch, Salt Rheum, 
Biotches, Eczema, Kernels, Scald Head, 
Bruises, Erysi) Milk Crust, ores, 
. -_* — Sprains, 
rost Bites, styes, 
Cher ped S Skin, Herpes, Prickly Heat, Sunburn, 
Child Hives, ] Tetter, 
om rend nsect Stings, Ringworm, Ulcers, 
Corns, Inflammation, Rough Skin, Etc. 


Sold by Druggists or sent by mail. Price 50 
cents. Stamps accepted. 
Prepared only by HENRY C. FRINK, 
No. 234 Be A nes New York. 


THIS WILL CERTIFY 


That my son, who was troubled for a long time 
with an eruption on his face resembling Eczema 
or Salt Rheum, for which I had tried all the va- 
rious remedies comprised in the stock of a large 
drug store, besides numerous private prescrip- 
tions, without any beneficial result, was cured 
in 48 hours by the use of Frink’s Eczema Oint- 
ment. I personally know of other wonderful 
cures that have resulted from the use of this 
Ointment, and I therefore strongly recommend 
it for Skin Diseases generally and for all Injuries 
and Afflictions that require the Application of 
a Soothing, Healing and Strengthening unguent. 


(Signed) J. E. BROWN. 
Dated 218 Greenwich St., New York, August ts, 1888. 





| BATH {ROLLING 
CABINET. | CHAIR. 


Affording a| A Priceless 
refreshing 
Turkish 




















CONNECTICUT CHAIK Cco., 
New Haven, Conn, 





ALL PAPE New siylen “perfect, 

full length. HANDSOME GOLDS, 13 ce 
roll. DAMASKS’18 cts, FELT or CARTRIDGE P Paper, 
20cts. Heavy Embossed GOLDS, 35 cts. State 


pers wanted, and we will — to anv address in "Ss. 
sam Sales with berders to ma‘ 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1206 Market St., Philads., Pa. 





OFFICE DESKS. 


Wholesale and Retail. 






dence solicited. 
talogue free. 
p UNION 
School Furniture Co. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 








Sta ) BUFFALO LITHIA WATER. 


<boa] NATURE'S GREAT REMEDY IN 


Bright’s Disease, Gout, Rheu- 
matism, Dyspepsia, etc. 





DR. WM. A. HAMMOND, of WASHINGTON, D. C., 
Surgeon-General U. 8. Army (retired), late Pro- 
fessor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous System 
in the University of New York, etc. 


‘*I have for some time made use of the Buffalo Lithia | 

Water in cases of affections of the Nervous System, 

complicated with Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys, or with a Gouty Diathesis. The results 
have been eminently satisfactory. Lithia has for many years been a favorite remedy with me in like 
cases, but the Buffalo Water certainly acts better than any extemporaneous solution of 


the Lithia Salts, and is, moreover, better borne by the Stomach. 


I also often prescribe it in } 


those cases of Cerebral Hyperzemia resulting from over-mental work—in which the condition 
called Nervous Dyspepsia exists— and generally with marked benefit.” 


DR. WM. B. TOWLES, Professor of 
Anatomy and Materia Medica in the 
Medical Department of the University 
of Virginia. 


“Buffalo Lithia Spring No. 2 belongs to 
the ALKALINE or, perhaps, to the ALKALINE- 
SALINE class, for it has proved far more efficacious 
in many diseased conditions than any of the sim- 
ple ALKALINE waters. 

**] feel no hesitancy whatever in saying that 
in Gout, Rheumatic Gout, Rheumatism, 
Stone in the Bladder, and in all Diseases of 
Uric Acid Diathesis, I know of no remedy at 
all comparable to it. oO 

“* Jts effects are marked in causiug a disappear- 
ance of Albumen /rom the urine. Ina single 
case of Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys, I 
witnessed decided beneficial results from its use, 
and from its action in this case I should have 
great confidence in it as a remedy in certain 
stages of this disease. In Dyspepsia, especially 
that form of it in which there és an excessive pro- 





duction of Acid during the process of nutrition, 1 
have found it highly efficacious.” 


HUNTER McGUIRE, M. D., LL. D., late 
Professor of Surgery, Medical College 
of Virginia, Richmond. 


“ Buffalo Lithia Water, Spring No. 2, as 
an Alkaline Diuretic, is invaluable. In Uric 
Acid Gravel, and, indeed, in diseases generally 
dependent upon a Uric Acid Diathesis, i¢ is a 
remedy of extraordinary potency. I have pre- 
scribed it in cases of Rheumatic Gout, which 
had resisted the ordinary remedies, with wonder- 
ful good results. Ihave used it also in my own 
case, being a great sufferer from this malady, 
and have derived more benefit from it than from 
any other remedy. It has very marked adapta. 
tion in Diseases of the Digestive Organs. In 
that condition especially known as Nervous 
Dyspepsia, frequently caused by over-mental 
labor, and in those cases also where there is 
Excess of Acid in the process of nutrition, it 
will be found highly efficacious.” 


Water in cases of one dozen half-gailon bottles, 85.00 at the Springs. ” 
THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 
Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
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CONTENTS. 
I.—THE SCOTCH FARM-LABOURER. By ALEXANDER 
GoRDON. 
II.—BYZANTINE ECCLESIASTICAL MUSIC. 
IIIL.—FLORENCE WILSON. By Saerirr Rampint. 
1V.—THE FOURTH OF AUGUST. 


V.—DARWINISM AND THE ORIGIN OF REASON. By 
T. B. Saunpers, M.A. 


VI.—THE TERRITORY OF THE HELLENIC KINGDOM. 
By Demetrios BIKELAS. 


VII.—THE BLIND DEAF-MUTE, HELEN KELLER. By 
J. Cuark Murray, LL.D. 


VIIL—PARLIAMENT IN SCOTLAND. By rue Marquess or 
Bere, K.T. 
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NEW STYLE UPRIGHT, 











MASON & HAMLIN | PIANO. 
NEW STYLES. 
New style Mason &*famuiy 
right Piano, in elegan! of q 
tered oak ; 


Grand Piano; new pq 
gan, $99. Organs 


M%, 


CATA LOGUES FREE. 


MASON & HAMLIN Y= 


ORCAN & PIANO CO., 


154 Tremont St., BOSTON ; 46 E. 14th St. (Onion Square), 
NEW YORK; 149 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


“ Liszt ef ake 5 Baby 

Organs, at $22; 3-manym pedal bave, 

82 feet pedal Organ; néw model Baby 

Gjar style Or- 

ped Pianos 

rented till rent payg'for them. 
Pp le f 
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PIANOS «0 ORGANS 


The Cabinet Organ was introduced by Messrs. Mason & HAMLLY 
in 1861. 


Mason & HAMLIN Organs have always maintained ne 








"BABY ORGAN. 


Pris 108, $22, 











supremacy over all others, having received Highest Honors at 
Great World’s Exhibitions since 1867. 


THE MASON a PAMLIN PIAMS. 


The Mason & Hamiin ‘“‘Stringer,’’ 
invented and patented by Mason 
Ham tin in 1882, is used in the saa 
Hamlin Pianos exclusively. Remar 


POPULAR ORGAN, — 


refinement 
of tone and 
phenome- 
nal capaci- 
tyto stand 
in tune 
character- 
ize these 
— nstru- 
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EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO.,50 Beekman St, 


Send for ‘Illustrated Catalogue J. 


THE JACKSON 





"VENTILATING GRATE. 


Combined Grate and Furnace. 
Introducing Heated Out-Door Air. 
Heating two or more floors if desired. 


77 in use in Columbia College, New York; 87 in the New Court-House, St. Paul, 





inn.; 
53 in Hastings Hall of Harvard College, and by and by the War Department at many posts. 


New York. | 





Theological Writings of Prof. Huxley. 


The Evolution of Theology. 
Price, 40 cents each, 
II. Science and Morals. Fortnightly Review, December, 1886. Price, 


and March, 1886. 


40 cents. 


ITI. 





Two parts. 


Scientific and pseudo-Scientific Realism. 


1. By Prof. HUXLEY, Nineteenth Century, February, 1887. 
2. By the DUKE OF ARGY LL, Nineteenth Century, March; 1887. 
3. By Prof. HUXLEY, Nineteenth Century, April, 1887, 


IV. 


Price, 40 cents each. 
Science and the Bishops. 
Price, 40 cents each. 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION COMPANY 
29 PARK ROW, 


Nineteenth Century, Noyember, 1887. 


Nineteenth Century, April 
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Ocroser, 1889, Price, 40 cents. 
CONTENTS : 
THE ATTACK ON THE NATIVE STATES 
OF INDIA. By Mohsin-ul-Mulk (Mehdi Ali). 
THE UNIVERSITIES IN CONTACT WITH 
THE PEOPLE. By J. Churton Collins, 

ROME IN 1889. By Mrs. Henry Ady. 
OURNAL DE MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF. By 
the Rt, Hog. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 


A RESUM OF THE IRISH LAND PROB- 
LEM. By T. W. Russell, M.P. 

PARATIVE I SENSIBILITY OF 

ANIMALS TO PAIN. By Dr. W. Collier. 

UN SQME WAR SONGS OF EUROPE. By 

Miss Layra A. Smith. 

By Sir Edward 

Strachey, Bgrt. 


MENTAL AND PHYSICAL TRAINING OF 
CHILDREN. By Mrs, Jessje Waller (neé 
Huxley.) 


LADY TOAD. By Professor Max Miller. 
THE CITY OF LHASA. By Graham Sandberg. 
WATER POACHERS. By John Watson. 


THE MIDDLE CLASS AND THE NEW 
LIBERALISM. _ By the Rev. J. Guinness 
Rogers. 
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F ORTNIGHTLY REVIEWS 
OcToBER, 1889, Price, 40 cents. 


CONTENTS: 
THE LABOR PROBLEM. By D. F. Schloss. 


PLAIN WORDS ON THE WOMAN QUES= 
TION. By Grant Allen. 


THE ARMED STRENGTH OF FRANCE IN 
1889. (With Map.) 


PROGRESS IN CHINA. By R. S. Gundry. 


SOME OF BALZAC’S MINOR PIECES. Bg 
George Moore. 


EASTERN WOMEN. By Horace Victor. 


IN THE FORESTS OF NAVARRE AND 
ARAGON. By the Rev. John Verschoyle. 


LAST DAYS OF THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE, 
By John Welsh. 


AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT: THE SOUDAN, 
By Sir Samuel Baker. 


RUSSIAN CHARACTERISTICS. Part II. 
E. B, Lanin, 


By 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO. 
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CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
OcrTopER, 188y, Price 40 cents. 
CONTENTS : 


THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE AND ITALY’S 
PLACE JN JT. By Outidgnos. 

CHEAP MISSIONARIES ND MISSION 
peecat tON. By Principal Miller, C.LE., 
LL.D. 

THE LATEST LIFE OF STEELE. By Austin 
Dobson. 

TWO YEARS O¥ NAVAL MANCEUVRES. By 
Colonel F. Maurice. 

THE ETHICS OF THE DRINK QUESTION. 
by Jameg Runciman. 

AMERICAN STATE LEGISLATURES. 


By 
Albert Shaw, LL.D. 


SMALL LATIN AND LESS GREEK. By H. 
Arthur Kennedy. 
“OUR GREAT PHILOSOPHER.” II. By 


W. S. Lilly. 

IS A SOLDJER’S LIFE WORTH SAVING? 
By Captain inclajr. 

THE IRISH UNIVERSITY QUESTION. By 
Justin M’Carthy, M.P. 
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CONTENTS: 


MASTER OF HIS FATE. 
Copban, 


THE ART OF SHOOTING. 
ST. DYFRIG’S CITY. 
LADY BABY. Chaps. 33-36. 
THE CROFTERS— 


1. THE CROFTER COMMISSION. By 
Reginald MacLeod. 


2. THEIR) CONDITION AND _  PROS- 
PECTS. By an Isleman. 


THE LIBERAL PARTY. By Lord Brabourne. 


LOOKING BACK IN YARROW. By J. B. 
Selkirk. 
THE NAVAL MANCEUVRES OF 1889. 


MURDER IN A DREAM. Note to ‘Scenes 
from a Silent World,’ No. V. 


LEPERS AT THE CAPE: CORRESPOND-- 
ENCE AND EDITORIAL COMMENTS, 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO.,, . 
29 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 


By J. MacLaren, 


By T. E. Kebbel, 





T" @pitions at : malt Price, 


in LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION COMPANY 
my . beg to announce that during 1889, they will continue 
is to furnish its Subscribers with original sheets of the 
No American, desirous of keeping 
neteentt Centum, abreast of the times, can afford 
to be without these three great 
English Monthly Reviews. Their 
Oh Gh porary Review contributors comprise the foremost 
9 and ablest writers of the World, 
i i and their contents treat of the 
0 i | BY eW. latest and most important phases of 
modern thought. 
Terms: $4.50 each; any two, $8.50; all three, $12.00; single copies, 40 cents each. 


Fai pur Review We take great pleasure in announcing that 
4 | I e we shall continue exclusive control in 
America of these two great English Quar- 


Quarterly Review. pas er ae all subscribers with 


p i i Under an arrangement with the English 
0 1S By leW. publisher, we have exclusive control of 
the American issue, in original sheets. 


Terms : $4.00 each; any two, $7.50; all three, $10.50; single copies, $1.25 cents each. 
Is the leading and most popula~ monthly of 




















’ 11 i Great Britain The tone of its articles is 

L | . unexceptionable, rendering it most desirable 

ea for the Home Circle. Single copy, 30 cents. 

With either Quarterly, $6.50; with two Quarterlies, $10.00; with three Quarterlies, $13.00 





i 1 FIRST MONTHLY ISSUE, APRIL, (887. 
Wes mins dt Review. This Review will continue faithful to its mission as an 
organ of independent thought in respect to social, political, 

pauosophical and religious a 


Terms: $4.00 per Year; 40 cents per Number, 
An Illustrated Monthly devoted to Natural 
f f FRICA AT AIST. History and Travel, 
Terms: 84.co per Year; 40 cts. per copy. 
-AN AMERICAN MONTHLY.— 
q D . Aims to tell the news, and mirror the pro- 


gress of the Shakespearian world; to en- 











VG courage the influence of re reading, and to offer suggestive 
©} courses of study; to be of use in Colleges and Schools, Libraries and 
©] Reading Rooms, and to prove of interest not only to Shakespear? 


@ 
aC wo specialists, teachers, and reading-circles, but to the actor, the drama- 
SS tist, and the student of general literature. 
» Terms: $2.00 per Year; 20 cents per Number. 
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